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PREFACE. 


i ]|bfore isfjuing^ this Translation of Schiller’s ^i^sthetic IJtt- 
[ tcrs'; Essays, &c., it seems desirable to say ,a few words by 
I of Preface, in addition the valuable Inti’oduction 
; already written by the Translator; for in reading over the 
, proof-sheets while the work was going through the press, 
\ r noticed the use throughout the vblume of some words 
ei|j|;]tcr themselves new to most English readers, or used in a 
sejhse which would probably ' cloud the subjects .with an 
unnecessary ambiguity and difficulty of comprehension to 
almost all readers, except those who are acquainted with 
their exact German equivalents. A few explanatory re- 
marks, therefore, of such terms may probably prove a useful 
auxiliary to many. 

1 should not undertake this task if the Translator were at 
hand, for he could do it far better; but he is in America, and 
the time required to coujntunicate with him on the subject 
would cause an inconvenient delay in the publication of the 
book. 

Of course, if the work were likely to fall into the hands of 
those only, who have an aptness for abstract disquisitions 
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and profound metaphysical thought, any such jBxplanatiogas 
would not only appear superfluous, but 
such readers would more easily tread the 
Schiller’s thought has led him, and elevate themselves tp 
the 'height of his great argument,’ than I can hope to do; 
hence any proflcred aid from me would indeed he vain. 
But amid the busy whirl of commerce and contending in- 
terests in which we English live, there are hut few of this 
(•lass ; if therefore the work he destined to exert any con- 
siderable influence here, it must be read by those who can 
give hut a small portion of time for meditation on such uh- 
jects as it embraces, and it is for this class of readers thal 
the following remarks are offered. 

1 am confident that any one reading the work with at- 
tention will gather the general spirit and purpose of its couv 
tents ; and as the meaning of a hook as a whole assists us 
to *.‘11 interpretation of its parts wherever a difficulty occurs, 
1 doubt not that any exjdanatory aid might he dispensed 
with, esj)ecially as there are chance definitions of some of 
the i'a]}ortant terms used in the course of the book ; yet a 
knowledge of the precise signification affixed by a writer 
to the words he may cmi)loy, will very agreeably facilitat(‘ 
Oie reader in divining his author’s thought, and obviate the 
necessity of foregoing the comprehension of particular pas- 
sages, until a knowledge of the entire work has been ac- 
tpured. The first word to which 1 will now allude will con- 
firn. i^he truth of this remark. 

The word "/Esthetic,” by which the most im])ortant part 
of the present volume is designated, is beset with unusual 
ambiguity in its signification in consequence of the wide 
field of jjhilosophy that ic comprehends, compared with the 
icstncted one of its original and etymological meaning. 


presuraptupusjj^^r 
steps along % 
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Yet the definition of this word by Schiller in the sense in 
which he uses it, nowhere formally occurs except in a note 
at the end of the Twentieth Letter, and I fear the explanation 
there given is not sufficiently definite and precise to enable 
an ordinary reader to understand clearly its signification. 
It is derived from ald^dvofxai — to feel. ''Apjjlicd also to 
the other senses so as to signify, to perceive, see, hear, un- 
derstand.”* 

As used by Schiller, it expresses that state of humanity 
which manifests a harmonious and equal development of 
its entire nature, exclusive of the will, comprehending the 
circle of its sensuous, intellectual, and moral attributes. It 
supposes an absence of Jill constraint from any particular 
ijiw, or more truly such an equable and perfect action of all 
ihe laws of nature which centre in humanity that none pre- 
dominate — there is no tendency in any particuhtr direction 
— hence an equal aptness and capability in even/ direction. 
It does not embrace the idea of any s])ecial kind of doing, 
but the universal ability to do. The co/nphnnent of this de- 
velopment is icsthetic Beauty. 

It may be objc’cted that this definition is too extensive, 
and that the province of ^Esthetics is confined more exclu- 
sively to the sphere of perception; perhaps, accurately re- 
garded, it may be so, but I am persuaded that Schiller uses 
it in this comprehensive sense. His own note at the end of 
the Twentieth I setter cor firms this opi .ion. And at pag<' 13 
of the Introduction, it is said — The riay-impulse (which 
is explained below) is not entirely the desin; for amusement 
as displayed in the sports of diftcrerit nations ; all these are 


* SchwidcT. 
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))ut single phases of the Play-impulse, which is equivalent to 
man aesthetically developed.” And Scliiller says, at page 111, 
“llien to sum up all briefly, man only plays, when, in the 
full signification of the word, he is a man, and he is only en- 
tirely a man when he plays’^ It is obvious from this, that 
according to Schiller — a man entirely developed and a man. 
(esthctivally developed is one and the same. 

The meaning of (esthetic is incidentally expressed en passant 
at page 114: — 

“ Thus the reflecting man imagines virtue, truth, felicity ; 
but the acting man will practise only virtues, comprehend 
only ti'Vths, enjoy only happy days. To lead the latter back 
into the former, to substitute morality for morals, felicity 
for prosperity, knowledge for information, is the business of 
physical and moral culture ; out of beauties, to educe Beauty , 
is the problem of ^Esthetic culture.” 

There are two other terms used in conjunotior’ with /.Es- 
thetic, of great imporbmee, which embody the main ideas of 
the work, viz. : Freedom and Play-impulse. 'J'he three are 
so intimately associated in conception, and each supposes, 
and in a m?c.incr expresses the idea of the other, that an 
explanation of the meaning of one will illustrate that of the 
other. Schiller uses the word Freedom in a peculiar 
ijut definite and accurate sense, meaiting the /liisthetic State 
as above defined. The [ilancts are an admirable physical 
type of his conception of Freedom . The centripetal and 
c^mtrifugal forces by which they arc sustained are so equally 
poiscd, that their contending tendencies are merged and lost 
in niiity, hence the beautiful and uniform motion (Freedom) 
which obtains ; there is a latent eapahility (abstractedly 
speaking) in the planet when in this condition of perfect 
equipoise either to grfivitate to the central luminary, or to fly 
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off into space, so soon as a third force is imagined to come 
into operation. This third (imaginary) force is the symbol 
of the human Will when man is the centre of contending 
laws — sensuous, intcUectual, and moral — equal in their 
power and merged in unity ; in other words, when man is 
(Bsthetically free. As freedom in the (esthetic sense of the 
word implies an absence of all tendency or dependence, the 
idea of spontaneous or impulsive action arises in the mind, 
as an attribute of a being thus conditioned, and this idea 
Schiller has expressed by the teinn Speiltricb — Play-im- 
pulse. (Sec farther explanation at page 1 3 of the Introduc- 
tion.) Such a condition supposes a possibility of action in 
every direction, hence a sphere for the operation of the 
Will, which us soon as it is developed will determine the 
kind of action to be pursued. 

The pure and lofty conception of Beauty which pervades 
these liCttcrs is intimately allied with the tliree preceding 
terms. Schiller frequently makes use of the word Beauty 
also, before he tells us in what sense it must be understood. 
His idea of Beauty is not educed from experience, but from 
abstract reflection — the pure reason. It is the harmonious 
complement of all the attributes of man. It comprehends 
the conception of humanity (esthetically doi'elopcd, and (es- 
thctically free. This id a of Beauty is fully evolved and 
explainer! in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Letters upon “Es- 
thetic Culture.’’ 

In connexion with Bcauh^ llie wmrd Form, as used 
in this volume, needs some remark. Perhaps no word 
throughout the book contains a meaning so difficult to 
apprehend as this apparently simple one — Form. It is 
the same word Form in the German, but the gradation of 
meaning in words is so imperceptible and extensive, tnat a 
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mere literal translation of many — this among the number — 
is not enough. Form, in the German (together with the 
ideas that we associate with the word), embraces other and 
more extensive associations, especially as it is frecpientlv 
used by the Germans in their metaphysical systems, thus 
becoming necessarily the medium of ideas which cannot be 
entirely transplanted here without transplanting their philo- 
sophies also. Form, when used by Schiller, never im- 
plies a simple and accidental configuration of inanimate 
matter, but comj>rchends the idea of spirituality in matter. 
Form is tlie expression of a material and s})iritual combina- 
tion ; it always supposes life, and signifies somewhat of its 
character and attributes — or modes of manifestation. 

Perhaps a more accurate definition would be, that Form i ^5 
the mode of lleaiity’s manifestation to the senses ; hence irii- 
j)]ies the idea of spirituality, because J5eanty is the rosult of an 
amalgamation of mailer and spirit. 

If the i*eader were to substitute the word appearance for 
show, by which Srheiti has been translated, the jmssage where 
it occurs would be easier to comprehend. 

At page ')2, the phrase phenomenal man is used as a trans- 
lati(m of (ter Menseh in der Zeit, TIk'. expression is both 
accurate and comjn'c.'liensive, nevertheless I venture to sug- 
g('s^ that the literal translation would be plainer, viz. ; the 
man in time, or the actual man, in contra-distinction to the 
ideal man. 

On the same page it is said, “ the state must not dis- 
peu})le the realm ot phenomena, while extending the unseen 
realm of morals.'’ True, phenomena is a more definite and 
philosophical translation of Erscheinung — ajjpeatamce — than 
could otherwise be gi\cn, but if the expression — the realm 
of the actual, or — the present — were substituted for “ the 
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realm of phenomena f the idea would be more tangible 
and apprehensible by the majority of readers. 

The translator has used the word intended in quite a 
novel sense, which any but a German scholar would find 
difficult to understand. lie has rendered the German 
angespannten from spannen — span — ( meaning- bent, strained, 
stretched, mentally in a state of tension) — by intended ; 
and perhaps it is the best translation which could possibly 
be given if received in its etymological sense. 

The last word 1 shall advert to is “ content J'* as used in 
a somewhat peculiar manner at pages 122 and 140. It is a 
literal translation of Jnhnlt, but the sense of the passage 
would be more manifest if fnhalt had been rendered by 
existrnc'' or rcalily. It ih said, “ What was nothing but a 
mere possibility in the ])rcvious condition of simple determi- 
nableness, has now become an active ])ower — aetpiires 
a content.’’ 

Thc‘ word mere in the above passage ought to be empty — 
/eems' -which would then contrast more forcibly with co«- 
/crt? — 'fulness or reidty — and bring out the sense more 
clearly, as will be seen in the following ; “What was nothing 
ijut an empty possibility in the ijrevious condition of simple 
determ 1 1 lableness has now become an active power — ac- 
quires a content. ” 

1 must now conclude these intrusive explanations t)y re- 
marking, that what has been said i’' relation to particular 
passages or terms, does not ii. any way militate against 
the excellence of the transLaion, which has been executed 
with great fidelity. By comparing it with the original, it 
will be found exceedingly accurate, and remarkable for the 
freedom and beauty of the style displayed throughout. 
Indeed Mr. Weiss has accomplished the difficult task of 
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translating a work into liis own language, conserving all, 
the ideas and illustrations entire, without leaving an abrupt^ 
or unpolished passage to remind us that it is not an ori- 
ginal work we are reading. 


JOHN CHAPMAN. 


Ltnulon^ P2 1 , Neir^atii-strmt^ 
Majf 27, l<S4a. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


We have lately fallen into the error, for which we are indebted 
to Germany herself, of forcing an unnatural contrast between 
(^^octhe and Schiller, her two greatest men. Scholars spend 
their ingenuity in drawing parallels and exposing ditTercmccs, 
when the true proec^ss would bo to construct an equation and 
indicate the points of contact. The error has now become al- 
most irremediable : and it seems to be generally understood 
that the two men would have never lived together in Weimar, 
if Pro^ idcnco had not designed to puzzle posterity with the 
contrast, and to oenupy its leisure moments with the debate as 
to which is the great^T. They have unfortunately passed into 
history, with the h?g;d verms betA\^eeu their names, which 
never kept asunder the Doe and Roe of liction with a more 
abiding jiertinacity. 

This is a great injur} which we inflict upon ourselves. 
T^ndoubtedly, that delightful jX'riod of their coininon activity 
at Weimar affon Is the ne st natural oj»;.ortuiiity for iiisiit tiling 
a comparison between tbem, Avhimi is not without its interest 
and advantage. Their mental tviideneies dilfered too distinctly 
to escape observation ; j)e’ haps they « hulh iige it, and perhaps 
the two ]}oets are ivUcwortliy as successful ex]ionents ol* the 
two great elements Humanit), tlie Keal and the Ideal. 
For neither was Goethe the Avhole man, nor was Schiller the 
less complete one, he has been represented. But it is in this 
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very distinctness with which they developed respectively those 
two great elements, that wo ought to discern, not only the 
special mission of each, but the still higher mission of both 
united. It is striking to notice how their diversity produces 
an unity ; it would be instructive to analyze their characters, 
in order to perceive their capacity for creating a third character 
which is the idea of Humanity, the result of the two tenden- 
cies which make a man. It seems, then, iis if that period of 
their artistic union was a lucky manoeuvre of nature, to bring 
together her two elements most favourably developed, that she 
miglit give the world (zsmnoice of a Manr Where Clocthe 
was deficient, Schiller abounded ; where the latter yearned to 
express that which is absolute, the former fulfilled definite and 
ascertained limits. Both were earnest seekers after Truth ; 
it was for both the very condition of their existence, a demand 
of their consciousness which they never once evaded. But we 
attain a steadfast form of truth, and a harmonious develop- 
ment of huinaii faculties, only by combining the results of 
both ; or rather, a tnu? man, made after the divine image, is 
the union of both their tendencies. There*, will be a residue, 
if wc attempt to unite tin*, two men as they were, but, that 
excepted, the product Is the t}^)(*. of that which is possible 
within us ; and as such it should be prized, studied, and 
never rudely violated. When German scholars have asked, 
“ Which is greater ; Goethe ? Schiller ?” others have sought 
to deprecate such a distinction, and have taken refuge in the 
simile of the Dioscuri ; but even that will not servo our turn, 
for an alternate immortality dues not become those wlio arc 
really immortal and available only when made into one. 

The translator hns since found this idea of the genuine rela- 
tion of Goethe and Schiller to each other and to us, well stated 
by Gervinus in his admirable history of German Literature. 
It occurs after a parrallel, or ratlier statement of a coalition, 
which exhausts the genius of both, and for insight and com- 
pioteness ij die best extant. “And thus the lines of the 
double nature in lx)th intersect so manifoldly, that they exhibit 
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to US a common whole only in the shape of a coalescence, 
which should delight us and give us the foundation for a self- 
construction, as it lay in the purpose of the men themselves. 
Who would choose between them : who would blindly lose sight 
of that fundamental doctrine of both, which we find so repeat- 
edly, so expressly, in their writings, the doctrine of the united 
totality of human nature ? Who would esteem either as the 
One, per excellentiam, when they themselves refer us to a 
Third, which is greatei* than both ? There is only one point 
of view from which a preference for cither is admissible : in 
tJie recognition we make of that in our own nature which is 
inirrow and incomplete, and which leads every one, after the 
very example of our two poets, to that one of both wdio is 
foreign to him, tliat merged in the excellence of an antagonis- 
tic nature, he may repair his deficiency, and learn, from the 
counterfoil of his being, to make the acknowledgment which 
(loethc made with respect to Miiller — he is what we ought to 
he ! For not unless we recognise wheroiu our own existence 
is deficient, and also strive to he that which we arc not, need 
we lio]»o in some measure to become, 'wliat we really ought to 
be.” * 

With this preliminary we are naturally Jed to the Letters 
upon yEsthctic Culture, the second luece in this volume : for 
Ms aim is to develop this very ideal man, nowhere so nearly 
expressed m life as iu the union of Goethe and Schiller. 
Those Letters stand unccpialled in the department of iFsthe- 
ties, and arc so esteemed even in Germany, wliicli is so fruit- 
ful upon that topic. Schiller is Germany’s host /Esthetician, 
and these letters coiiti.iu the highc> ' moments of Sdiiller. 
Whether wc desire rigorous logical investigation or noble poe- 
tic expression, whether we wish to stimulate the intellect or in- 
flame the heart, we need seek no farther than these. They 
are trophies won from an uiipoi)ular, metaphysical form, by a 


* Gesch. d. poctischen National-Literatur, v. 522. 
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lofty, inspiring and absorbing subject. It is impossible to 
read many of them with an equable colour and an unquickened 
heart-beat : the voice we hear is “ tis it were of a trumpet ” 
talking with us, and it says indeed none other than the words 
heard by John — come up hither ! 

The history of these Letters is interesting, and also neces- 
sary for the full enjoyment and understanding of them. On 
this point the translator avails himself of the labours of Pro- 
fessor Gervinus,. the best authority, both in matters of fact 
and of taste. 

Schiller published them in 1795, during a period of the 
most intense political excitement, when the licign of Terror 
was di'awing to its close, and the affiliated societies through- 
out France and Germany stormed the fiercest, lie was fiir 
from being indifiTcrent to the signs of the age, and was more 
inclined to call that a genuine movement of humanity which 
Goethe only regarded as an accidental imeute. Some of the 
early Letters give us his cool opinion and the precise value at 
which he rated the existing movement : and it will be seen 
that the character of the times furnished him with the starting- 
point for his investigations. Jt is also noteworthy that ho 
addi’essed the Letters to Christian Frederic, Duke of Ilolstein- 
Augustenburg, who had rendered vSchillcr noble aid when he 
was sinking under disappointment and disease. The incident 
is thus relate d by Mr. Carlyle : ‘‘ t.N;hiIler had not long been 
sick, wlnni the hereditary Prince, now reigning Duke of llol- 
sleLu-Angnsteubm’g, jointly with the Count von Schimmol- 
inann, conferred on him a pension of a thousand crowns for 
three years. No stij)ulation was added, but merely that he 
should be careful of his health, and use evey attention to 
recover. This speeciy and generous aid, moreover, was pre- 
sented with a delicate politeness, which, as Schiller said, 
touched him more than even the gift itself.” He could make 
no return more worthy than the work which was the first fruit 
of his convalescence. 

The prince stood at the head of the Danish circle, which 
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the poet Baggcsen had inspired with an enthusiasm for 
Schiller, and which, strangely enough, seems to liavo einhraced 
the French ideas of Freedom with greater warmth than the 
middle class. ‘‘ If this Prince is not ours beyond doubt,” 
wrote Baggcsen to llciuhold, “then all the Posas* can betake 
themselves with their schemes to Bedlam.” When directed 
to such a man, the political obscrv’ations in the commence- 
ment of the .d^stlietic Letters, have a suitableness and signi- 
ficance. The philoso])hic poet feels tliat the age requires a 
declaration of Freedom rather than of Beauty; and the great 
process pending in France, which ought to be decided by the 
reason, naturally would engage his j)cn. But he withstands 
this temptation, and excuses himself not on the ground of 
inclination, but on principle* lie undertakes to show, that to 
solve this political i)robIem, one must pass through the region 
of tlic -<Fsthctic. To prove this, he considers in one view the 
natiii’c of Man and of tho State, and finds that if man would 
exchange the state of nature or need for the moral state, he 
must possess that totality of the ancients, in whom thijre was 
a distinct harmony of thought, penjcpllon and action, both in 
Art and IVlity; wJiiio our bodies politic display rudeness in 
the lower, and relaxation in the high(‘r classes. We cannot 
suppose that the State, which has induced this evil, can of 
itself obviate it: where the upper classes do not use their 
freedom, they need not be deprived of it, and it need not be 
given to the great mass who blindly abuse it. All political 
im\>roveinent can result oniy fri m ennoblement of the character; 
but how can that take place under a barbarous polity? For 
this design we must seek an instrumei which is independent 
of the vStat.(‘,, and lay open sources which ]>rescrvc themselves 
pure through every political deiiravation. This instrument is 


♦Posa, the . philosophic Marquis in Don Carlos, the type of 
Schiller himself : always doing homage to the Bight, always on 
the side of Ililmanity, the s \vorn foe of falseness c;nd injustice. 

B 3 
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the Fine Arts. The Artist may secede from his age and 
elevate himself above it. 

This carries us to the Tenth Letter; and the whole range 
of German Literature cannot afford a composition equal to the 
Ninth, in dignity of statement, nobility of idea, aptness of 
language. Schiller emerges from the relations of his century, 
and stands upon the peak of time: he gives law to his age, he 
utters that which must be an inspiration not to be withstood, 
for all the true-hearted, for those who arc now breaking 
ground for our Future. There is hoj)e for our young country 
only if wo succeed in acclimating the principles of the i)oet. 

Schiller then proceeds to consult experience for the effects 
of Beauty upon the character. History declares that nations 
have declined in proportion to their aesthetic culture, that ener- 
vation and loss of freedom have followed close upon refine- 
ment. But ])erhaps, ho says, experience is not the arbitress 
in the decision of this question; at least it remains to be 
proved that the Beauty against which all historical examples 
seem to testify, is the same Beauty concerning •which he intends 
to speak. He then proceeds to evolve the conception of 
Beauty from the reason, and to establish someihiiig necessary 
nd absolute which shall be independent of the old declarations 
of history, and whose realization in life shall create history 
anew. 1 his is certainly a more satisfactory process than if 
Schiller had postponed his interrogation of the Ihnisoii, and 
had sought to present history as a sure, but hitherto imperfect 
and fragmentary, development of the pure idea of Beauty. 
More satisfactory, because he is thereby able to demonstrate 
that which no history has yet displayed, and to prophesy surely 
and hopefully a better future. To show how the State must 
finally represent his idea of Beauty, is better than merely to 
show how or why the State has hitherto misrepresented it, or 
how a philosophy of history might explain and combine isolated 
and incongruous pin v,omeua. The new Beauty which Schiller 
discovers is ('quivalent to a philosophy of history, and he re- 
turns to the order of nature in the Twenty-third nnd Twenty- 
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fourth Letters. The three different moments, passivity under 
nature’s force, freedom in the aesthetic state, and government 
of that forcc^n the moral state, arc the three epochs for the 
developemcnt of humanity in the mass and in the individual, 
just as they arc the condition of every cognition we receive 
through the senses: we pass to the Ileal through the Ideal, to 
the deeds of manhood through the wishes of youth. 

It is, however, the opinion of Gervinus that Schiller would 
have simplified the matter by confining himself wholly to the 
historical method, and by showing how experience contradicted 
in nowise his principles. That Schiller did not return to 
his problem, in the course of the Letters, and that he did not 
carry out the idea he started of thc‘ relation between scsthctical 
and political culture, but left it as a fragment, permits us to 
regard it as one of those interruptions caused by circum- 
stances, and wliich demamls a future man, with a like affinity 
for the past and present time, to knit together in a favourable 
moment the disstwen-ed threads. Before we ourselves arc 
farther advanced hi our political culture, we shall not dare to 
decide, why the most artistic nation of the earth has had 
the purest civic development; how far an lesthetic people is 
(pialified by its harmonious culture for the creation of a harmo- 
ni<Misly compacted polity; under -what conditions a people 
which has attained this culture will remain stationary cornjila- 
cently, and feel more contemted to decline in the province of 
Art than to aspire in the State; and how long it would bear 
the discrepancy bet^veen its actual political position and that 
more worthy one, which would correspond with its degree of 
culture and fullness of power.”* 

Following this there is an admirable analysis of the remain- 
der of the /Esthetic Letters, to the temptation for translating 
which I should yiehl, were not the temptation greater to leave 
the field fresh and unexplored for every lover of Schiller and 


• Gesch. d. pcctischon National-Literatrr, v. 426. 
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his subject. Those parts which are purely metaphysical will 
not be rcpulvsive, and the iron consistency of the whole pre- 
cludes their being slighted. Schiller emerges frftn all of them 
with grace and case, and requites us for our labour by the 
captivating and insi)iring statements of his conclusions. The 
dizzy and perilous trains of tlioiight all lead to high, sunny 
table-lands, and into green resting places: they are like the 
bridge, fine as a hair and keen as a razor, which the Faithful 
must pass to reach Paradise.* 

A history of the ^Esthetic Letters properly includes a state- 
ment of Schiller’s relation to Kant, since we find in the First 
Letter an admission that they are based u])on Kantian priii- 
ci])l( 5 S. But a thorough discussion of this relation is much 
beyond the limits of an introduction, which will only admit 
such points as are necessary for the pi-opcr appreciation of 
Schiller’s iKsthetic the(»ry. Schiller was never strictly a 
disciple of Kant, but only coincided with him in one or two 
mental tcmhaicies which they held in common. The pure 
subjective method of Kant was modified by him, so as to 
include the objective also Tn one respe(‘t he was nearer 
'^^'ichte than Kant, because the former (iistingiiished Object 
from Su]>j‘ ct, while the latter only made it depeiuhmt upon 
Subject. Fichte’s metaphysical formula, wdiicli has ])rovokcd 
60 much burlesque I and has excited so many good-natured 


* Schiller’s prose style is well adapted to metaphysical investiga- 
tions. That which Jean Paul calls “the perfection of pomp- 
prose,” with its parallels and antitheses, avails the intellect quite 
hH much as the iina'^ination. Schiller’s parallels bear along two 
ideas related or opposed, in company wdth each other, balancing 
them by the Avay, till their absolute or relative weight is ascer- 
tained. In fact, all the Letters may be said to state the two ten- 
dencies of humanity in a parallel, which skilfully develops, and 
finally unites in, a thud product, the ASsthotic Man. 

t Sc 2 , for instance, Coleridge’s remarks upon Fichte’s Egoism, 
and a Note upon page 95 of ♦he Biog. Lit'eruria : “ the categori- 
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suspicions of insanity, I==I, is certainly the first term of 
any genuine metaphysical theory, because thereby the Not-1, 
that is, World, in the widest sense of that word, is left as a 
quantity independent of our own Subject. Therefore the 
operation of Subject and Object is redprocaL It is not true, 
with Kant, that the outward is only a projection of the 
modes of our Onderstaiiding, which j^sition admits notliijig ab- 
solute, nothing positive and independent, save the categories into 
wliich the Understanding is divided: neither is it true, with 
Hume and otliers, that the source of all our knowledge is 
empirical, and only the etllorescencc of the five senses. There 
is a point kitween the two, and in a plane higher than both, 
an union of fact and idea, induction from, and anticipation 
ofj iNaturc, a distinct a])prcciation of the respective capacities 
of Subject and Object, which is the only true starting-point 
for inotajihysics and the only safe ground for science. Schiller 
attempt(id to throw himself into that position: the result was. 


cal Imperative, or the annunciation of the new Teutonic God, 
EyioevKanravt Sec*** But Fitchte did not state the reciprocity of 
Subject and Object : he assumed the former as the absolute sub- 
stance, thereby only declaiing the first term of a correct meta- 
physics. Ills position is assailable, because it is unqualified. 
Schclling unfortunately made it still less practicable. But in 
Schiller vve recognise the two necessary distinctions, first, hotween 
the finite Subject and the Divinity ; second, between Subject and 
Object; and nothing can be plairer than his statement of the re- 
ciprocity of the latter. The two fonner distinctions save us from 
Pantheism, the ground-idea of which, as a system, is, the ( ntire 
uselessness of any system at all, just as death is the unquestion- 
able remedy of all disorders : and the idea of reciprocity saves us 
li*om tlu5 materialism cf Kant, for that is materialism, in which 
the cognitions apt'iori (or the Understanding in action) both cre- 
ate, and yet arc only possible through, the Object, — so the latter 
in reality limits all faith and knowledge. 8cliillcr affected ncitlier 
the system nor the tenninology of Kant. (For the finest Analysis 
of Kant’s system, see that by Mr. Brownson, In his Boston Quar- 
terly, 1844.) 
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that he made Kant’s theory of ^Esthetics available, or more 
strictly speaking, lie rejected the process of pure speculation, 
and sought to give contents to Form; his plastic spirit 
wrought in Matter and the world of sense, and was not con- 
tent with Kant’s “ jjurc abstract metliod of deduction from 
conceptions.” lie was a Kantian only so far as Kant was 
practical, and only Avhere his ideas, “ extricated from their 
technical form, ajipcar as the prcscri])tive claims of the com- 
mon reason,” and arc the common sense of humanity. 

But it was Kant’s stern morality whicli first attracted Schil- 
ler, and which, aft(‘r all, is the only gcniuine bond of union 
between the two ])}iilosopIicrs. Kant was disgusted with the 
seiitimeutality of pietism and poetry, on the one hand, and 
with the loose philosophy of W^ioland and the Anacreontic 
school, on the other: and he promulgated a system which 
reproduced iu a scientific form, the high (‘thics of Christianity, 
and he applied them, moreover, with distinguished success, 
to every sphere of human activity and knowledge. The sen- 
sualism of the ag(‘, was rebuked, and its waves arrested. 
This was the chief benefit of Kant’s labours: Ills metaphysical 
system is only a material id(vdism, proving nothing, giving no 
positive result, exci‘ptiiig as it shows the incapacity of the 
undcrsttiuding, “ which is of the earth, eartliy,” but his 
application of Christian morality to every reJatiou of life, to 
every sphere of science, and most esiu‘cially, to tluit of iFls- 
thetJcs, was positively useful, prodiu'tivc of immediate results, 
regenerating the tone of German thought. This Avas Kant’s 
real mission, on this rests his fame, and it is here that he 
commands respect and invites research. 

This numtal tendency of Kant was an irresistible attraction 
for the severe and pure mind of Stdiiller, and the sage of 
Kiinigsberg invited him precisely where Goethe was repelled. 
Hero recourse is again liad to Gervimis, for his statement of 
the way in which Kant and his dominant tendency affected 
Schiller’s Aesthetics. “ Kant separated Art from all the de- 
man4^, of exigency and utili^', he defined a free Beauty as 
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something distinct from dependent Beauty, and made tho 
essential of Art to consist in the Form. He regarded the fine 
arts, if tliey were not brought into union with moral ideas, 
as mere means of mental dissipation: ho called Beauty the 
symbol of moral goodness, and the fine arts the embodiment 
of moral ideas. To him, the development and culture of the 
moral feeling a\)]>eared to be the true preliminary to estab- 
lishment of the taste, which ought to creates a passage from 
the allurements of sense to an habitual moral interest. These 
were the principles which mainly attracted Schiller. The ob- 
scurity and discord in Kant on the subject of the relation of 
sense and morality, determined him to separate them dis- 
tinctly; the attractive opinions upon the Sublime, one of the 
finest places in Kant’s writings, where the dry limbs of spe- 
culation are clothed with the pleasant green of fact and ex- 
ample, arrested his attention: the hints which Kant let fall 
concerning the hapiiy union of a lofty culture and its constraint 
of law with the force of free nature, in the Gri'cian humanity, 
and a chance word that Art compared with Labour may be 
considered as a IMay, — all excited a storm of ideas in the mind 
of Schiller, to whom this province W'as familiar; and he now 
strove on all sides, from sheer stress of thought, to give 
himself fnll iittei’ance. It thus came to pass, that he finally 
dared to accomplish that ol‘ which Kant despaired. The latter 
had proposed to develop and to establish the subjective prin- 
ciple of Taste as an a prbri ])rinciple of the Judgment; ho 
had denied an objective primuple. But Schiller developed 
this ill his Aesthetic Letters, and thus ipso facto refuted 
him.” 

Although Schiller coincided with Kant particularly on the 
side of morality, yet he dhl not sympathize entirely with 
Kant’s presentation of the idea of Duty and Bight. It w^as 
too hard and Draconic, lie was disposed to abate somewhat 
of Kant’s asceticism, because be regartled virtue more as in- 
clination for duty; he respected the demands of nature, he 
would have man obey his reason with joy. And thus, con- 
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scious of moral dignity, he placed himself on the side of 
tlie Latitudiuarians against the moral Rigorists.” But how 
fiir this led Schiller into latitudinarianism, in the common 
sense of that word, will be pretty evident on the > perusal of 
the essay upon the Limits of Taste,” in which the loose 
principles of modern novelists, and the dilettantism which 
indulges artistic admiration of men whose principles corrupt 
Art, excepting so far as it is only imitative — are pointedly 
rebuked. There is no doubt that Schiller regarded not only a 
love for Truth, but also a love for virtue, as essential to form 
the true Ai*tist: and when it is said that he diverged from the 
asceticism of Kant, it is to be understood only with reference 
to his more Christian statement of Duty. In one place he has 
defined Christianity as ‘‘ the moral Imperative transfigured by 
Love.” Kant’s system does not admit the latter principle: his 
morality is hung with clattering categoi'ical imperatives,” and 
though an admirable antagonistic statement to the E])icurean- 
ism of his day, wants that creative, renewing ])rinciple, which 
substitutes for obedience to the Law, a love of (hxl. 

That chaiico word of Kant’s, ‘‘ that iVi’t compared with 
Labour may be considered as a Play,” is tlu^ origin of Schiller’s 
Play-impulse, a term nowhere used by Kant. But his Cri- 
tique of the Judgment ” furnishes us with remarks like the 
following: “ Every form of objects of sense (^both of the ex- 
ternal and, mediat(dy, of the internal) is either Shape or Play : 
in the latter case, either play of slia]>es (in 8pace, posture and 
dance) or play of perceptions (in Time).” “ To make a dis- 
tinction between Art and Labour, the one may be called free^ 
the other Wc regard the first as subserving a design 

only as play, that is, as an occupation in itself agreeable: but 
the second, as a task imposed, that is, as an occupation in 
itself disagreeable, and only attractive through its result (that 
is, the pay).” ‘‘ Oratory is the art which carries on a business 
of the intellect as a free play of the imagination: Poetry, that 
which conducts a free play of the imagination as a business of 
the iutclhiCt;” and several otW passages, certainly not quite 
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stinct and practical, particularly in the Analysis of the 
Sublime, where Kant makes a free nse of this idea of Play as 
mental disposition. Schiller has erected it into a theory, 
ad the Play-iiiipnLso is the chief nerve of his aisthetic system. 
The Letters explain satisfactorily what he means by and 
how even the common nse of lano'na^»;e justifies the ndo])tion of 
the term. Suppose that at any moment we should have the 
twofold ex]Kiricnce of ])erceptlon and of reflection, and should 
exist as Matter and Spirit, wc should have at that moment a 
complet(i intuition of our Humanity. It would evolve the 
riay-impulse: the word ])la.y indicating all that is neither in- 
ternally nor cKternally contingent nor constrained. The Play- 
im]uilse is not entirely the desire for amusement, as display(‘d 
in th(^ sports of diftcu’ent nations, nor the faculty of llnmour, 
in vrhich, tlie way, Schiller is curiously defleitmt. But all 
those are. hut singh*. phases of the Play-impulse, which is 
c(jui valent t(» man yastlietically devidoped: it indicat(‘.s a nature 
whose hvo tomhuicies arc ])oised and have a mutual and har- 
monious o[)era(ion. The .TSthetic Art-impulse 'will never 
unfold itsi'It!, if the lflay-im])ulse has not tirst become active. 

So far as the sjiurts of a jicojile are indicative; of its jcsIIk'- 
tic ciiltme and the di.'velojuneiit of its J*Jay-imj)iilse, the sons 
of the Puritans may lie judged to be still in a slate, of nature. 
With ns it is most emphatically ^Sall work and no l)lay.” Our 
life, is h;ird, anshu'e, th<»roughly em]urical; the oscillation to 
the subjective extreme has just commenced. AVc are not 
self-poised, onr centre of gravity is not removed far enough 
from the surface: we are not yet Persons, bnt we only repre- 
sent conditions. Tlic common natio’-al life, dees not de]iend 
upon anything, it is like a supcrlici«\s from u liich the, interior 
has fallen (piite away, leaving it thin and hazardous. The 
(mimic look imputed to us exiiresses exactly our want of 
development, fulness, , ‘esthetic balance*: in short, tried hy 
Schiller s sesthetic rnli‘s, we, arc not so enoiinously removed 
from the savages wdiom we have just {lis])osM ssed, an‘l 
whose arrow-heads the Mew England [dough still turns up 
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ill numbers. So long as we seek definite results, “ fiery-red 
with haste,” and thosi^ results not always the most ennobling, 
we shall never appreh(*iid that golden mean between Person 
and Condition, Friiedoni and Nature, where the true humanity 
wdll finally rest and expand. 


“ The age culls simples, 

With a broad clown's back turned, broadly, to the glory of the 
stars — 

We are gods by oui- own rcck’ning — and may well shut up the 
temples, 

And wield on, amid the incense-steam, the thunder of our cars. 

“For wc throw out acclamations of s(df- thanking, self-admiring. 
With, at every mile rim fasten,— ‘O the w'ondrous, wondrous age,' 
Tattle thinking if wo work our Souls as nobly as our iron, — 

Or if angels will commend us, at the goal of pilgrimage." 

Miuiy of the cbnracb'risiics of Schiller’s ago, mentioned in 
the earlier Letters, will be found to indicate also onr own. 
Sec particularly the Second, Fifth and Sixth. 

The other Essays contained in this voliiino were writbm 
bKibre th(i Letters upon ^Esthetic, (kilture, exce])ting tlu‘, two 
immediately succeeding : and though they dis])lay great in- 
sight, sound ci'itieisni, a lively moral sense, and arc full of 
admirable views and suggestions, ycd ibey have no particular 
system, and do nut betray the master-hand which gave us the 
Letters, 'fhey arc the results of his meditations during the 
study of Lessing, AMiickelmauii, Aristotle and Kant. Some of 
them were designed to make an a]>pliciition of Kantian prin- 
ciples, that “ Upon the Suldime,” for example. Tliey might 
be freely illustrated with liints, and iiarallel passages from 
Kant’s aesthetic works, but with no particular utility, since he 
is everywhere more ])ractical than Kant, and is the best 
intci’pretcr and applicr of his speculations. Two of Schiller’s 
best Essays, remain untranslated, “Upon (Irace and Dignity,” 
and “ Upon Nilive and Seut’Tieiital IVtry.” Each is nearly 
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as long as the Letters upon ^Esthetic Culture, and may pos- 
sibly appear in a second volume of Translations. In the one 
“ upon Niiive and Sentimental Poetry,” he constructs the con- 
ception of the perfect Poet, as he constructed the i)erfect hu- 
manity in the il^^sthctic Letters. It is less abstract than the 
latter, and more historical, that is, it describes the national 
poets and criticises different kinds of poctiy, and abounds in 
application and example. Schiller regards Niiive and Senti- 
iiumtal poetry as the only possible modes in which the poetic 
genius can make expression.* 

Though The Pliiloso])hical Letters,” given in this volume, 
have, no connection with yKsthetics, yet they are interesting as 
revealing one of the early moods of Schiller’s mind, and also 
attractI\ o from tJie sublilty of thought and cxpi’cssion. That 
he did iiu., rest mi the ])antheistic “Theoso])hy of Julius,” is 
sutlieicnlly indicated by th(‘. Preface of the L(‘.Ucrs, even if his 
future writings did not make it manifest. Schiller has no- 
where distinctly stahal the articles of his religious laith, and 
])robiib]y, judged by most ortliodox standards, he did not pos- 
sess any. Hut if we believe that a. pure and earnest heart, a 
(piick and honest conscience, a. distinct ])erception of Christ as 
the Ideal of virtue and the embodiment of a divine life, arc the 
things needful to creat(*, a Christian, then was Schiller one. 
P»iit if in addition, we are. disposed to insist upon some intel- 
lectual statement ol’ the method and circumstances of that re- 
velation of Goodness, or if, venturing still farther, we claim 
certain statements of doctrine, as essential to the reproduction of 
this goodness, — then indeed is Schiller no longer a Christian; 
for he supplies us nowhere with a Cl ’istoiogy, though the two 


* Of tlic rest of Schiller’s philosophical writings, the following 
have been translated: “The Mission of Moses ” — in the Monthly 
Repository, 1825 : part of his introduoU)ry liccturo to an historical 
course at Jena, in Mrs. Austin’s “German Prose Writers;” and 
“The Stage, considered as a ]Moral Institution,” in the Knickei- 
bockcr ; February, 1845. 
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priiicij)Ics of Duty and Love arc most distinctly stated and ap- 
plied. His inner life was doubtless better than any definition 
of a Christology, even were it made by a Schiller. And if the 
possession of this inner life is the destiny of hiiinanity, if it is 
by such fruit that the human soul is to be known, then Schiller 
must have had soincwfiere an adequate Christology, and a de- 
finite supernatural one too — supposing the hitter essential to the 
formation of a divine life. Hut as the Founder of our Faith 
has himsiOf declared such to be noii-esscnlial, we arc forced to 
believe that Schill(‘.r's adequate Christology was sim]>Iy the [jos- 
S(!Ssion of that spirit, which is anterior to all intellectual state- 
ments, which nerves the will, keejis sacred tiui considence, and 
which is to be known as f/ifi: or, in apostolic languages it is 
Christ himself formed in our hearts. To ask h(nii that life 
arises, or to demand this or that intellectual garnish, as if the 
life were (ilse invalid, is immediately to l(‘a]) the pah*, of Chris- 
tian toleration, and recall those times when nnconvert(*d dis- 
cii)les would fain have kindled a fire out of heavim for non-coii- 
fonning Samaritans, and those later times wh(*n the sanui fire 
was kindled with torch and fagot — since heaven has always 
sympathized with Ik reties, and will not burn. 

The undeniabh^ characters of a good life cannot be dcni(?d to 
Schiller: he is known by his works — in every sense. Pure, 
high-minded, truth-loving, enamoured of virtue for her own 
sweet sake, he ]u*esents to us the lofty si)ectacle of a man 
])ursuing the ideal of his ractj through every o]q)osition, dis- 
ajipointmciit, loss. JL* would realize Christiuuity, which is 
the moral law transfigured by love. In his own iicrson he 
represents the struggles of humanity: his life was an unfinished 
proi)h(*cy. It is insi)iring, because his deeds were vast, and 
rang like the sounds of a trumpet: it is jiathetic and purify- 
ing, because it contained the divine element of sorrow, and 
wc are given to see a spirit, not only battling with the 'world 
and with necessities, but well-nigh over-mastered by its own 
yearning, lie was the direct ambassador of the Ideal; he had 
an indefeasible r*ght to die* ,*e to humanity the terms of its 
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culture, because lie evolved it from the regenerative ide*a of 
duty as Love. And what* he preached, he practised. 

Therefore we do not require that the Philosophical Letters 
should be anything more than a fragment, which they arc: 
neither arc we troubled alwiit his antique, (Irseco-hebraic 
‘‘ Ai’tists,” or “ Gods of Greece,” composed during the same 
jicriod. His nsaturer writings present to us his genuine creed 
and philosophy, and show us his heart still honest and pure, 
still unstonned, though a Titanic intellect had often encamped 
before it. His siKH-ial mission Avas to legislate for man’s 
thctic Culture, and to plant art upon the ])rinciplc of morality. 
Therefore wc arc to look for an iiitellcctiial develojiment con- 
gruous Avith that design, and to expect neither the sermonic 
style nor substance. 

Tn the C(n>eluding paragraph of the essay on “ d^stlietic Man- 
ners ” ( ontained in this volume, Schiller seems to confound 
Jteligion Avith the prospects of immortality, and to make the 
former a substitute where true virtue does not yet exist. But 
this is only a Uunporary assumption on his jiart, of the ])opu- 
lar definition of religion. He merely wishes to state the rela- 
tion of tlui common concejition of the latter to that which is 
absolutely rdigious — that is, a Jove of virtue. Til] won ])Os- 
scss true virtue, they must have le/jalitu, obedience to 

the law; AN'hich conception includes rcAvard and penalty. Abso- 
lute' religion is a love of Aortue, because that alone fulfils our 
destiny; it is a necessity of our spiritual organization, and 
therefore entirely independent of any reference to rcAvard or 
penalty. But Schiller’s concession to the Aveakness of human 
nature is only temporary; he declares thi maximum of man’s 
capacity, that he may not continue 11 /i* ever content with a 
minimum. Neither arc avo to regard virtue as its own re- 
ward, which is a dilution of the Kantian principle: because 
then vice Arould be avoided only fi\;m a desire for moral 
happiness,, which deportment interpolates the element of' re- 
ward. But virtue must be Avon because it is liie sole condition 
and pabulum of our spiritual life. We demand no pay for 

‘ 3 
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breatliing, and we do nc>t carry it on because it turns out to be 
a luxury; we only wish to sustain life. 

In conclusion, the translator would fain make some repara- 
tion lor having called this an introduction. It is very inade- 
quate, in view of whom and wliat it was his duty to introduce, 
and he joyfully concludes the bungling formula whicli was 
honestly meant to facilitate the formation of the reader^s new' 
friendship. And w ith respect to the translation, he can only 
ho])e never to hav(‘ violated the meaning of the author. The 
pleasant task is concluded which lias made the beloved Schiller 
so long a household word and a daily jiresence; and a pre- 
monition of solitude and loss makes the nmlti[)lying last words 
a temptation, which is withstood only for the sake of the 
reader. 


Note. With the passage of Scliillor above designated, compare 
the Twenty- fourth Letter of the iEsthctic Culture ; and i)articu- 
larly the noble passage in the sixth paragraph. — The prescribed 
limits of this introduction force the translator to resign one or two 
anticipated toi)ics, connected with Schiller’s theory. 


Feb. 20, 1840. 
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PKEFACE. 


Tjik roilsoii, like the heart, has its epoehs aiul its destinies, 
but its liistory is more rarely developed. VVe seem to be 
satisfied witli developing the passions in their extremes, aber- 
rations and conseqiienees, whliout regarding tludr intimate 
connexion with the thought-system of the individual. The 
universal rout of moral deju'avity is a partial and lluctuating 
philoso])hy, so much the. more dangerous, since it deceives the 
b»Mnist(!d r(‘ason with a show of legality, truth and conviction, 
and is therefore less under tli(^ restraint of a native moral scu- 
timeiit. On the contrary, an enlightened understanding ele- 
vates even tlui sentiments — the head must fashion the heart. 

In an epueh lilo* the present, w'hen the simplification and 
difliir-ion of reading have so w'onderfully increased the thinking 
community, when tln^ blissful resignation ol ignorance begins 
tr give way to a dawn I ng improvement, and only a few arc 
nulling to remain stationary wlicro the accichmts of birth liave 
cast tliein, it a])]H*ars to b(^ m t entirely unimportant to watch 
the roused and progressive re.ason in certain crises, to adjust 
certain truths and errors which insinuate themselves into 
morals, and may bo res])ectivcly the ..onreo of happiness and 
misery, — and at least, to x^oint out the hidilcn roeks upon 
which the proud reason has so often sutfonid s}ii})wreck. We 
seldom arrive at truth excei)t through oxtremes; w^e must first 
exhaust error — and often madness — ^])eforc w(» can attain the 
radiant goal of peaceful wisdom. 

A few friends, animated w’tli a like, ardour for truth an<l 
moral beauty, who have arrived at tin* same 'j)er?uasion from 
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very diflferent routes, and now view the travelled path with 
tranquil looks, have united in a project to unfold some re- 
volutions and epochs of thought, some excesses of the spe- 
culative understanding; and under the fiction of two young 
men of uneijual characters, to give them to the world in the 
form of a correspondence. The following letters are the com- 
mencement of this experiment. 

Thus opinions which are set toith in these letters, can only 
be relatively true or false, according as the world is reflected 
in cither soul, and in no other. The jirogrcss of the corre- 
spondencii will demonstrate, how these partial, often exagge- 
rated, often contradictory assertions, will (‘rsolve themseves 
finally into a universal, refined and steadfast form of truth. 

Scejiticism and free-thinking are the fever -paroxysms of 
the human spirit, and, even by the unnatural convulsions 
which they cause in well-organized minds, must at last ]>ro- 
mote established he.alth. The more dazzling ami seducing the 
error, the greater triumph for the truth; the more torturing 
the doubt, the greater the summons to conviction and settled 
certainty. But it is necessary to expose this doubt, this error; 
knowledge) of the disease must precede the cure. If an im- 
petuous youth fails to discern the truth, it loses as little as 
virtue and r'^'llgion, when the vicious disown them. 

The^e previous remarks were necessary, in order to specify 
the point of ^;ie^v, from which we wish the following corre- 
spondence to be read and judged. 



PniLOSOPIIIOAL LETTERS. 


JULIUS TO RAPHAEI.. 


In Ot tob(?r. 

You have left me, Ka]»}iaeJ, and fair Nature cllsapiK'ars — the 
loavorf fall yellow from the trees, and a sad Autmrm-inist set- 
tles like a pall over the exhaust'd lields. 1 waud(‘r solitary 
through the melaiieholy eoimtiy, calling loudly upon your 
uamc', and am vexed that my Raphael does not aiisv er me. ^ 

I had endured yonr last embraces. The mournful rattling 
of the caiTiag(i which bore, you lieiice, at length had died 
away. I, so hapjy, had already raised a beneticimt hillock 
over the joys of the past, but now you stand anew in thcvse 
scenes, like a dei)arted s])irit, and are present with me again 
in each favourite spot of our rambles. 1 have climbed these 
rocks by your side, ami wandeiaid through this boundless lif ld 
of vision. In the dim sanctuary of these beech trees we 
first conceived the bold ideal <>f our friendship. It was hero 
that we lirst opened the ancestral tables of the spirit, and 
dulius found in Raphael so near a kinsman. Thm’c is no 
fountain, no thicket, no hill, where a memory of \anishe<l 
bliss does not even dash athwart my peace. All, all has con- 
s]>ircd against my recovery; for wherever i tread, 1 recall the 
sad scene, of our separation. 

What have you created me, Raphael? What so lately lias 
become of me! Great, dangerous man, would tliat I ha'l 
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never known you, or never lost you! Hasten back upon the 
wings of love, return, or the tender shoot of your planting 
is gone. Can your mild spirit venture to leave your at- 
tempted work so fir from its completion. The ground-pillars 
of your proud wisdom totter in my brain and heart, all the 
splendid palaces built by you, fall prostrate, and the bruised 
worm writhes sorrowfully among the ruins. 

Happy Kden-time, when with blindibld eyes I reeled 
through life, like one drunken — wlnni every curiosity and 
wish were bounded by the paternal horizon — when a clear 
sunset portended for me nothing loftier than a fair auroral 
morrow — when only a gazette admonished me of the world, 
only the d(^atli-kncll, of eternity, only spectre tah'S, of an ac- 
count bcj'ond the grave — when I still (piailed before a spirit 

Evil and clung the more aifectionately to the Divinity. 1 
felt and was Iiapi)y. Ra])hael has taught me to think, and I 
am in tlie path to lament my creation. 

Creation? — That is only a sound without sense, which my 
reason cannot admit. There was a time when I was con- 
scious of nothing, when none were conscious of mt^; so wi; say, 
I was not. That time is no more, and so we s.jy that I am 
created. 15ut we know notl.oig more of the millions who liav(‘, 
appeared for centuries, ami y(*t w(*. say tiny are. On what do 
we groumi fli(^ right to allij’in a b(‘giiiiiing and deny an end? 
We maintain that tlie cessation |of sjnritnal exist(mce contj*a- 
dicts the infinite goodness. Then did this iiilinite goodness 
iirst originate with the creation of tin*, world? If llierc has 
been a jxn-iod wlien spirits did not exist, vas the iiilinite 
goodiu'ss, even a whole previous eternity, iiietlective? If 
the fabric of the world is a perfection of the Creator, was his 
perf(‘vtion incompletf' before the world’s creation? Hut such a 
j)re.smn))tion contradicts the idea of the jierfectcd Goil, then 
W(U'(‘> tliarc no creation — whither, Kapluud, Jiave I reasoned 
myself? Tearful labyrinth of my conclusions! I reject the 
(kTator, as soon as 1 believe in a God. Tlien wherefore do I 
need a viod, if I sidlice without a Creator? 
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You have stolon the belief which j^ave mo joy. You have 
taught me to despise, where once 1 worshipped. A thousand 
things wore so venerable to me, before, your gloomy wisdom 
exposed tlumi. I saw a throng twess church-ward, 1 heard 
their inspired devotion unite in fraternal \vorship — twice I 
stood by the bed of death, twice saw — the mighty miracle of 
religion, tlic ho])e of heaven viebn-ions over the terrors of an- 
nihilation, and the fresh beams of joy kindling in the dim eye 
of th(i dying. 

Divine, yes divine must the doctriiu* be, 1 cried, which the 
best of men acknoAvlcdge, wdiich coiKpiers so mightily, and so 
woiidertully consoles. Your cold w isdom quenched my enthu- 
siasm. For you said to me, just as many once thronged 
around the hernne and the temj)les of .lupitcr, just as many 
have as cheerfully mounb'd tlndr funeral-pile in honour of their 
Brahma. Shall that Avhich y(ui tind so odious in paganism, 
prove the divinity of your doctrine? 

Believe nothing but your oavii rtiason, you continued. There 
is nothing holy but truth. What the reason recognises, is 
truth. I obeyed you, sacriliecd all my opinions, fircul, like 
that d<‘sperate conqueror, all my shi])s, Avlion I landed on this 
island, and destroyed all hopes of* retreat. I can no longer be 
recoiieilcd Avilh an opinion AAliieli I once derided. JMy reason 
is now all to me, my only guaramee for divinity, virtue, im- 
mortality. Woe to me hemadbrtli, if 1 find this to be only a 
surety for denial, if my Acneratioii sinks Indore its C(»nclusions, 
if a shattered bi-ain-thread agioites its otnu’atioiis. Henceforth 
my haj>])iiiess de]n*n(Is njnai tlie harmonious action of the seri- 
soriinn. Woe to me, if the strings of tliis instrument giA'^e an 
uneertain sound in the critical periods of my existence — if my 
convictions tluttcr Avitli iny pulsations! 
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JULIUS TO RAPHAEL. 

^'ouR (loctriiio has flatto.rcd my pride. I was a prisoner — 
you have led me forlli to the day; the f»old(Ui li^Iit and the illi- 
mitable expanse have dcJiglited my eyes. Hitherto 1 was con- 
tent with the modest fame of being caller 1 a good son of my 
family, a frirmd of my friends, a useful meiubru- of socirJy; you 
have changed me into a citizmi of the universe. JMy desires 
had made yet no inroad upon the rights of the great. I tole- 
rated th(‘. fortunate, since beggars tolerated me. 1 blushed nrjt to 
envy one ])art of humanity, since a still greater ])art reniain(?d 
I'or me to ])ity. N^ow 1 learned for tin*, first time, that my claim 
to enjoyment was as weighty as that of my brethrrm. How 1 
perceived that T appropriated a portion of atmosphere no greater 
or l(‘ss, llnm the lords of the earth. ]bi])hael severed ev(Ty 
bond of emiformity and opinion. I felt mysi‘lf entin'ly free; 
ior the reason, said Itaphael to me, is the only monarehv in the 
world of spirit; 1 bore my im[)erial throne in my braiji. All 
things in heaven and on earth, liave no value, no estimation, 
hevond that coneeded by the reason. Tin; whole creation is 
mine* for J possess an indisputable anthorilv to enjoy it fully. 
AH spirits — one d(*grce lower than tln^ lidiiiite Spirit — are 
my p(H*rs, since we all obey one ])rinelple, do homage to one 
sovereign. 

liow elevated and inaguifieeut sounds this annuneiation ! 
What sto'o for my thirst after knowledge*.! But — unhappy 
eontradielion of Nature — this tree, aspiring spirit is wound 
m.to the* inflexilde, immutable clockwork of a mortal body, 
cmla-oiled with its little wants, yokeel to its petty destinies — 
this god is banished to a w'orld of worms. J'he vast spacer of 
Nature is opem to his activity, but be may not cnt(*rtaiii two 
ideas at once. His ^*yes bear him to tljc ])urch-lam}) of divi- 
jii<^y, but be himself must slowly and painfully creep towards it 
through the elements of time. To exhaust one enjoyment he 
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must renounce all others; two unlimited desires are too great 
for his narrow heart. Each newly-acquired joy costs him tlie> 
sum of all the former ones, and the present moment is the 
sepulchre of all tlui past. A lover’s hour is a pulsation de- 
du(ited from friendship. 

Wherever I look, Raphael, how confined is man! How great 
the distance l)(*twccn his pretensions and their fullilment! How 
eiiviablii his benelicimt slumber — wake him not ! He is so 
happy till he lu'gins to ask, Avhither he must go, and Avhema* he 
came. Ih'asou is a torch in a dungeon. The prisoner knew 
nothing of the, light, hut a dream of freedom glea.mcd overliim, 
like a Hash in the night, Avhich leuA^es it all the darkiT. Onr 
philosophy is ihe unfortunate curi osity of (EdipuSp avIio nev(‘r 
ceas(‘d to impiire, till tlie liideous oracle solved its(‘lf: — 

“ Wl’.o and vvlienc.(‘ art thou, never canst thou know!” 

Does your wis(l(»m recompense me for that of Avhieh it has 
deprived me? If you ha<l no k(“y to heaven, why should you 
have l‘or(*(‘d me li’om the earth? If you km‘W' beforehand, that 
the. way to wi.sdoin led through tlie IVightful deliles of doubt, 
wliy did you hazard tlie innocent ])eace of your . I uli us upon thi'i 
doubtful cast? 


If .something bad 

Is lying all tv )0 near upon the Good 
Wliicli I had t}u>ught to do, I fain Ibrboar 
To do the G()o<l. 

You h;i.vo torn doAvn ;i hut that was inii.ahited, and hav-* 
founded on the jilaec* a splendid palace of the dead. 

Rajdiael, 1 demand my soul from you. 1 am jiot ha])py. 
My C(mrage has gone, ami 1 distrust my own powers. Write, 
tp me ([iiiekly! Only your healing' hand can pour halm into 
my biirniug Avoiind. 


1 ) 
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RAPIIAEL TO JULIUS. 

Happiness like ours, Julius, without iut(UTU])ti(m, would be too 
much for a human lot. This thought often haunted me in the 
full enjoyment of our friendship. AVdiat them embittered my 
bliss, was a wholiisome preparation to alleviate my present 
condition. Having been tempered in the stern school of 
resignation, I am more alive to the consolation of seeing in our 
separation an easy sacrifice, wherewith to compensate dcjstiiiy 
for tlie joys of a future union. You never knew till now, what 
renunciation is. For the first time you suflia*. 

And yet piThaps It is for your benefit that 1 am just now 
torn from your side. You are afilicted with a disiaise, from 
winch, in order to be secure from a rela])se, you can only re- 
cover of yourself. Th(‘. more forsaken you fiH‘l, the more you 
will call into re(iuisition (‘very remedy within yourself; the less 
immediate alleviation you receive from d(‘ceitfnl })alliatives, 
lln; more surely you will succeed in totally eradicating tin* 
ev il. 

1 do not repent of having roused you from your sweet dream, 
although }’onr present condition is ])ainful. 1 have <Ione no- 
thing but hasUni a crisis, which sooner or later infallibly occurs 
to such souls as your own, wliilc^ (‘verything depends upon tlie 
Mcriod of lifi^ in wliicli it is endured, d'liere are situations in 

hLb it is f(!ai ful to despair of truth and virtue. Woe to liiin, 
who has to contend with the sJihlilties of a retining reason, 
wliilc still under the dominion of jiassion. 1 liavc fully (‘X- 
i‘^ri{*nccd what that is, and to guard you from such a fate, 
noiliiiig remaiiual f<.\L me but to reuder this unavoidable con- 
tagion Ijannles.'j by inoculation. 

And wluit more fiivourablc moment could 1 choose for it, 
Julius? You stood before me in the full vigour of youth, body 
and spirit in the lordliest iwime, oppressed by no cares, fettered 
bv no passion, tree and strong, to meet the gi cat conflict whose 
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reward is the noble calm of conviction. Truth and error wca e 
not yet woven into your inlcrests. Your enjoyments and virtues 
were independent of both. You needed no buglx'ar to Avarn 
you from low excesses. A taste for nobler ])leasnre.s had made 
them odious to you. You were good Irom instinct, from un- 
polluted moral grace. I had nothing to fear fn* your morality, 
if a structure fell, on Avliich it was not founded. And so yoni* 
misgivings do not alarm me. J know you too Avell, Jidius, 
Avliatcv(*r a melancholy humour may suggest to you! 

Ungrateful man! Yon slander reason, you forgot what joys 
It has already afforded you. Even if you could have avoided 
during life the perils of sce])ti(*ism, it would have been my duty 
not to have; withheld enjoyments from you, of Avhieh you are 
cai»ablc and des(U*viiig. Tlu* point on which you stood was not 
worthy of you. The path, up which you toiled, com])cnsated 
you for all of which 1 de[)rived you. 1 reimnnber with Avhat 
trans])ert you blessed the moment wlum the scales fidl from your 
(iyes. And perhaiis that ardour, Avith which you (‘inbraced the 
truth, has hal your all-dcA^ouriiig fancy to an abyss, from Avhicli 
you shrink Avith horror. 

I must follow the track of your iiKiuiries, in order to dis- 
cover the source of your coinYdaiuts. Once you Avrotc doAvn 
the result of your reflections. Send me that i)ai)(a’, and then I 
will answer you. 


JULIUS TO KAPlIAi^lL. 

'fins morning T have been rummaging my papers, and have re- 
covered a lost essay, composed in those ha])))y hours of my 
proud enthusiasm. Eaphael, Iioav that AAdiole period has 
changed ; like the Avooden scaflblding of the stage when the 
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li^^hts arc gone. My heart sought for itself a philosopliy, and 
1‘ancy. interposed her dreams. That which was warmest was 
lor me the truest. 

1 search for the laws of s])irit — 1 strive to reach the iidinite, 
but 1 forget to demonstrate that they really exist: and so a bold 
attack of Materialism ovcrtlirows my creation. 

Peruke this I’ragmcnt, dear Raphael. May you succeed in 
I’ckindling the (expiring sparks of my enthusiasm, in reconciling 
me with my genius ; but as for my pride, it has sunk so dce])ly 
that even Raphaers jii)i)robation wiU hardly raise it again. 

» I « t X. 



THEOSOPHY OF JULIUS. 


WORLD AND MIND. 

The univorw is a of the Deity. Since this ideal 

spirit-form has stepped forth into reality, and the iieAv-horu 
world has embodied the draught of its maker — pardon me 
this human representation — it is the business of every thinking 
being to discover the first outline in this existing whole, the 
principle of the machine, the unity in the composition ; to 
search for tlui law in the phenomenon, and to amdyze the struc- 
ture to its ground-plan. Thus 1 find only a single mode 
( ErschehiungJ in nature, namely, Mind, the thinking essence. 
The great embodiment wliich wc call World, now remains to 
me remarkable, only because it is at hand to denott! l>y symbols 
the manifold expressions of that essence. All within and 
without me is only a hieroglyph of a ])Ower which resembles 
me. The laws of Nature are the ciphers, which Mind com- 
bines, to make itself iutcHigible to ^lind — the alphabet, by 
whose means all spirit communicates with the Father of 
spirits and with itself. Harmony, truth, order, beauty, ex- 
cellence, give me joy, because they place me in the active 
condition of their designer, their possessor ; hecaiise they re- 
veal to me the presence of a rational, sensible being, and leave 
me to divine my affinity with that fc jing. A new expeaicner 
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ill this kingdom of truth, gravitation, the discovered circula- 
tion of the blood, the nature-system of Linuajus, tell me 
directly the same as an antique recovered Irom Herculaneum 
— both give only a refl(K*tion of a spirit, a iKiw acfiiiaintance 

I with an existence like my own. I conv('i-se i\'ith the Inlinite 
through the instrument of Nature, through universal history : 
1 read the soul of tlui artist in his A])ollo. 

lioason from effoet to cau.s<^, lhq>iia(‘l, if you would per- 
suade yourself. Ev -ry condition of the human soul has some- 
where a similitude in the physical creation, whercliyitis indi- 
cated ; and not artists and ])oets alone, but even tlui most 
abstract reasoners, have siqiplied themselves frem this rich 
magazine. Livedy activity we call firo, ; tim(‘ is a si ream which 
hurriedly roils away ; eteniity is a circle : a s{‘(.Ti*-t conceals 
itself in the midnight, and truth dwells in the sun. J even 
begin to believe tliat the future destiny of the human soul lies 
])rophesiod in the dark oracle of the material cr(‘aiion. Each 
coming spring, which attracts the budding plant from the 
eartlfs bosom, gives me insight into the sad enigma of death, 
and confutes my anxious fears of an (‘tenia 1 sleo};. The 
swallow, wliich we liiid tornid in ivinter, and see r(‘vivcd in 
sp Ing ; the dead (’.ateriiillar, which lifts its(‘lf, rentiwed as a 
butterfly, in the air, aflord us striking symbols of our immor- 
tality. 

How notabic does all become to Now, Eaphael, 

• verything aroimd me is teeming wdth life. I find no desert 
ill the wdiole of Natiii-(‘. Wherever J discover a body, there 
I suppose a spirit — where I perceive motion, there I divine a 
thought. 

Wlicre no dead lie huiicd, where no resurrection is, 

still the Almighty speaks to me thiuugh His works, and so 1 
understand the doctrine of an omnipresent God. 
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IDEA. 

All spirits arc attracted ])y perfection. All — with sonic 
departures, but no single exception — all strive after the condi- 
tion in which they have the highest free utterance of their 
powers ; all possess the coinnion inijmlso to extend the sjihere 
of their activity, to absorb all things, to collect and ap})ro- 
j)riate what they recognise asgoo<I, as excellent, as attractive. 
Intuition of the beautiful, the true, the excellent, is a mo- 
mentary possession of those qualities. AVe ()iirs(‘lves step intf> 
whatever condition we ])erceivc. Wci are possessors of a vir- 
tue, authors of an action, discoverers of a truth, holders of 
a ha])piness, at tin? moment wJien we (uitertaiu a conception 
of them. W c ourselN'cs become the object of our p(‘rC(*ptioiis. 
Do not here confuse mo, ihqjhael, with a dubious sneer ; this 
supposition is the foimdatiou upon which 1 ground all the sub- 
so(iuent argument, and wc must agree, before I can have tlu' 
(‘ourage to compIt*t<' my edifice. 

The internal feeling of every one responds to this. Ifi tor 
example, we admire a deed of magnanimity, valour, wisdcun, 
does not a secret couscionsness in our hearts whisper, that 
vt*. are able to (h) tin* like ? Does not the dee]) blush which 
mantles our cheeks while listening to a history of such, betray 
that our modesty trembles at the consequent admiration — 
that we arc embm'rasscd at llie praise which the enno- 
Itling of oiiv natures must aupiiro for us ? Yes, at such a 
moment even our bodies liarnioiiize with c\ eiy motion of tlw. 
actor, and openly ex])ress that our sou! ' haM*. ])assi*d over into 
his condition. Whoii present, lla]ihae], where a great event 
was rclatocl before a numerous assembly, did you never per- 
eeave how the narrator himself expected the incense and ab- 
sorbed tlie ajqilause which was oftered up to his hero ? and if 
yon were ever the naiTator, did yon not sui'])rise > <>ur heart 
in this pleasant illusion ? Yon have had exam])h\:, Raphael. 
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of the eagerness with which I can quarrel with my bosom 
rrientl for the reading of a beautiful narrative or an excellent 
poem, and my heart would S(*.crctly confess, that it only envied 
you the laurel which passes from the actor to the narrator. 
A quick and dee]) artistic feeling for virtue ])asses universally 
as a great disposition for virtue, as on the contrary one dot^s 
not hesitate to sus])ect the heart of a man, whose head com- 
prehends moral beauty slowly and Avith diniciilty. 

Do not object to me, that fre(]uently through a lively recog- 
nition of a ])erfectioiJ the O])])osite ini])erfe(‘tlou discovers itself, 
that a deep enthusiasm for i‘xcelleiic.e often seizes even the 
Avicked, that a desire for lofty herculean greatn(‘ss somi'times 
animates the Aveak. T know, for cxanq)l(‘, tliiit our admired 
Ifaller, who so manfiiJly unmasked tlu‘ cherished inanity of idle 
rank, to Avhoso ])hiloso})hical greatness I have paid the tribute 
of so much, veneration — that even he, was iimible to refuse 
the still em])ti(‘r Iiianhy of a kiught’s-star, Avliieh Avas an 
affront to his grealiu'ss. 1 am convinced that in tlu.^ happy 
.uoinent of the ideal, the, artist, the ])hilosoj)iior, and the ])oet 
are actually tin* great and good men aa'Iiosc image, llai}' ]>orti‘ay; 
but Avitli many tliis eimoblina: of the s]urit is only an unnatural 
cendition, viohmtly indm ed by a quicker agilalion of ihe. blood, 
a b(»Id(‘r iL’glit of lancy; but AAiiieh for that vevy reason 
vaiiislies in Inisfe, like every othei enchantmem, and delivers 
the exhausted heart to the <Ies])otic Avlilin oi’ al)j(‘et ])assioiis. 
Idle exhausted lu'art, I say — for an universal ex])(‘rlence tiaiclies, 
that the relapsing simwr is alAA^ays the more des])(‘rate, that the 
the renegades of virtue, only take a SAveet(‘r e()m])(Misation in the 
arms of vice for (lie onerous constraint ot‘ repentance. 

T Avished to prow, lJapha(4, that an ('xtcrnal condition is 
oiij* own, if Ave peureive it; that ])erfecti()n becomes our oAvn 
at the instant Avhcii avc ert'ate for ours(‘lv(!S a i*(*pr(‘Scntatioii 
of it; that onr satisliictiou at truth, beantv and virtue tiiial I v 
resolves its(‘lf ijito tho consciousness of a ])orsonal nobility, a 
]juiSomd enrichment; and 1 think 1 have proved it. 

We have coiicoptions of the wisdom, gOodiicss, and justic<‘. 
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f>f the Most High, but none of his omnipotence. To denote 
his omnipotence avc assist ourselves with the serial represen- 
tation of three successions; Nothing, J I is Will, Something. It 
is darkness and chaos — (lod says, let there be light, and there 
is light. If we had a real idea of his active omnipotence, we 
should be creators, as lie is. 

Then every perfection which I perceive, b(‘comes my oavu 
— it gives me joy because it is iny own; I desire it because I 
love inysi‘lf. rerfection in nature is no property of matter, 
but of spirit. All spii-its arc hap])y in their pei’fection. I 
desire the hai)piness of all spirits, because 1 love myself. The 
lelicity which 1 imagine, becomes my h^licity; thenTore it be- 
hoves me. to awak(‘ii th(‘se repri‘senfations, to r(‘j)eat, to elevate 
them — it behoves me to ditliise felicity around me. AVhat- 
ever beaut}, whatever excellence, whatever eujoyimmt I pro- 
duce externally, 1 [)roducc internally; whati*v('r 1 neglect or 
di^stroy, 1 negl(‘c,t to my own loss; 1 desire felicity for otluTs, 
hecaust* T desire it tor myself. Desire for the (elicity of others 
wo call bimcvolence. 


LOVE. 

Kow, dear Eaphael, let me look around. The height is 
gained, the mist has fallen, 1 stand as in a blooming landscape, 
girt by immeusily. A purer suusbinc has illuminated all my 
conc(‘ptions. 

Then Love — the hiirest ])henonienou in the animated crea- 
tion, the onmi])otent magnet in the \.'orld of spirit, the sonroe 
of devotion and the noblest virM»e — Love is only the reflection 
of this single ])owcr, an attraction oi* th(‘ excellent, founded 
on aji instantaneous exchange of per:-oiiality, a reeiprocity of 
being. 

If I hate, I deprive myself of sometlnng; if I k*vc, I am 
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the richer by what I love. Pardon is the recovery of an 
alienated possession — hiitnaii hatred a prolonged suicide — 
selfishness the greatest pov(*rty of a created being. 

When Raphael stole from my last embrace, my soul was 
rent, and I wc])t at tlic loss of my fairer half. On that holy 
veiling — you \v(;ll remember — when our souls for the first 
time passionately came in contact, all your great feifiings were 
mine — 1 laid claim to your excellence through my eternal right 
of possession alone; prouder to love you, than to be loved by 
you, for the first has made me a Raphaid. 

Such the powerful impulse of affection, 

That in gentle stress of sweet connexion, 

Bound our hearts for ever into one ! 
liapliael, hand in hand with thee ascending, 

I essay the path that upward tending, 

IMclts within the sphit-sun. 

Happy, ah fhric(‘ happy ! Have I found thee, 

Out of millions twined myself around thee, 

And of millions thou alone art mine, 
liet th(‘u (Jhuos witli returning ocean, 

Dash all atoms in a wdd commotion — 

Ever will my heart repose on thine. 

In thine eyes a kindred glance bestf)wing, 

See I not my own Elysium glowing r 
Only do I love mj^self in thee. 

Nature decks herself in brighter splendour, 

And the heaven lying clear and tender, 

Mirrored in my friend I see. 

Gently dries her tears rewiving sorrow, 

Seeking on brc.'»st of love to borrow 
licspitc sweet from iiassion’s w^avc. 

And the bliss that tortures yet entrances, 

Raphael, sec^ks witliin thy si)irit-glances 
Longingly a rapturous grave,. 

If alone within creation living, 

Souls to crags my fanr’*- would be g'lving, 
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I would kiss them and embrace. 

Should I vex the ether witii my sigliing, 

All the clefts would ehocr me with replying — 

Sympathy is wide as space. 

Love finds no place in the unison of souls, but only in their 
harmony. T recognise with pleasure my feelings again in the 
mirror of your own, but I devour with fiery longing the 
nobler ones, in which I am deficient. One principle governs 
love and friendship, 'flic tender Desdemona loves her Othello 
for the dangers which he has encountered; the manly Othello 
loves her for the tears 'which she shed for him. 

There arc moments in life, when w^e arc disposed to press 
to our bosom every llower and (wery distant star, every lofty 
spirit of our divining — an embracing ol‘ all nature, as of our 
beloved. You understand me, Ua\)hael. The Divinity is 
already very near to that man, who has succeedfid in collect- 
ing all beauty and greatness, all excellence, both in the small 
and great of nature, and in evolving from this manifoldness 
the great unity. The whole creation sinks into his ])erso- 
nality. If <'ach man loved all men, then every individual 
would possess the world. 

The philosopliy of our times — I fear — eontradicts this 
doctriiu^ Majiy of our Ihinkers have lent th(‘ms(dves to sneer 
out of the human soul this heavenly im])uLse, to obliterate the 
sent of Divinity, and to dissipate this energy, this noble en- 
thusiasm, in the cold, deathly breath of a sordid iiidifterence. 
In the slavish feeling of tht‘ir ' wu abasement, they have con- 
Iraeted with Self-love, that dangerous enemy of benevoleuce, 
to explain a plienonieiion which was too godlike for their 
narrow hearts. They have w'oveti the!" comfortless doctrine 
out of a j)altry egoism, ami have made their own limitations 
the unit-measure of the Creator: degeiioratci slaves, who cry 
dow n freedom amid the clank of their fetters. Swift, wdio has 
converted the fault of folly into the infamy of humanity, and 
first wrote his own uamc on the pillory which he built for the 
whole race — Swift himself could not lullict upon hunun nature 
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a wound so deadly as these perilous thinkers, who adorn Self- 
love with all the display of subtilty and genius, and ennoble 
it to a system. * 

Why should it tuidcrvaluc the whole race, because a few 
members happen to despair of its worth? 

I coiitess fn'cly, I believe in the reality of a disinterested 
Love. I am lost, if there is none — I give up divinity, immor- 
tality and virtue. 1 have no evidence remaining for these 
hopes, if I cease to have faitli in Love. A spirit who loves 
himself alone, is an atom floating in the immeasureable void. 


SACUIFKd^:. 

But love has produced ofiects whicli seem to contradict its own 
nature, 

1 can imagine, that I increase my own happiin ss by a 
sacrifice which J liring to the ha])piness of anotln*r — but wJiat 
if iliis sacrifice be my life? .(Vnd history has examjfies of 
such a sacrifice, and 1 feel deiiply that it ought to cost me 
nothing to die for Ihiphaers safetv. Ilow is it possible, tliat 
we consider di^atli a means to incieasi', the sum of our enjoy- 
ments? flow can tile cessation of my existence consist with 
th<*, improvmnent of my being? 

Tlic supposition of an immortality destroys this contra- 
diction but it also didaces for ever the loi’ty grace of this 
i li aiommioii. Love forbids regard to a rewarding 1‘uture. There 
must be virtue wliich sufliccs even without the thought of 
immortality, which effects the same sacritici', even at the peril 
of annihilation. 

True, it ennobles the human soul to sacrifice present to 
eternal ailvantage — it is the highest point of egoism — but 
egoism and love divide ma'^Wnd into Cwo very dissimilar 
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classes, whose limits never interfere. Egoism erects its centre 
ill itself ; Love plants it beyond itself, in the axis of the eter- 
nal All. Love intends unity: egoism is solitude. Love is the 
co-ruling citizen of a flourishing republic; egoism, a desiiot 
in a desolate creation. Egoism sows for gratitude, love is 
willing to reap ingratitude. Lewe bestows, egoism lends — 
the same in the sight of the judging truth, whether it lends on 
the enjoynumt of the next moment, or on the prospect of a 
martyr-crown — the same, whether the interest falls in this life 
or in the other. 

Imagine, llnphaol, a truth, which wdll benidit the whole 
human race to distant centuries — su])])ose, too, this truth con- 
<lcmus its conf{‘ssor to death, and can only he ])ro^Td, only be 
believed if he di(‘S. Imagine tlnui a man with the clear, em- 
bracing sunlight of genius, with the fire-wheel of inspiration, 
with th(i whole sublime capacity of Love, L(it the perfect 
id(?al of that groat eflect rise in bis soul — in tlu^ hour of dark 
misgiving let all the ha])py ones whom he wdll make, pass be- 
fore him — ^let the iiresemt and the future crowd at once into his 
spirit — and now answer me, does this man need the reference 
to another life? 

h'he Slim of all tlu'se feelings will wwave themselves into his 
personality, will flow into one -with his Mo. lie himself is 
tlie mankind whicli he nov/ imagines. Tt is a body, in which 
his life hangs like a drop of blood, forgothm and superfluous, 
how' (piickly will he shod it for its safety ! 


COD. 

Every jicrfcction in the nniverso is niiited in Cod. Cod and 
Nature, are two Magnitudes, equal to each other. 

The whole sum of harmonious activity, wlikli exists to- 

E 2 
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gether in the divine Substance, is isolated in Nature, the 
fac-similo of that Substance, into innumerable grades and 
measures. Nature (allow me this figurative expression) is an 
infinitely divided God. 

The divine Me has dispersed itself into numberless sensible 
substances, as a white beam of light is decomposed by the 
prism into seven coloured rays. And a divine being would be 
evolved from the union of all these substances, as the seven 
coloured fays dissolve again into the clear light-beam. The 
existing form of Nature is the optic glass, and all the activi- 
ties of spirits are only an infinite colour-play of that simple 
divine ray. Should it ever please the Almighty to shatter this 
prism, then the barrier betwixt himself and the woi-ld would 
fall to ruin ; all spirits would disa])pear into one Infinite spirit, 
all accords would melt into one harmony, all streams would 
rest in one ocean. 

The attraction of the elements gave to Nature its material 
form. The attraction of spirits, multiplied and continued to 
infinity, must finally lead to the abolition of that separation, or 
(may I utter it, Ilaphacl ?) create God. Such an attraction is 
Love. 

TL.ni Love, dear Kaphael, is the hidden- on which we climb 
to a likeness unto God. Without assum\)tion, and unconsci- 
ously, we tend thitherward. 

Lifeless clay-gi-oups are we, if despising — 

■\Vc arc gods, if each the other prizing, 

For the sweet constraint of love wo inne. 

Through the ranks of spirits uncrcating, 

Upward rules this impulse imabating, 

Even to the throne divine. 

Hand in hand, with never checked career, 

Fron^ the pagan to the Grecian seer 

Standing nc'xt the lowest seraph's place. 

Wander wo in circling dance fraternal, 

Till within the sea of light eternal 
Sinking, vanish ti^ yand space. 
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Friendless yearned the universal Maker, 

Framing spirit for Ilis joy’s partaker, 

IToly miror of His holiness ; 

Yet no equal with the Highest dwcllcth, 

But eternity around Him swclleth 
From the cup of Life’s excess. 

♦ Love, Raphael, is the ]X)tent arcaTiuin, again to rest('Tc the 
degraded king of gold from the unsightly chalk, to rescue the 
eternal from the perishable, ami the great oracle of Duration 
from the destroying brand of I'ime. 

What is the sum of all the preceding ? 

Let us perceive excelleuc(‘, and it becomes our own. Let 
us become intimate with the loftj^ ifleal Unity, and we shall 
cling together A\dth fraternal love. Let us plant beauty and 
joy, ami we reap the same. I^et us think clearly, and we 
shall love passionately. Be ye perf(‘et, even as } our Father 
ill heaven is p(‘rf(‘ct, said the Founder of our faith. Weak 
humauity recoiled at this iiijuuction, therefore he expresses 
himself more intelligibly : love one another. 


Wisdom, witli the sunny look, 
Miglity goddess, cannot brook 
liovc’s triumphant presence ! 

1)]) the steep and starry road, 

Tit the Iiifniitc’s abode, 

Wlio before thee going 
Boldly rends the \eii avay, 
'Phiough the grave lets in the day. 
Heaven to thee showing ? 

Tliither lured she not at will, 
Could yvv be immortal still r 
Can tlie angels Godward jiress, 
Saving through her holiness ? 
Love alone conducts the soul 
To the Father of the whole — 

All her might confess. 
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Here, Raphael, you have the creed of my reason, a hasty 
outline of my attempted creation. In such wise have the seeds 
sprung up, which yourself scattered in my soul. Rejoice or 
laugh, or blush at your pupil, as you please ; but this philoso- 
phy has ennobled my heart, and adorned the perspective of 
my life. It is possible, dear friend, tliat the whole ti-amc- 
work of my conclusions has been an unsubstantial vision. TJJie 
world, as 1 have here portrayed it, is i^erhaps nowhere actual 
but in the brain of your Julius : pcrliaps after the lapse of the 
million yeai's of that Judge, on w'hose seat the promis(‘d wiser 
man sits, I may b-' ashamed of my raw design at sight of th(‘. 
true original. All this may hap])en, 1 ex})ect it ; but then if 
reality bears no resemblance to my dreams, it will be a more 
majestic, a more delightful surprise. Should my ideas indeed 
be fairer than the ideas of the eternal CVeator ? What — 
would He suffer his subline work of iu’t to fall below the anti- 
cipations of a mortal connoisseur ? It is the very ordeal of 
his gi’cat achicvenKuit, and the sweetest triumph for the great- 
est of spirits, that hilse conclusions and illusory perceptions of 
fiimsclf do no harm, that every serpent-fold of the licentious 
reason at last strikes into the straight i)ath of eternal truth, that 
iiually the sanuj mouth receives all its lingering tributaries. 
Raphael, what ideas does th R artist awake in me, w ho, how- 
Cv'er defornu'd in a thousand copies, still preserves his identity 
in all the tijonsaiid, and whom even tluj desccTating liand of 
a bungler cannot tleprive of that homage which is his due. 
Besides, if my statement were cntiiady falser, and wduit is 
more, utterly spurious, I am convinced liiat it must be so 
necessarily; and yet it is possible that all results may coincide 
therewith. Our wdjole knowledge, as all philosophers agree, 
consists in a conventional illusion, with wdiich iievertlielcss the 
<^’ictest truth may subsist. Our purest conceptions are by no 
moans images ^ things, but only their necessarily determined 
and coexisting signs. Ncith(ir God, nor the human soul, nor 
the world are actually that which we consider them. Onr 
ideas of those things are only the endemic forms, through 
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which tlK'. planet which we inhabit transmits them to us. 
Our brain belongs to this planet, consequently also the idioms 
of our conceptions which lie stored there. But the power of 
the soul is peculiar, necessary, and ever like itself; the 
caprice of the material through which it expresses itself, docs 
not aJter the eternal laws by which that expression is made, 
sodong as this caprice does not contradict itself, so long as 
the symbol corresponds to the thing symbolized. Just as re- 
flection unfolds the reflations of the idioms, these relations must 
actually exist in the things themselves. Then truth is no 
property of the idioms, but of the results — not the similarity 
of the symbol with the thing symbolized, of the concep- 
tion with the object, but the agreement of this conception 
with the laws of reflection. In the same way mathematics 
makes use of figures which exist nowhere but nj)on paper, and 
finds by means of them what exists in the actual world. What 
similarity, for (ixample, have the letters A and B, the signs: 
and =, X and — , with the fact that constitutes our result? 
And yet the conufl, predicted for centuries, advances from the 
farthest heaven — tlu*. expected ]flanet crosses the disc of the 
sun! Columbus the world-discoverer, ventures, on the intal- 
libility of his calculation, the hazardous strife with an unex- 
plored ocean, to setik the second half yet wanting to the known 
hemisphere, the giauit island Atlantis, wherewith to fill the 
chasm on !iis chart, lb; found it, this island of his ])aper, 
and bis n‘ckuning was just. Would it have, been less so, if a 
hostile storm had shattered his ships, or driv en tluuii back to 
their ]>()rt? The human reason makes a similar calculation, if 
it surveys the superstuisiious with the aid of the sensuous, and 
a]>plics the mathematics of its results to the physics of the 
ludden world. But the reckoning still ^wints its last i)roof, 
for no traveller has returned from that land, to recount its 
discovery. » 

Human nature, and each individual, has its own limitations. 
For the former we will console om'selvcs rccii)rocal1y; the lat- 
ter will excuse to liaphacl the inexperience of his Julius. 1 
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am poor in conceptions, a stranger to many sciences which are 
deemed indispensable to researches of this kind. 1 have be- 
longed to no philoso})hieal school, and have read few books. 
It may be, that here and there I substitute my fancies for the 
stricter deductions of reason, that 1 sell the ti*(*e j)lay of my 
blood, tlie doubts and needs of my heart, for sobei* wisdom; 
even that, iny friend, should not cause, nuj to rue the lost 
moments. It is actual gain for the iinivefsal perfection, it was 
the foresig'lit of the All-wise spirit, that the wandering rea- 
son should people ihe chaotic land of dniains, and feililizc 
the barren soil of contradiction. We est(Hnn not only the 
mechanical artist, who polislnvs the rough diamond into tln^ 
gem, but also the other, who ennobles the coinnnai stoni‘ into 
the si>ecious dignitY of the diamond. Assiduous Form can 
soinctiiiKis eaiis(! th(‘. massive truth of Mathn* to be forgotten. 
Every (ixoreise of vcfh'ction, every refined subtilty of the 
spirit, is a slight ste.]) towards its perfection — and every per- 
fection must attain existence in the coin])lotc wandd. Iteality 
docs not restrict itself to the absolutely lU'cossary, it. compre- 
lieuds also the relalivcly iicccssaiy; e\crv piH»ductioji of the 
brain, every tissue of wit, has an inviolable right of citizen- 
ship in this higher sense of creation. Jji the infinite design of 
nature, no activity need be omitted, no degree of pleasure bi‘ 
V* anting to the universal hapi)in.css. Idie. w orld’s great stew^ard, 
wdio does not let a mote fall useless, or a corner remain un- 
peopled, wdien; tluu'c is still room for animate, enjoyment, who 
nourishes asps aud spiders with the poisons that are deatlly U} 
man, who calls out a growtli from the province of e.orruption, 
who dispenses frugally the little buds of r;iptiire wdiicb might 
generate, delirium, who finally elahoratcis vice aud folly into 
excellence, and knew how to weave, the. great idea of imperial 
b.^me from tlio lust of Tarquinius Sextus — this inventive 
spirit should uot reject even error for his great designs, and 
let this amjdc Avorld-tract in the human soul lie savage and 
joyless. Every aptness of the reason, even in error, increases 
its aptness for the reception of trutli. 
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Dear friend of my soul, let me constantly add my mite to 
tlic vast web of human wisdom. The sun-image is painted 
dificrently in the dew-drop of the morning and in the majestic 
mirror of the earth -girdling ocean! But shame upon the dull 
and misty morass wdiich never receives and never gives it back! 
A million plants drink from the four elements of nature. A 
store-house stands open for all; but they mingle and produce 
their sap in a million ditlcrent ways. Such fair manifoldness 
proclaims a rich lord of the house. There are four elements 
from which all spirits create; their Me, Nature, God and the 
Future. All unite and ])r()duce in a million ditferent ways, but 
there is one truth which, like a prime axle, })ass(‘s through all 
religions and all systems — “ approach the God of your own 
conceptions.” 


RAITIAEL TO JULIUS. 

It would be bad, truly, if there were no other way of giving 
you peace, Julius, than by again restoring to you a belief in 
the firstling of your reflections. 1 have found again in your 
papers, with inward satislaction, those ideas whose germina- 
tion I Avitnessed. They are Avorthy of a soul like your?, but you 
cannot and need not remain stationary here. There are joys 
for every age, and pleasures for each stage of the spirit. 

It must indeed be Iiard f«»r you to tear yourself from a 
system Avliich Avas so entirely adapted to the exigencies of 
your heart. No other, 1 venture to say, a. ill again take root 
so deeply within you, and perhaps you only ikmmI to be left 
entirely to yoursdl; to become sooner or later reconciled again 
with your favourite ideas. You would soon discover the 
weak p\)ints of opposing systems, and then, with equal iiide- 
moustrablcncss, seize the most desirable, or perhaps find uew“ 
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reasons for saving, at least the essential, even at the expense 
of some bold assertions. 

But all this is not in my plan. You should attain to a 
higher of spirit^ where you would no longer need such 
helps. Truly this is not the work of a monumt. The usual 
aim of the earliest culture is subjugation of the spirit, and ol‘ 
all the tricks of education, this at first almost always succeeds. 
Even you, with all the elasticity of your cluiract(M-, appeared 
destined, more than a thousand others, to a Avilliiig submission 
to the sway of opinions, and this condil ion of minority would 
have tbe longer laste.d with you, the less you felt its 0 })pi-eS“ 
sion. ^T)ur head and h(‘nrt are in tin*, closest union. "Jh<; 
doctrine becomes estimable to you through tlie, Uaiclier. You 
soon succeed in discovering its interesting side, in exalting it 
according to the wants of your heart, and in const »lii)g your- 
self by resignation for those points which must offend you. 
You despise attacks against such opinions, sis the malicious 
revenge of a slavish soul under the lod ol’ its task-master. 
You paraded your chains, which you thought you bore from 
free, choice. 

Thus 1 found you, and 1 saw with grief, how often in the 
enjoyment of your happiiist moments, and in the exjiression of 
your noblest jiowors, yon u e.rc oppressetl by an anxious refer- 
ence to others. The conse.ipience w ith which you acted ac- 
cording to ymir convictions, and your .streiigtli of soul which 
lightened oa cry sacrifice, W'ore doubled restrictions u])on your 
acti\ ity and haiipiness. I determined at once to frustrate those 
ignoi-ant attempts to force a s])irit like your own into tin* 
mould of a common head. iVll depended upon making you 
c<jriscioiiH of the w'ortli of self-reflection, and upon insjuring 
yoil wdth confideii(-.e in your owm ])Owcrs. 'riu', result of your 
ii:st essay ^Yas hr <uirable to my design. It is true, your 
imagination was more exercised thereby, tlUn your intellect. 
Its conjectures made quicker reparation for the loss of your 
dearest convictions, than you could expect from the suail-pace 
of cold-blooded inquiry, which advances step by step fi’om the 
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known to the unknown. But this inspiring system gave you 
the first satisfaction in this new field of activity, and I was 
very careful not to disturb a Avelcome enthusiasra, w hicli the 
development of your finest traits demanded. I<ow the scene 
has changed; a return to the guardianshiik of your childhood 
is for ever intercepted. Your way leads onward, and you 
need no more indulgence. 

It need not surprise you, that a system like your own could 
not endure the test of a severe criticism. All experiments of 
this kind, which resendde yours in boldness and extent, have 
no other fate. Nothing too was more natural, than that your 
philosophical career should begin with you individually, as 
with mankind in the mass. 'Fhe universe was alwa} s they^>A^ 
object of human invc'sligatiou; and hyj)olheses couceniiiig its 
origin and the coiiiK'xion of its}>aj’ts, had em})loy(Ml the great^t 
thinkers for ceailurios, wlnm Socrates called down the philo- 
sophy of his age from heaven to earth. But the limits of 
human wisdom wer(; too narrow for the proud curiosity of his 
followers. New systems arose from the ruins of the old. 
The ingenuity of later times ransacked the boundless field of 
the possible answers to that ever-recurring (piestion concerning 
the mysterious y)rincit»le of nature, which no linman exptu’i- 
eu(;c could disclose. Some indeed succeed(‘d in giving the 
results uf their meditations some show of i)reeisi(ju, fullness 
and evidence. Tliere are many juggTmg arts, by which the 
vain r«‘ason seeks to conceal its coiifusioii at not being able, 
in the exteusioii of its knowledge, to surpass the bounds of 
human nature. By dissecting a conception into the individual 
elemciits, from which it was at fiist o/*^yzVro/77// compounded, 
one easily imagines that he has discovered new truths. A 
latent ))resuni])tioji soon serves for the first link in a, chain of 
conclusions, whose defects one knows how to conceal craftily; 
iHid the surreptitious inferences arc admired as lofty wisdom. 
One soon amasses partial data, in order to found a hypothesis, 
being silent about the opjtosing plumomcna; or one changes the 
signification of words to suit the wants of the pyllogism. And 
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these are not mere artifices of the philosophical charlatan, in 
order to deceive his public; but even the most honest, impar- 
tial inquircir, often uses unconsciously the Siimc means, to quiet 
his thirst for knowledge, as soon as he has once transgressed 
the sphere, in whieh alone his reason can enjoy its activity 
with certainty of success. 

These intimations must not a little surprise you, Julius, 
after what you have once heard from me. iVnd yet they are 
not the products of a sceptical caprice. 1 can render you an 
account of tlie grounds on which they rest, but I should have 
to premise with a somewhat dry discussion of the nature of 
human cognition, wliich I rather defer to a time when it might 
better meet your wants. You ju’c not yet in a frame of mind 
to be interested with the humbling truths concerning the limits 
of» human wisdom, linpime first into tlio system which con- 
flicts with your own; examine it with equal impartiality and 
rigour, and proceed in like manner with other theories, with 
which you have lately become ac(|iiaintcd. And if none of 
all your demands are ]»erfectly satisfied, tlum the question 
will occur to you, whether these demands were actually legi- 
timate, 

A sorry consolation,” will you say : is resignation, then, 
my only in ospcct after so n* .ny glowing hopes ? Was it worth 
while to invite me to the full exercise of my reason, only to 
lesti-ain it exactly where it began to be most available to me ? 
Must 1 then learn to know a higher enjoyment, only to feel 
the more paiiifidly my confinement r” 

And yet it is just this disheartening feeling '^nnder which J 
would so readily oi)press you. J"o remove everything which 
hinders your full enjoyment of your being, to quicken in you 
the germ of every lofty inspiration — the coiischnisucss of 
your souls nobility — this is my aim. You are roused from 
the slumber into Avliich you were rocked by subservience to 
foreign opinions ; but you will never fulfil the measure of 
greatness for which you are destined, if yon spend your 
strength in striving alter an unattainable goal. This state of 
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things might last till now, and was too, one natural result of 
your newly-acquired freedom. The ideas which hitherto have 
inost occii])icd you, must necessarily have given the first direc- 
tions to your spirit’s activity ; and your own experience w^oiild 
have taught you sooner or later, wiicther this was, of all 
^possible ones, the most fruitful. My business was only to 
accelerate, if possible, this period. 

It is a common prejudice, to estimate the greatness of the man 
according to the matter on Avhich he is employed, not according 
to tlie waiwer in which he elaborates it. Ibit a higher being 
certainly honours the ntamp of completion even in the smallest 
sphere, u hih‘ on the contrary he looks down in pity upon the 
vain attenqit to conquehend with insect-glance the universe. 
Among all the ideas that are contained in your essay, 1 can 
least allow the. ])osition, that it is the highest destiny of man 
to divine the s])irit of the Creator in his wT)rks. It is true, T 
kno>v no nobler form for the activity of the most perfect being, 
than Art. But you seem to have overlooked an important 
differevice. The, universe is no mere embodiment of an ideal, 
like the c()ni])leted work of a human artist. The latter rules 
despotically over the dead matter which he uses tor the repre- 
sentations of his ideas. But in the w^ork of divine art, the 
peculiar value of each of its elements is preserved, and that 
austaieing glance which ll(‘ vouchsafes to each germ of energy, 
even in the smallest creature, glorifies the Master as much as 
tin* harmony of the boundless wdiole. Life and Freedom, in 
tilt greatest possible extent, is the seal of divine creation. It 
is never more sublinu*, than where its ideal seems most to be 
deficient. But in our present limitations wc cannot embrace 
this loftier perfection. Vs a siu’vey too small a part of the 
univ(u*se, and our ear cannot detect the ultimate chord of its 
vast crowd of dissonances. Each sh p which wc mount in the 
scale of being, will make us more susceptible for this scientific 
pleasure, but even then it {losscssos value only as a means^ 
only so hir as it inspires us with a like activity. Idle astonish- 
ment at some far distant greatness can never possess a lofty 
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luorit. Neither material for his agency, nor power, can be 
wanting to the nobler man, to become himself a Creator in his 
own sphere. And this vocation is yours also, Julius. Once 
discern this fact, and you will never again mourn over the 
barriers, whicli your thirst for knowledge cannot surpass. 

And this is the period which I await, in order to kScc you# 
completely reconciled with me. The extent of your powers 
must first be fully recognised by you, before you can estimate 
the value of their fi-eest utterance. Till tlien, be still angry 
with me, only distrust not yourself. 
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ESTHETIC CULTURE, 


FIRST LETTER. 


By your pcrmiasiou I lay before yon, hi a scries of letters, 
tlie results of my researches u])on beauty and art. 1 am 
f^diiigly sensible of the importance, but still not less of the 
charm and dignity of this undertaking. 1 shall speak of a 
subject, which is immediately related to the better portion of 
our happiness, and stands in close connexion with the moral 
nobility of human nature. I shall plead the cause of beauty 
before a heart, liy which her whole power is felt and (‘xcj - 
cised, and which will take upon itself the severest part of 
my labour, in an investigation where one is compelled to ap- 
peal as often to feelings as to principles. 

That which I would have asked as a favour, yon gene- 
rously lu’oposc as a duty; thus leaving to me the appearance 
of a service, where 1 only consult my^inclination. dhe fi'ee- 
dom of motion, which you prescribe to me, I lind no con- 
straint, but rather a necessity. Little practised in the use 
of formal rules, J .shall hardly be in daiige ■ of sinning against 
good taste, by any abuse of them, idy ideas, drauui rather 
from an uniform converse with myself, than from a rich ex- 
perience, or from reading, will not deny their origin; they 
will sooner be guilty of any error than of seetarism, and will 
rather fall from their own weakness, than inaiiilain themselves 
by authority and Ibreign strength. 
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I will not conceal from you that the following affirmations 
will rest, for the most part, upon Kantian principles; but if, 
in the course of these investigations, you should ever be re- 
minded of some particular school of philosophy, ascribe it to 
my incapacity, not to those principles. No, tlie freedom of 
your mind shall be inviolable to me; your own sensibility will 
furnish me the data upon which I build; your own free thought 
will dictate the laws, in conformity wdth which I shall pro- 
ceed. 

Only philosophers disagree concerning those ideas which 
predominate in the practical ])art of tlic JCaiitian system, but 
I am confident of showing that inaiikiiid have never done sol 
When extricated from their technical form, tlu^y become as 
the ])rcscriptive claims of the common reason, and a[)pear as 
data of the mural instinct, which nature placa^s Ixdbrc man as 
a model, till clear insight gives him his m.'itiirity. But this 
very technical form, which makes the truth plain to the under- 
standing, conceals it from the fediiig: lor alas! the under- 
standing can only ajiproiiriate the object of tin*, inner simsc, 
by first destroying it. 'riic philosopher, like the ehyiiiist, finds 
union only by mixins of dissolution, and the work of sponta- 
neous nature only tlirougli the torture of art. fii order to 
d('ain the fliHUiiig phenomenon, he must bind it in the fetters 
of rule, pre-eiit its fair body in dismembered conceptions, and 
])rcserve its living s])irit in a meagre skeleton of words. Is 
it wonderful that the native feeling does not recognise itself 
in such a copy, and that truth apiiears as ])aradox in the re- 
port of the analyst? 

Therefore may J crave your indulgence, if the following 
investigations slioiild remove their object out of the splier(‘ 

sense, while seeking to approximate it to the under - 
standing, ^'liat thei’c obtains wdth respect to moral i)lieno- 
meiia, must obtain, in a still higher degree, w ith respect to 
the manifestation of beauty. The wliole enchantment lies 
in its mystery, and if the nocessaiy union of its elements is 
dissolved, so also is its essence. 



SECOND LETTER. 


But ought T not to make a hotter use of the liberty which 
you have granted mo, than to engage your attention upon the 
theatre of tlie tine arts? Is it not at least iinsoasonaldo t-o 
look around after a statute book for the aesthetic world, when 
the affairs of the moral world excite an interest so much 
keener, and the cii‘cumstanc(‘s of the times ctdl so prcssingly 
ujioii the spirit of ])hiloso])hical inquiry, to engage in the most 
perfect of all works of art — the erection of a true ))C)Htical 
freedom? 

I would fain not live in, or labour for, another century. 
One is a good citizen of the age, only so far as h(‘, is a good 
citizen of tlic state; and when it is found unseemly, nay, in- 
admissible, to w ithdraw from the manners and customs of lh(» 
circle in w Inch w o live, wdiy should wc esteem it a less duty 
to alh>w the need and tlui taste of the century a voice in our 
clioice. of activity? 

But this ?oice seems l)y no means to decide in hxvour of 
art; not, at least, of that sixecial i)hase, to which alone my 
investigatitms will he directv d. I'lie course of events has 
given the spirit of the ago a direction, wliich threatons to 
remove it fartlicr and far'hcr from id( d art. This must 
abandon reality, and rise with docent boldness above necessity; 
for art is a daughter of freedom, a?id must receive her com- 
mission from the needs of the spirit, not from the exigencies 
of matter. 

But now necessity rules, and depresses lallcu humanity 
beneath its tyrannical yoke. Utility is the great idol of the 
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age, to which all powers stoop and all talents do homage. The 
spiritual merit of art has no weight in its clumsy balance, and, 
robbed of every incitement, flees from the century’s noisy 
mart. The spirit of philosoidiical inquiry itself seizes one 
province of the imagination after another, and the limits of art 
diminish the more those of science are enlarged. 

The eyes of the philosoplicr and the man of the world arc 
turned, full of expectation, towards the political arena, where, 
as is believed, the great destiny of humanity is now developed. 
Does it not betray a censurable iiidiftereuce to the welhxre of 
society, not to share this universal discourse ? So nearly does 
this great action, on account of its tenor and results, approach 
every one who calls himself a man, so must it especially in- 
terest the s(‘ If- thinker, on account of his profession. A question, 
which otherwise only the blind right of the strongest will 
answer, is ajxparcutly now pending before the tribunal of pure 
reason, and whoever is only capable of placing himself in the 
centre of the whole, and of substituting his individuality for 
the race, may consider himself as a judge in this court of 
reason; while at the same time, as a man and citizen of the 
world, he is a party, and perceives himself more or less inti- 
mately imj)Iicated in the result. Thus it is not only his own 
case, which awaits decision in this great action; it must also 
be judged .tecording to laws, whic.h, as a rational being, he 
himself is able and entitled to dictate. 

How attractive would it be for me, to push my researches 
into such a subject, with such an ingenious , thinker as well as 
liberal cosmopolite, and to surrender the decision to a heart, 
consecrated with a fine enthusiasm to the welfare of humanity! 
V/hat an agreeable surprise, to meet your unbiassed sjxirit in 
the same result on the field of ideas, in sjute of the great 
diversity of station, and the wide difference which circum- 
stances in the actual world make necessary! If I resist this 
attractive experiment, und suffer Jlcauty to precede Freedom, 

I t”ust not only to accotnmodate it to my inclination, but to 
vindicate it by principles. I hope to convince you, that this 
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matter is far less foreign to the wants than to the taste of the 
age; nay more, that in order to solve this political problem 
in experience, one must pass through the aesthetic, since it 
is Beauty that leads to Freedom. But this argument cannot be 
pursued until I remind you of the principles, by which gene- 
rally the reason guides itself in political legislation. 



THIRD LETTER. 


Nature commences with man no better than with her other 
works; she acts for him where he cannot yet act as a free 
intelligence. Hut this fact creates him a man, that he does 
not rest satisfied with the results of mere nature, but possesses 
the capacity to retrace with his reason the stejis taken with 
nature in anticipation, to transform the work of need into the 
work of his own free choice, and to elevate physical — into moral 
necessity. 

Awaking from a sensuous slumber, he recognises himself as 
a man, looks around and linds himself — =^in the state. An un- 
avoidable exigency plaijcd him in this position, bcl’ore h(5 could 
eiioosc it in his freedom; need shajxMl his course according to 
the bare laws of nature, before he could conform it to the laws 
of reason. But as a moral person he could and cannot l)e 
content — alas for him, if he could — with this tbreed con- 
dition, which only resulted from his natural destination, and 
is only to he estimated as such! Therefore, in tliat right by 
which he is a man, he forsakes the dominion ol* a blind neces- 
sity, since in so many other points he is estj*;uiged from it by 
ids freedom; since, only to give onb example, he effaces 
morality, and ennobles by beauty, the low character which the 
need of sexual love impressed. Thus in his maturity he artis- 
tically recalls his childhood, constructs a state of nature in 
idea — which indeed no experience has given him, but is the 
necessary result of his reasoning process — borro’ivs in this 
ideal state an aim, which he knew not in his actual state of 
nature, and a choice, for which he was once incompetent; and 
now he conducts no diff(?rently than if he began from the first, 
w ith the state of mere contract exchanged for the state of 
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independence, arising from a clear insight and a free resolve. 
However artfully and firmly a blind caju-ice may have secured 
its work, however arrogantly it may maintain it, or cast 
around it whatsoever appearance of respect, he may consider 
it as completely undone by this operation; for the work of 
blind power possesses no authority before which Freedom need 
to bend, and cvcr}i:hing 'must conform to the highest aim 
which the personal reason proposes. In this way originates 
the attempt of a people in its majority, to transform its state 
of nature into a moral state: and in this wniy the attempt is 
vindicated by succc'ss. 

This state of nature — w'hich is that of every political body 
whoso organization springs originally from force and not from 
law — is indeed opjioscd to the moral man, with whom mere 
conformity should serve as a law, hut it is cpiite adetpiate to 
the plivsical man, who only gives himself laws in order to 
adapt hims(;lf to forces. Hut the physical man is actual^ and 
the moral man only p'ohlematic. If then the reason abolishes 
the state of nature, as she necessarily must, to substitute her 
o^Yn state hi place of it, she risks the physical and actual 
man for the {problematic moral man, the existence of society 
for a merely possible (though morally necessary) ideal of 
society. She takes from man something that he really pos- 
sesses, and Without which he has nothing, and, in {place of it, 
directs him to something that he could and should {-possess: 
and should she count too much n{)on him, instead of gaining a 
humanity, which ho still needs, and may continue to need 
without danger to his existence, he would lose even the means 
for animality, which is yet the condition for a future humanity. 
Bcloro he has had time to unite himi. If lirrnly hy force of 
will, to the law, she has drawn the ladder of nature from 
under iiis feet. 

It is then highly doubtful, whether the physical society in 
time could cease for a single instant, i\hile the moral society 
fashioned itself in idea, without hazarding inaifs existence for 
the sake of his dignity. If the artist has a clock to mend, he 
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suffers the wheels to run doAvn; but the living clockwork of 
the state must be repaired while it is in motion — the wheel 
must be changed during its revolution. Then we must go in 
quest of such a sn])p()rt for the continuation of society, as 
makes it independent of the state of nature, wdiich we would 
abolish. 

'fhis support is not to be found in the natural character of 
man, selfish and violent, rather bent upon the destruction 
than the conservation of soci(‘ty: as little is it to be found in 
his moral character, wdiich according to the siipjwsition, is yet 
to b(j fashioned, and upon which, while it is free and never 
(ipparenU the legislator can neither have influence, nor depend 
with safety. Then the task that devolves is this — to separate 
caprice from the physical, and fr(*edom from the moral, cha- 
ract(*r; to harmonizes file former wilh law's, and make the 
latter dependent upon impressions; to remove the former some- 
what farther from the outw^ard, and bring the latter nearer to 
it, in order to create a third eliaractcn-, which, related to both 
of them, may construct a passage from the dominion of mere 
force to the dominion of law, and wdthout retarding the deve- 
lopment of the moral character, may servo as a .nuisihle pledge 
of it, still formless and unseen. 



FOURTH LETTER. 


So much is certain: only the preponderance of such a cha- 
racter among a p(‘oplc, can complete without peril the trans- 
formation of a state according to moral ])rincii)les, and only 
such a charactcu' can warrant its perpetuity. In the cn‘,atioii 
of a moral state, the moral law* is reckoned upon as an active 
power, and the free will is drawn into th(‘ realm of causes, 
whore all things d('pond u])on each other wo*th severe neces- 
sity and stability. Ihit we know that the det(?rminations of 
the IminaTi will always remain contingent, and tliat ])hysieal 
and moral nec(?ssity coiiieide oidy in the absolute being. If 
then a calculation could be made upon the moral conduct of a 
man, as upon natural results, it must he nature, and his in- 
stinct must already lead him to such a demeanour as a moral 
charact('r alone can have as its result. But the will of man 
slar.ds perf'ctly free betwocii duty and inclination, and iii> 
physieal constraint can or imu encroach upon this royal right 
of his person. AVill he them retain this powmr of choice, and 
he not the less a positive, quantity in the causal connexion of 
powers, he can only ellcct it when the operations of botli those 
instincts in the s])herc of phenomena '‘akc place in i)crfect 
equilibrium, and the snbjecr -matter of his volition remains the 
s:une amid every variety in form, so that Ids molivtjs ai e in 
sullicicnt unison with his reason, to be available for an univer- 
sal legislation. 

Each individual man, we can say, bears, in disposition and 
determination, a pure ideal man within himself; and the great 
task of his existence is to harmonize in all his variety'Vith its 
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unalterable unity.* This pm*o man, which may be recognised 
more or less distinctly in each subject, is represeuted by the 
state — the obj(!Ctive and, so to speak, canonical form, in which 
the mauifoldncss of tlie subject strives to unite. But now two 
methods arc supposablc, by wdiich the phenomenal man can 
coincide u ith tlie id(uil man, consc(picntly just as many, by 
which the state can allirm itself in individuals: cither by the 
sui)pression of the (*mi)irical by the rational man, the nullifi- 
cation of individuals bv th(i state, or by the individual hecAwiiiuj 
the state, by the phenomenal m2i\\ mnohling himself U) the ideal 
man. 

It is true, this distinction subsides when we make a partial 
moral estimate; for the reason is contcuit if lief hnv only has 
an unconditional value. But,* in a compl(‘te anthropological 
estimate, where subj(‘,ct-matter as w'ell as form is r(*ckoncd, 
and the active sentiment also has a voice, that distinction is 
all the more notable. It is true, the reason demands unity, 
but nature demands variety, and both claim to legislate for 
mall. The law of the former is impressed upon him by an in- 
corruptible consciousness, the law of the lattm* by an inddible 
pci’ception. Hence it will continually testily, by an education 
yet ’ dicient, if the moral clmracter can maintain itself only 
at tile sacriiic- of the natural; and a gcAormimt, which is 
only in a eoiuliliou to effect unity by ^hc abolition of variety, 
will still reiiiaiii very incomplete. I’hc state should not only 
r: ';ocefc in the individual the oljective and generic, but also 
the oiiDjectivc and s])ecific; and must not dis])eoi[)le. the realm 

jaienomeiia, while extending the unseen riialm of morals. 

If the mechanical artist puts his hand to the shajieless mass, 
to , it the form of his design, he does not hesitate to force 


* I will l efcr here to a work lately published — Lecture upon the 
Ih'Stiny ot the Scholar, by my friend Fichte, in which may be 
found a vory luminous and hitherto, in this way, unattempted 
trciv.mcnt of this principle. 
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it to his purpose; for the raw material which he elaborates, 
demands no rcs])ect for itself, and the whole does not concern 
him for the sake of tlie i)arts, but the parts for the sake ol’ 
the whole. If the liberal artist puts his hand to the same 
mass, lie hesitates as little to do it violence, only he is careful 
lest it should be apparent. He docs not in the least, any 
more than the mechanical artist, respect the raw material 
whicli hi‘, elaborates; but he will seek to deceive the eye, 
which is not satisfied unless the freedom of the material be 
presm'ved, by an ap])arent conformity thereto* Quite other- 
wise; is it with the pedagogical and political artist, who nsi s 
man at once as material and as object. Here the design r(‘- 
veilt to tli(! material, and the jmrts need to be adapted to the 
whole, only because the wdiole serves the parts. But the 
state-artist must approach his material, with a regard ipiite 
dilferent fi’om that which the liberal artist feigns for his: he 
must ])reserve its distinctive and personal nature, not only 
subjc?ct!vely, and for a deceptive eflect u])on the senses, but 
ob)oetiv(‘ly, and for its real essence and olfect. 

But for the reason that the state ought to be an organization, 
fi'amed through and ibr itself, it can only be realized so far as 
ihe parts luuo tuned thomselvos to the idea of the whoh*. 

. »ince the stati; serves to re])rcsont the pure and objeetive lui- 
inanity in tin; breast of its (■itizi;ns, it must ])reserye the 
same relation towards its citizens, in which they stand to 
themselves, and only in jiroportioii as their sulijectivo huma- 
nity has b(;e,n made obj(‘Ctivc, can it command respect. If the 
inner man is at one with himself, he will ])rcscrve his dis- 
tinctive character in the widest universality of uS exiiressiou, 
and the state will only be the iulorpreter of his fine instinct, 
the more intelligible formula of his internal h'gislation. But 
if on the contrary, in the character of a people, the subjective 
man sets himself in such distinct opposition to the objective, 
that only the suppression of the former can secure to the latter 
a triumph, then the state must engage the stern gravity of 
law against the citizen, and trample dowm without respect or 
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favour an individuality so hostile, in order not to be its 
victim. 

IVIaii can be self-opposed in a twofold manner; cither as 
savage, if his feelings rule his principles, or as barbarian, if 
his in-inciplcs destroy his feelings. The savage despises art, 
and recognises nature as his absolute monarch; the barbarian 
mocks and dishonours nature, but, witJi a meanness unknown 
to the savage, he not unfrequeiitly continues to be the slave of 
his slave. The civilized man makes a friend of nature, and 
respects her freedom, while he curbs oiily lun* caprice. 

Then, if reason introfluccs its moral unity into physical 
society, it need not injure the maiiifoldness of uatiire. If 
nature strives to assert her manifoldness in the moral structure 
of society, she need bring no detriment tliev(‘by to moral unity; 
the golden product, the final expression rests equidistant from 
uniformity and confusion. Then totoUU/ of character must be 
found in a people, who wo\dd be capable and worthy of ex- 
changing the state of necessity for the state of freedom. 



FIFTH LETTER. 


)s this the character, which the present a^^e and occurrences 
luanitcst to us? My attention is immediately aiT(}Stcd by the 
most ])roiniiieiit object in this ample picture. 

It is true, that respect for opinion has fallen, caprice is un- 
masked, and though still armed with power, purloins 
loiigej’ any dignity: man is aroused from his long indoleuci; 
and self deception, and demands with an overwhelming majo- 
rity the restitution of his inalienable rights, lh.it not merely 
demands them; he bi'stirs himself on every side, to take Iw 
force what in his o])inioji Jias been <lcnicd to him unjustly. 
TIic fabric of a natural state is tottering, its brittle foundations 
iire weakened, and a phiiHkcd possibility a]>]>ears granttal to 
place law upon the throne, at length to lionoiir man as himself 
his final aim, and to make true fi’eedom the basis ol' political 
union. Empty hopes! possibility is wanting, and the 

favourable moment llnds an unsusceptible race. 

Mail portrays himself in his deeds, and what a form is 
that which is in’esentcd in the drama of the presemt age! 
Baneimcss here, license there; tlic two extremes of human 
decline,, and both united in a smgle period. 

Crude and lawless instincts exhibit themselves in the lower 
and more numerous classes, freeing themselves v*ith the dis- 
solved restraint of civil order, and baslening with ungovernable 
madness to a state of brutal satisfaction. However it may be, 
that obj'cctive humanity has had n'ason to coijiplaiii of the 
state, the subjective must re.sj>ect its iiistitutioi^rt. Need one 
blame it for disregarding the dignity of human nature, vso long 
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as it was necessary to maintain its own existence — ^for hasten- 
ing to separate by mere force of repulsion, and unite by cohe- 
sion, where as yet no power of cultui’e existed ? Its vindica- 
tion is contained in its dissolution. Society uncontrolled, 
instead of speeding upwards to organic life, falls back to its 
original elements. 

On the other side, the enlightened classes present the oppo- 
site aspect of Jaxness and a d(ij)ravation of character, wliicli is 
so much the more revolting, since culture itself is the source. 
1 forget, what ancient or modern philosopher remarks, that the 
noblest is the vilest in its downfall; it is true also in a moral 
sense. A son of nature becomes, in his decline, quite frantic; 
a disciple of art coiitera2)tibIo. The intellectual illumination, 
which fonns the boast, not wholly groundless, of the ])olished 
classes, evinces on the whole an influence on the disposition so 
little ennobling, that it rather lends maxims to strengthen the 
depravity. AVc disown natm’o in her proj^cr S2)here, in ortler 
to feel her tyranny in the moral, and while w'c struggle against 
her impressions, we borrow thence our 2)rinci2)los. The affected 
decency of our manners denies to her the venial Jh'St voice, 
that y\ e may cede to her the d cisive last one, in our material 
ethiCS. Selfishness lias founded its system in the lap of the 
most refined sociality, and wc cx2)erieuce all the contagions 
and calamities of society, without extracting therefrom truly 
kind affections. AVe submit our own free judgement to its 
l;.'«potic opinion, our feelings to its fantastic customs, opr wills 
to its seductions; and maintain only our caiirice against its 
>,olcmn rights. Proud self-sufficiency contracts, in the W'orld- 
ling, the henrt that so often beats with sym2)athy in a child of 
iianu’c; just as each one in a burning city seeks to save only 
his own pitiful 2)ro2)erty from the desolation. Only in a com- 
plete abjuration of sensibility, c.an one find protection against 
its abuses, and the jest, which often bestows salutary chastise- 
ment iqion the fiinatic, lacerates as unrclentlessly the noblest 
feelings. Oivili/ation, far from placing us in freedom, only 
ttutijlds a new want with every power that it educates within 
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us; the bonds of the physical pinch more and more painfully, 
so that the fear of losing smothers even the earnest desire for 
improvement, and the maxim of passive obedience passes for 
the highest ‘wisdom of life. In fine, we behold the spirit of 
the age wavering between perverseness and rudeness, between 
extravagance and mere nature, between superstition and moral 
disbeJieti and it is only the ofiuiponderance of ill, that ever de- 
fines its limits. 



SIXTH LETTER. 


Uas my delineation of the age been over'vvi'oiiglit? I do not 
expect this objection, but rather another — that 1 have proved 
too miicli. This i)icture, you say to me, certainly resembles 
])rcscnt hnnninity, but It resembles, too, all peopli', who are in 
tbo process of cultivation, since all without difference must i’all 
fi om nature by an over-refined intellectuality, befoi'c they can 
return to her again through the reason. 

But with some attention to the character of the ag('> one must 
be surprised at the contrast, that will be evident between tlie 
])rescnt form of humanity and that of form(‘r times, ])articidarly 
the Grecian. The credit of cultivation and relinem- nt, which 
we justly make the most of ag. Inst every mere state of nature, 
cannot avail us with the Grecian nature, which united all the 
attractions of art with all the tlignity of wisdom, without, as 
ourselves, becoming its victim. The Greeks shame us not only 
by a simtdicity, to whic]) our age is a stranger; the\' are at 
Sf^me time (>ur rivals, nay, often our model in that very 
pre-eminence, with which we are. wont to console oiirselv(‘S 
lor the native ])ei-verseiiess of om* manners. At once ob- 
jective and subjective, at onoe philosoidiic and creative, tcnd(‘r 
aiid energetic, wc behold the youth of fancy united in a nohle 
humanity to the manliness' of reason. 

In the beautiful awaking of the spiritual powers, at tliat 
period, sense and spirit had no strongly marked peculiarity; 
no dispute had yet constrained them to withdraw in hostile 
manner from eacli other, and define their boundaries. Poesy 
Ivd not yet contended with and speculation Jiad not dis- 
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graced itself by craft. In ease of need both could exchange 
tlicir functions, since each revered truth, after its own fashion. 
However high reason soared, it ever lovingly lifted the out- 
ward after it, and however finely and sharply it discriminated, 
still it never lacerated. It is true, it analyzed human nature, 
jind threw its amplified elements into the majestic circle of 
divinities, but not thereby tearing it in pieces, only mingling it 
diversely, since a complete hiiinanity ^ras wanting in no single 
god. How entirely different with us moderns! With us too 
tlie type of the race is thrown, in parts that are amplified, into 
individuals, but in fragments, not in different combinations, so 
tluit one must iinpiire from individual to individual, in order 
to read collectively the totality of the race. With us, one is 
almost tem])tcd to affirm, the powcu's of the mind display them- 
selves ill ox])erioncc detached, as they arc rejirescntcd by tlio 
psychologist, and we see not only single subjects, but whole 
classes of men developing only one part of their dispositions, 
while the remaimhu’, like stunted plants, preserve vestiges of 
their nature almost too feehhi to he reco^^nised. 

I do not fid I to see the superiority which the present race, 
considered as a unit and on tlic ground of intellect, may assert 
before tlie b(‘st of past time; but it must undertake the contest 
>vith isolated members, and compare a whole wnth a whole. 
What, single modern steps forth, man to man, to strive for the 
prize of humanity with a single Athenian? 

W^henco then, with every advantage of tli(3 racx', this dis- 
advantagoous relation of individuals? In what consisted the 
(Qualifications of a single Grecian to represent his time, and 
why may not a single modern attempt same ? Because 
all-uniting nature had imparted her forms to the former, and 
all-dividing intellect her own to the latter. 

It wa.s culture itself which dealt tnodcni humanity this 
wound. As soon as extended experience and more precise spe- 
culation made a nicer distinction of sciences necessary on the 
one hand, and the more complicated mnehinevy of the state a 
more rigorous separation of rank and occupation on the other, 
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tlie essential tie of human nature was rent, and a dcstructiye 
warfare raged between harmonious powers. The intuitive and 
the speculative intellect assumed hostile attitudes on their 
respective fields, whose boundaries they now began to watch 
with jealousy and distrust ; and man, in confining his efliciency 
to a single sphere, has created for himself a master which not 
seldom, by overbearing, is wont to extinguish tlie remaining 
character. AMdIe here a riotous imagination desolates the 
hard-carped fi-iiits (.[' the intellect, there the lire of abstrac- 
tion consumes, when it should have expanded the heart and 
infiamed tlie fancy. 

The new spirit of government made complete and universal 
this disorder whieli art and learning commenced in the inner 
man. Indeed, it was not to be expectiul, that the artless 
ovgaiiization of the fii’st rcjuiblics should survive tin' simplicity 
of original maimers and circumstances, hut, inst(*ad of ri'ach- 
ing a more ehivated animal life, it degenerated into a common 
njid clumsy mechanism. That ])oly])ns-natnre, of tlie (Jrecian 
states, where each individual enjoyed an independmit existence, 
and in case of need, could act with the whole, now gives 
place to jin Ingenious e.ngim -y, in whieli a mechanical life 
fipms itself as a whole, from tlie patchwork of innumerable, 
but litbless 1 (arts. The state and clinrcli, laws and customs, 
are iiow j’ont asunder ; (aijoyment is s«^])arated from labour, 
the means from tlie end, cxeiiion from ri*compense. Eternally 
J 'tim'd only to a single little fi-agment of the whole, man 
fashions himself only as a fragment ; c\ er hearing only the 
monotonous whirl of the wheel whieli he turns, he never dis- 
])lays the tidl lianiKUiy of his being, and, instead of coining 
t?i.^ humanity that lie - in hi.^ nature, he is content with a mere 
impression ol' his occiijiatioii. Ids science. Ihit evmi t}ie scanty 
fragmentary portion, which still binds single members to the 
whole, de])onds not upon forms that present themselves spon- 
taneously (for what j’eilancc could be placed upon a mecha- 
nism of Jicir fi ecdoin so artificial and clandestine ?) but is 
a signed to them with scrupulr cj^actness by formularies, to 
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which the free discernment of each one is restricted. The 
dead letter represents the living intellect, and a hackneyed 
memory is a safer guide than genius and feeling. 

If the commonwealth makes the function the unit-measure 
of a man, if it respects in one of its citizens only memory, in 
another an epitomized intellect, in a third only mcchanicul 
activity ; if, indifferent to the character, it lays stress here? 
only upon knowledge, there on the contrary esteems the great- 
est obscuration of the iiiulerstanding equivalent to a spirit of 
ordtjr and a legitimate demeanour — if at the same time, it 
rc(iuires these single iuodt‘s of action ])ushed to a great inten- 
sity, Avliile a proportionate extension is not demanded of the 
subject — need it surprise us, that the remaining powers of 
the mind are neglect(al, in order to bestow evt'ry attention 
upon the single one wliich is respected and recompensed ? It 
is trui‘, we know, tinit vigorous genius d(»(is not make the 
limits of its occupation circumscrihe its activity, but moderate 
talent consuiuv's tin* whole scanty sum of its powers, in the 
occupation that has fulleu to its lot, and it must bi.Mio common 
head, that can encourage all its partialitu's, without detriment 
to its vocation. Moreover, it is seldom a good recommoiida- 
tiou to the state, if the powers transcend tlndr commission, or 
if the dc^eper s])iritiuil want of the man of genius gives a rival to 
liLs bn.'iiu'ss. So j(‘alons is tlie state for tin* .'sole ])owsession of its 
servants, that it would sooner determine (and who can blame it?) 
to share liim wdtli a \Vnus Cytlierea than Avitli a V'ciius Urania. 

And so gradniill}^ tlu‘ single concrete life decays, that the 
abstract life of the Avliole may continue its pn‘.cr nous existence, 
and the state always remains a stranger .o its citizens, since 
feeling never connects them with it. TIn‘ governing ]>art, 
compelled to lessen the manifoldness of its citizens, by classifi- 
cation, and to receive humanity at socoiul hand only through 
ropresoutation, at last entirely overlooks it, confouinliiig it 
with a mere composition of intellect ; and the go^'erned can- 
not receive but with coldness the laws that are so little atlapted 
to them. Finally, tired of maintainiiig an alliance, so little 
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facilitated by the state, i)Ositivc society results in a moral state 
of nature (long ago the fate of most European states), where 
open force makes only one party more^ liated and eluded by 
that which makes it necessary, and only respected by that 
which can disj)cnsc with it. 

Could Inimanitv, beneath this twofold tp-anny which presses 
it from within and without, well take any other direction, than 
it actually lias taken? AVhilc the specnlalive spirit strives 
after inalienable possessions in the realm of idea, it must be a 
stranger in the world of sense, and n^limpiish tin* matter for 
tlie form. The s])irit of ])iism('ss, contined Avitliin a iinil'orm 
circle of objects, and in Ibis still more eircumscrilHal by for- 
mulas, must lose cognizance of the independent whole', daily 
becoming more impoverished in its sjilna’e. I'lms while the 
one attem])ts to model the actual according to the speculative, 
and to elevate its subjective abstract cniulitions into cunsti- 
liitional laws for the cxisteiiec of things, the other hastens in 
the ojiposite extreme, to estimate generally all ex])orienc(‘. 
accoring to a particular fragment of ex})ericn(a‘, and to ajiply 
tlic rules of iVs (xm oeenpati(ui to (‘very- oecujmt inn without 
distiuctiou. The funner must bccuim* the prey of an enijity 
sublilty, the l itter ol’a jiedantie narrowness, since the one was 
too high fur die partial, the other t<»o lu’w fur the wiiule. 

Ihit the detriment, of this mental tendency is not con- 
fned to knowh'dgi- and jiruductiun, it extends no le-^'S to per- 
cept h/U and action. know, that the sensibility of the 

mind de])on Is fir its degree np(»n tlui vivacity, fir its extent 
ii]ion the ricduiess, of the imagination. But the prepon- 
d‘'vnice of the analytic faculty must necessarily deprive the 
fancy of its ])ower ajui lire, -and a limited sphere of objects 
must (liminidi its riclmess. Jlence tlio abstract thinker often 
has a co/c/ h(;art, since be analyzes the im])ressions, which 
only affecd the soul as a whole; the man of luisiness lias often 
a na^ro.v heart, since his imagination, invested by the uniform 
routine of his avocation, cannot enlarge Uself to a foreign 
mode of conce])tiun. 
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It lay in my way, to show the pernicious tendency of the 
character of the age and its source, not the advantages where- 
by nature makes compensation. I freely assert, that, how- 
ever little this dismemberment of being can benefit individuals, 
the race could have made j)rogrcss in no otlujr manner. The 
phenomenon of Gi-ecian humanity was imdoubtcMlly a maximum, 
which could neither be maintained nor surpassed. Not main- 
tained, because the intellect must infallibly have been impelh^d, 
by the stock which it already had, to desert sensation and in- 
tuition, and strive after distinctness of knowledge; and not 
surpasSed, because only a certain degree of clearness can con- 
sist with a certain fulness and warmth. The .Greeks had 
attained this degree, and if fln^y had d(‘sir(‘d to realize a higher 
cultivation, they must have surrendered, like ourselves, the 
totality of their being, and pursued truth through diverse by- 
})aths. 

Tlu'ro was no other method of dcvclot)ing man’s manifold 
dispositions, than by placing tlumi in o])position. This anta- 
gonism of powers is the gTcat iustrumeiit of culture, but still 
only the instrument; for so long as the {intagoni.sm lasts, one 
is only on the way to culture. The single powers of man iso- 
late themselves and arrogate an exclusive legislation; and for 
this reason alone, they are found at variance Avith the truth of 
things, and compel the common sense, Avhich usually rests 
Avith idle satisiaction in outAvard appearances, to press ijito the 
depths of obj(;cts. W'hile the- pure intellect iisuri)s an autho- 
rity in the external world, and llie emjnrical is em])loved in 
subjecting it to the conditions of experience, both dispositions 
iixi)and to their utmost ripeness, and ex^aust the Avhole ex- 
tent of their sphere. While in one the imagination dart's to 
dissolve by its caprice the universal order, it compels in the 
other the reason to climb to the highest sources of knoAvledge, 
and to call in aid against it the law of necessity. 

Partiality in the exercise of lowers leads, it is true, the in- 
dividual inevitably into error, but the race tv» truth. W e con- 
centrate the whole energy of our spirit in one focus, and di-aw 

H 
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together our whole being into a single power, and for this 
reason alone, we bestow as it were wings upon this single 
power, and bear it ingeniously far over the limits which nature 
seems to have imposed upon it. As certain as that all human 
individuals combined, with the powers of vision that nature has 
bestowed upon them, could never succeed in discovering a sa- 
tellite of Jnjuter, which the astroiiomer\s telescope reveals ; 
just so certain is it, that human reflection would never have 
conducted an analysis of the infinite or a criticism of pure rea- 
son, if the reason had not apportioned itself to single kindred 
subjects, freed as it were from all matter, and had not stAngth- 
eiied its glance into the absolute by the highest eflbrt of ab- 
straction. But in fact would sucli a spirit, dissolved in pure 
intellect and contemplation, be fit to exchange for tlic stern 
fetters of logic the free gait of imagination, and to compre- 
hend the individnality of things with just and jmre jxu-ception ? 
Here nature places limits to universal genius, which it cannot 
transgress, and the truth will imake martyrs so long as philo- 
sophy makes its chief business the laying down regulations 
against error. 

'^'dius, however much may be gained for the world as a 
whole by this fragmentary cultivation, it is not to be denied, 
that the iiidn iduals whom it befall^, arc cursed fur the ])eneflt 
of the world. An athletic frame, it is true, is fashioned by 
,i ’mnastic exercises, but a form of beauty only by free and uni- 
foiiii action. Just so the exertions of single talents can create 
extraordinary men indeed, but lia])j)y and perfect men only by 
their unifl^rm temjierature. And in what relation should we 
stand then to the past and coming age, if tluj cultivation of hu- 
man nature made necessary such a sacrifice? We should have 
been the slaves of humanity, and drudged for her century after 
century,^ and stamped upon our mutilated natures the humiliat- 
ing traces of our bondage — that the coming race might nurse 
its r^oral hcalthfulness in blissful leisure, and unfold the free 
growth of its humanity ! 

But can it be intended that man should neglect hibaself for 
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any particular design? Ought nature to deprive us by its de- 
sign of a perfection, which reason by its own prescribes to us? 
Then it must be false that the development of single faculties 
makes the sacrifice of totality necessary; or, if indeed the law 
of nature presses thus heavily, it becomes us to restore by a 
higher art, this totality in our nature which art has destroyed. 



SEVENTH LETTER. 


Should avo look for this effect from the state? That is im- 
possible, since the state as at present constituted, has induced 
the evil, and tlio state Av hich the rofison ])resent.s to itself in idea, 
instead of being able to found this improved humanity, must 
Hist bo founded thereon itself. And so my researches hitherto 
luive led me back to the point, from which they drew me for a. 
time. The present age, far from exhibiting to us such a form 
of’ humanity, as is knowui to be the necessary condition for a 
n oral reform of the state, shoAVS us rather the direct opposite. 
Then if the principles laid doAvu by me arc accurate, and c\- 
j)ericnce sanctions my sketch of the present, it is ca Ident that 
every experiment in such a reform is so long ])iH‘mature, ainl 
cATiy iio])e founded thereon chimerical, till tlui divisions of the 
inner man a; e again abolished, and his nature is '^o far dev(*- 
loped, that shij herself may be tin* a^dist, and Avarraiit the 
j'“alitv of the reason’s political creation. 

Xature traces out for us in the physical, the Avay avc should 
jnirsiie in tl.o moral creation. She does not ap]dy herself to 
t/ic noble formation of the physical man, till she has (piicted the* 
olrifc of elementary powers in the loAver organizations. Just so 
muse the strife of elciueuts in the ethical man, the conflict of 
blind instincts, be first a\)peased, and stupid opposition must 
have ceased in him, before he can venture to gratify his mani- 
fbldness. On the other side, the self-dcpoiidence of his cJiaractcr 
must bo secured, and the subjection of a becoming freedom to 
external, despotic forms must he abolished, before be can sub- 
mit his manifoldness to the imit^/6f the ideal. Where the child 
of nature still abuses his caprice so lawlessly, one hardly need 
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point out to him his freedom; where the educated man still 
neglects his freedom, one need not deprive him of his caprice. 
The gift of liberal principles is treason to the whole, if it 
joins itself to a power that is still tumultuous, and strengthens 
an already superior nature; the law of conformity becomes 
tyranny to the individual, when it is combined with an already 
prevailing weakness and physical constraint, thus (lucnching the 
last glimmering sparks of self-activity and possession. 

The character of the age then must first recover from its 
deep abasement; in one quarter, nature must resign its blind 
force, and in another return to its simplicity, truth and fulness; 
the work of more than a century. In the meantime, I readily 
allow, that many isolated experiments can succeed, but on the 
whole, nothing Avill be thereby gained, and the contradiction of 
conduct with the unity of maxims will be continually manifest. 
In the other hemisphere, humanity will be respected in the 
negro, and in Europe disgraced in the thinker. The old prin- 
ciples Avill remain, but they Avill Avear the dress of the century, 
and philosophy Avill lend her name to an oppression, which 
once the church authorized. In one quarter men Avill throAv 
themselves into the arms of a conveuient bondage, terrified at 
the freedom Avhich always declared itself inimical in their first 
essays; and in another, stung to desperation by a pedantic 
guardianship, will escape to the wild licentiousness of a state 
of nature. Usurpation will appeal to the infirmity of human 
natiu’e, insurrection to its dignity, till finally brute force, the 
great mistress of all human things, interferes, and decides the 
sham contest of principles like a common boxliig-inatch. 



EIGHTH LETTER. 


Shall philosophy retire then from this s])herc, dejected and 
despairing? While the dominion of forms extends itself in 
every other direction, slialJ this greaU'st of all possessions be 
surrendered to arbitrary chance ? Will the conflict of blind 
forces endure for ever in the political world, and hostile seltish- 
uess never succumb to social law ? 

l>y no iiicans! lit‘ason, it is true, will not iininediately 
attempt a struggle with this brutal force which resists its 
W(^apons, nor appear upon the gloomy arena unsustained, any 
iiKH’o than the son of 8atuim in the Iliad. lJul it (dects the 
wojlhiest from the crowd of combatants, arrays hi)n as Jupit(‘f 
did his grandson, in divine armour, and through bis conquer- 
ing might accomplishes the high resolve. 

iiCason ha. ])erfbrmcd all it can jierforin, wlmii it discover.-, 
and exhibits the law; the courageous will and lively feeling 
must execute it. II truth would conquer in tlui warfare with 
. .’ce, itself must first a force, and furnish an impul^i 

to ics counsel in the realm of piienoinena ; since ijupulses ai'e 
Uiv only inciting powers ^iu the world of sensation. If tnitli 
has hitherto sho>vn its superiority but litths it is not the fault 
o" die intellect, which knew not how toj unveil it, but of the 
heart wj^ich closed itself against it, and of the inqiulses which 
refused to lend their activity. 

Then with all the conspicuous lights of philosojihy and ex- 
iM'rience, whence is this still universal influence of prejudice, 
and this beclouded understanding? The age is enlightened, 
lint is, those sciences are disco -pred and laid open, wliich iirc 
at adequate to direct onr practical principles. The spirit 
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of free inquiry has destroyed the false conceptions, which long 
obstructed the passage to truth, and has undermined the fouii- 
dation on which fanaticism and fraud had reared tlieir throne, 
Kcason has purged itself from the illusions of sense and of a 
deceitful sophistry, and philosophy itself, which at lirst se- 
duced us from our allegiance, loudly and jjrcssingly calls us 
back to the bosom of nature. Why is it that we arc still 
barbarians? 

Thus there must be something existing in the dispositions 
of men, since it lies not in things, which impedes thh reception 
of truth, though ever so forcibly convincing or luminous. An 
ancient sage has dct(‘.etcd it, and it lies concealed in the signi- 
ficant expr(‘ssiou, sapere wide. 

Dare to be isc. Knergy of spirit is requisite to overcome 
tiie obstructions which faint-heartedness as w(‘ll as the indo- 
lence of nature oiiposc to education. Not without a significance 
did the goddi'ss of wisdom in the old fabh*, step in full armour 
from the head of Jupiter; since her first occupation is warlike. 
At her very birth she has to maintain a hard contest with the 
senses, who will not be torn from tlnur sweet re])ose. The 
more numerous jiart of mankind arc too much harrassed and 
exhausted by the contest with need, ever to gird themselves 
for a new and sterner contest with error. Contented to escape 
the tedious toil of rcfiection, they willingly submit tlieir ideas 
to the guardiansliip of others; and should it hap])en that higher 
wants stimulate them, they embrace with eager faith the forms 
which the state and priesthood hold in readiness for this emer- 
gency. If these unhappy men demand our ]»ity, so onr just 
coutempt lights upon those others whom a belter lot frees from 
the yoke of need, which they bear from their own choice. 
Wiere feeling is most lively, and fancy frames at will conve- 
nient images, they draw the twilight of indistinct conceptions 
before the rays of truth, which chase away the fond delusion 
of their dreams. They found the whole structure of their 
luippincss upon those very deceptions which the hostile light of 
knowledge should disperse, and they ought to purcuase that 
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truth SO dear, which commences by depriving them of all that 
they valued. They must already be wise, in order to love 
wisdom; a truth, which he indeed felt, who gave philosophy 
its name. 

Therefore it is not enough that all intellectual improvement 
deserves our regard only so far Jis it flows back ii2)oii the cha- 
racter; it must in a manner iwocecd Jrmi the character, since* 
the way to the head must be opened through the heart. Culti- 
vation of the perceptive hiculty is then the most pressing want 
of the age, not only as a means to make a practical a2)plica- 
tion of an improved insight, but for its own sake, because it 
prompts to this improvement of insight. 



NINTH LETTER. 


I’ttt are wc not procccdinf^ in a circlci? Must theoretical cul- 
ture precede the practical, and yet the latter be the condition 
of the former? All political improvements should result from 
nobility of character — ^l)ut how can the character ennoble itselt' 
under the influence of a barbarous civil polity? AVe must find 
then an instrunuuit for this design, which the state docs not 
afibrd, and lay open sources, which preserve themselves pure 
and undetilcd in every political depravation. 

I liav(5 now reached the point, to which all my ])rcvious me- 
ditations have tended. This instrument is the line arts; those 
sources are dis])layed in their umlying models. 

Art, like knowledge, is indet)endciit of everything that is 
positive or established by human conventions, and both enjoy 
an absolute Immunity from tlic caprice of men. The political 
lawgiv(T can encroach iqxm its province, but he cannot govt^rii 
then;, lie can outlaw the friend of truth, but truth remaius; 
lu: rail humble the artist, but cannot debase the art. It is 
true, nothing is more common, than that both science and art 
should do homage to the spirit of the ago, v ln>se judgments 
give the tone to the prevailing taste. W'nere the character is 
tense and hard(ui(‘d, wo see science watching narrowly its 
limits, and art moving in the galling fetters of rule; where the 
character is relaxed and dissolute, science strives to satisfy and 
art to delight. AMiole centuries have shown ])hiloso]diers as 
v eil as artists busied in immersing tnitli and beauty in the 
depths of a vulgar humanity; the former sink, but the latter 
struggles up victoriously in her own iudestructible energy. 

It is true, the artist is the son of his time, but alas for him. 
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if he is likewise its pupil, or even favourite. Let a kind divi- 
nity snatch the suckling betimes from his inothcr^s breast, 
nourish him with the milk of a better age, and let him come 
to maturity beneath a distant Grecian sky. Then when he has 
become a man, let him return, a foreign shape, into his cen- 
tury; not to delight it withs his appearance, but terrible, like 
Agamemnon’s son, to purify it. He will take Iiis material, in- 
deed, from the present, but borrow his form from a nobler 
time, nay, from beyond all time, from the absolute, unchange- 
able unity of his being. Here, from the pure ether of his di- 
vine nature, runs down the fountain of Beauty, undefiled by 
the corruption of races and times, which fret far beneath him 
in troubled whirlpools. Whim can dishonour his material, as 
it has ennobled it, but the chaste form is removed from its 
vicissitudes. The Roman of the first century had long bent 
the knee before the purple, but the statues still stood erect; 
the temple remained holy to the eyes long aftm* the gods h<‘ul 
served for laughter; and the atrocities of a Kero and ('ommodus 
disgraced the noble style of the edifice, that lent to them its 
concealment. Humanity has lost its dignity, hut art has res- 
cued and preserved it in significant marbles ; truth survives in 
the midst of’ d(‘ce})tion, and the original will bo restored from 
the copy. And as noble art survives noble nature, so she pre- 
cedes it, animating and crealiiig in her ins))iration. Before 
Liuth s(Mids its triumi)haut light into the recesses of the heart, 
the imagination intercepts its rays; and tlic summit of hu- 
manity is radiant, while the damp night still lingers in the 
valleys. 

Jmt how can the a’'tist protect himself from the corruptions 
of* his age, which on all sides surround him ? By despising 
its judgment. Let him look upwards to his dignity and the 
law, not downwards to his prosperity and liis wants. Alike 
free from the vain activity, that would fain leave its traces on 
the heetiug moment, and from the impatient enthusiasm, tli«at 
applies the scale of the absolu^ /d;o the paltry product of time, 
hit him leave to the understanding, which is here at home, 
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the sphere of the actual ; but let him strive to evolve the ideal 
from the union of the possible with the necessary. This let 
him express in fiction and truth, in tlie play of his fancy and 
in the gravity of his deeds, in all sensible and spiritual forms, 
and cast it silently into infinite time. 

But cv(n-y one wliose soul glows with this ideal, docs not 
])0ssess the creative traiupiillity and patience, to iinju’oss it 
upon the sihnit stone, or pour it out in sober words, and com- 
mit it to the trusty hands of time. Far too impetuous to 
])rcscrvc this ])eaceful medium, the divine jnoductive fiiculty 
often rnsluis upon the ju’cscnt and active lifi^ aiid .undertakes 
to refashion the formless material of the moral world. Human 
misery speaks ap)>ealingly to a feeling man, human degrada- 
tion still more touchingly ; enthusiasm is enflarned, and ardent 
longing strives impatiently in the vigorous soul to become a 
deed. But docs be ask himself wl^ethcr this disorder in the 
moral world olfeiids his reason, or does not rather grieve his 
sclf-lov(‘. If he do(f^ not yet know it, he will discover it in 
the zeal with wliich he labours after definite and accelerated 
elTects. 'i'lu* i)urc moral instinct seeks the absolute, it has no 
time ; and the future is as the ju'cscnt, as soon as it necessa- 
rily results from the present. To an unlimited reason the 
intention coincides with the fulfilment, and wdicn the course is 
chosen, it is accomplished. 

Then I would say to the young disciple of Truth and Beauty, 
who w ould kiiow^ liow to satisfy the noble im]mlso of his heart, 
through every opposition of the century, I would say, give 
the world beneath your influcuco, a dirertrm towards the good, 
and the tranquil rhytlim of time will Iwiug its development. 
You have given it this direction, if as a teacher you elevate 
its thoughts to the necessary and eternal ; if, while acting or 
composing, you transform the necessary and etcriml into an 
object, of its impulse. The fabric of error and caprice will 
fall, it must — nay, it has already fallen, when you are sure 
that it declines ; but it must decline not only in the outwiird 
but in the inner man. Create the conquering truth in the 
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modest stillness of your soul, array it in a form of beauty, 
that not only tliought may pay it homage, but sense lovingly 
(iomprehend its presence. And lest you should chance to take 
the pattern you would give it from reality, do not venture into 
its. hazardous society, till you ai*e sure of an ideal retinue in 
your heart. Live with yoi^, century, but be not its creature ; 
bestow upon yoirr contemporaries not what they praise, but 
what they need. Share with a noble resignation their punish- 
ment, without sharing their fault, and bend with freedom be- 
neath the yoke, which with equal ill grace they miss or suffer, 
you will prove to them, by the resolute spirit with which you 
slight their fortune, hoW little their misery resulted from your 
effeminacy. Imagine them as they should be, it you are to 
influence them, but regard them as they are, if you are 
tenxpted to work for them. Through their dignity seek their 
approbation, but impute their fortune to tluur uii worthiness ; 
thus, on the one hand, your own nobility will arouse theirs, 
and their demerit, on the other, will not* annul your design. 
In the graceful play of your fancy they would tolerate your 
principles, from whose nakod severity they would shiduk : 
tl jir taste is purer than their heart, and here you must seize 
the timorout inconstant. You will in vain attack their opi- 
nions, in vain condemn their deeds, but you can make essay ol 
your forming hand in their leisure. Jhinish (laprice, frivolity, 

< udeness, from their pleasures, and you will banisli them im- 
perceptibly from their .actions, finally even from their inclina- 
tions. W liercvcr you find them, encircle them w ith noble, 
great and spiritual forms ; invest them watli the symbols of ail 
that is excellent, till reality bends to the ideal, and nature to 
art. 



TENTH LpTTEE. 


Then you agree with -me hi this respect, convinced by the 
contents of my ])rcvious letters, that man may ho drawn upon 
two opposite- courses froni iiis d(‘stinatiou, that our age is ac- 
tually pursuing botli these by-paths, 'aind lias fallen a pr(*y, on 
one side, to riuhmess; on tlie other, to perverseness and re- 
laxation. lie-auty must restore it from tliis twofold confusion; 
but how can the culture of beauty opjiose at once two distinct 
errors, and unite in itself two most eontrary dispositions? Can 
it fetter nature iii the savage, or free- it in the barbarian? Can 
it at the same time bind and loose? and if it does not really 
accomplish hotJi^ how can so great an effect as the education of 
liumanity bo reasonably expected from her? 

Indeed one must have heard to satiety the assertion, that 
morals are refined by an exiianded^taste for the beautiful, so 
that no new proof of' this apjiears to be necessary. \Vc rely 
upon daily experience, which almost universally shows clear- 
ness of intellect, quickness of perception, liberality and even 
dignity of conduct, united with a cultivated taste, and com- 
monly the very opposite, with a taste that is iincuhivatcd. We 
appeal with sufficient confidence to the example of the* most 
refined of all the nations of auii(tuity, with wliora the percep- 
tion of bmiuty Avas jierfectly develoiied, and to the contrary 
example of ]>eople partly savage, partly barbarous, who expiate 
their insensibility to beauty by a rude or austere chanicter. 
Yet not the less does it sometimes occur to speculators, either 
to deny the fact, or to doubt the lawfulm^ss of the ccnieliision. 
Their opinion 4>i that wildness Avith Avhich un])olished nations 
are reproached, is not so utterly bad, nor do they think 

I 
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favourably of that refinement, which is commended in the 
polished. There. w(‘rc men even in antiquity, who esteemed 
polite culture by no means a benefit, and therefore were 
strongly inelinetl to forbid the introduction of the imaginative 
arts into tlu'ir republic. 

I s])ealv not of those who only revile the grace's, having 
never (‘xperieneed their favour. IJow should tliey, wlio know 
• no other nu'asure of worth than tlie toil of accpiisitioii and its 
palpable results, be c.ipable of estimating the calm operation of 
taste u]K)n the outward and inward man, while tluw regard 
tlic fi)rtuitous disadvantages of polite culture, vitliout its 
e'sseiitial benefits? d'he. man without ])erceptiou of form de- 
spises all grace in chujuonce as coiTUjUion, all elegance in con- 
versation as hypocrisy, all delicacy and loftiness of demeanour 
as exaggeration and alfectatioii. lie* can never forgive it in 
the favoitrih'. of the graces, that, as a companion, la^ adorns all 
circles, as a man of business moulds all heads to Ids designs, 
!.s an author, imprints, i)crhaps, his spirit ou .the whole of his 
ceidury, while h(\ tlie victim of drudgery, with all his know- 
ledge, can command no attention, nor move so much as a stone 
from Its place. i\nd since h,; can never ac([uire from the Ibr- 
mer the genial secret of being agreeable, nothing else remains 
for him biU to nunini over the ])crv4*rsily of human nature, 
whieh honours the appearance more than the substance. 

But there are nune respectable v(»ices, wlio declare against 
(lie ^('iidencies of beauty, and c(»me })repared with formidable . 
argttments draw n from experience. “ It cannot be denied,” 
they say, that, tlie charms of bc'auty t^aii subsc'rvc praise- 
worthy designs, in ])roj)er hands; but it is equally cunfiu'inable 
to their nature, to subserve tile very op])ositc in depraved 
hands, and to employ their fascinating pow'(!r in the service of 
error and wicIoMlnes.s. For the reason that taste resitccts not 
the substance but only the form, it gives the mind at la.st a 
dantrerous tendency to neglect, for the most part, all reality, 
and to sacrifice truth and morality for an attrqptive exterior. 

^ It confounds all actual distinct jas of things, and attaches merit 
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only to appearance. IIow many gifted men,” they continue, 
“ are seduced from a serious and steady activity by the al- 
liu’iug potency of Beauty, or at least to dissituittj their powers ! 
How many weak intellects arc for this reason alone at variance 
with homely reality, since it pleases the fancy of poets to 
])ortray a world wljjre everything wears a dilferent aspect, 
wliere no expediency binds opinion, veo art subjects nature. 
What dangerous logic have tlrti passions acquired, since tliey 
liave been arrayed in the most attractive colours in the poet’s 
))ainting, and commonly maintain the field in the sti uggh*. with 
])rinciplc and duty! What indeed has soeaety gained, since 
Beauty gives laws to that intercourse which truth ojicc go- 
verned, and since the outward impression commands the respect 
w^hieh slionhl only b(5 unit(‘d to merit. It is true, w'c now see 
all the virtues llourish, Avliieh strike favourably in appearance, 
and lend a worth to socit‘ty ; but wc behold too all (‘xtrava- 
gances in full sway, and all vic(‘s in vogue which recommend 
themselves by a fair outside.” In fact it must awaik(‘u refh'ction, 
wIkmi w(‘, bud humanity prostrate in almost every e])oeh of 
history, where the arts flourisli and taste is supreme; -and 
not a single example occurs, wdierc a liigh degree and great 
universality of testhetu; culture has gone band in hand with 
t)olitieal freedom and civil virtue, or refined manners with goud 
mamu'rs, or ])olislied demeanour w illi trutln 

So long as Athens and Sparta maintained their independence, 
and revereaiee for the law's was the basis of their eonstitution, 
taste w^as immature, art in its infancy, and Beauty was far 
from swniying the disposition. It is true, poe,try had essayed 
an (devated flight, but only in the soarirgs ot a genius w’hieli 
W'c know' is closely connected w ith a state of rudeness, and is 
a light w'hicli frequently shines from the midst of darkness ; 
which tlnm testifies rather against than for the taste of its 
age. As the golden age of art advanced under Pericles and 
Alexander, and the influence of taste extended more w'idely, 
wc find no more the Grecian^ energy raid freedom; eloquence 
adulterated truth, wdsdom w'as an ofleuce in the mouth of a 
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Socrates, and virtue in tlie life of a Phocion. The Romans, we 
know, were obliged to exhaust their strength in civil wars, 
and enervated by eastern luxury, to bow beneath tlie yoke of 
a fortunate dynasty, before wc see the triumph of Grecian art 
over the rigidity of tHcir character. And the dawn of civiliza- 
tion did not break over Arabia, until tlie ^lergy of its warlike 
spirit had become rclax*cd beneath the sceptre of the Abassides. 
The fine arts did not ap]ioar in modern Italy, till the powerful 
alliance of the Lombards was broken, till Florence had sub- 
mitted to the Medici, and the spirit of independence in all 
those vigorous states had given place to inglorious submission. 
It is well-nigh siiiicrfiuous to cite the examples of more modern 
nations, whose refinement incre.ased in proportion to the 
decrease of their self'-deiiendence. Wlierevcr we turn our 
eyes in the past, we discover that taste and freedom desert 
each other, and that Beauty founds her dominion only upon 
the ruins of heroic virtue. 

And yet this very energy of character, w ith wdiicli custhetic 
culture is commonly purchased, is the most jiowerful incentive 
to all that is groat and excollent in man, the w'ant of which 
no other, though a gi'cater, pre-eminence can suiiply. Then il 
one is directed only by that which former experience teaches 
concerning tlio influence of Beauty, be can in fact be little 
encouraged to cultivate feelings wliich arc so dangerous to 
man’s true culture; and would rather dispense with the flatter- 
ing charm of Beauty, even at the pm i} of rudcn(*ss and austerity, 
than c:^pcriencc its enervating cflects with all the advantages 
0^ rcfincmcijt. But perha ])3 experience is not the tribunal, 
before which a (picstion like this should be diicidcd; and before 
vv^ allow any weight to its testimony, it must first 1x5 placed 
beyond a doubt, that the beauty against which all those for- 
mer examples lx 5 ar, is the same Beauty concerning wdiich wc 
speak. But this appears to presume a conception of Beauty, 
drawn from some other source than cxpericuce; since by it we 
shall discover, wliethcr that called so in experience, is justly 
ertilled to its name. 
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This pure idea of Beauty, if such a one can be found, must 
l>e sought then, since it can be deduced from no actual case, 
but rather rectifies and guides our judgment concerning such, 
by means of abstraction, and can already be inferred from the 
possibility of the sen suo-rational nature/; in a word — Beauty 
must discover itself to be a necessary condition of humaiiit\'. 
Therefore we must elevate ourselves to a i)ure conception of 
humanity, and since experience only discloses single conditions 
of single men, but never humanity, we must seek to discover 
from these its individual and changeable modes, the absolute 
and permanent, and to apprehend the necessary conditions of 
its being, by a rejection of all accidental limits. This trans- 
cendental ])ath will, it is true, separate us lor a time from the 
familiar sphere of phenomena, and from the living present, 
and delay us on the oi)en liel<l of abstract conce])tions. But 
we strive thence after a stable basis of knowledge, which nothing 
shall ever agitate. He who never ventures beyond the actual, 
will never make a prize of truth. 



ELEVENTH LETTER. 


When abstraction mounts to the limit of its power, it attains 
to two ultimate conceptions, beyond which it is iinj)ossible to 
proceed. It distinguishes in man something that is })ermanent, 
and something that changes inc(*ssantly. Tt calls the perma- 
nent his person, the diangeable his condition. 

Person and condition — self and its definitions — which we 
consider as one and the same in the absolute being, arc ever 
two in the finite. The condition varies amid all the stability 
of the person, the person is unmoved through all the variations 
of' condition. AVc pass fiom rest to activity, from i)assioii to 
indifFcrence) from hai^nony to contradi(diun, but we are still 
the same, and whatever immediately results from us, remains. 
In Oic absolute subject alone, all its various mod(*s consist with 
the p( rsonalify, .since th(*y result from the personality. The 
divinity is ail that it is, because it i ’; consequently it is all for 
ever, because it is eternal. 

8incc in man, as a finite being, person and condition are 
distinct, so neither can the condition rest upon the person, nor 
the person upon the condition. 8upj)ose the last, and person 
would become variable; suppose the first, and condition would 

unalterable; then in each case, either the personality or the 
limitation ceases. Vve are, not Iiecause we think, .will, feel; 
we think, will, feel, not because 'we arc. We are, because wc 
are; wc feel, think and will, because there is something else 
besides ourselves. 

Tof son, then, must be its own ground, since the permanent 
cannot result from the changeable; and thus we should have, 
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firstly, the idea of the absolute, self-founded Me, that is, free- 
dom. Condition must have a ground; and since it depends 
not upon Person, consequently is not absolute, it must result 
(from something); and so wo should have, secondly, the con- 
ditional state of all dependent Me, or becoming, that is, time. 
That time is the condition of all becoming, is an identical pro- 
position, since it only affirms this, the result is the condition to 
some result. 

I’erson, wliich discovers itself in the eternally permanent 
Mo, and only in this, cannot become, cannot begin, in time, 
since on the contrary, time must commence in that, for what 
is permanent must be the gi-ound of the changeable, t^ornc- 
thing must change, if there would be change; then this some- 
thing cannot itself constitute the change. When we say, the 
rose blossoms and fades, wc make the rose the permanent in 
this transformation, and bestow upon it a person, as it were, 
in which both the above conditions arc apparent. That man 
first becomes, is no objection, since man is not only person 
generally, but person wliich finds itself in a definite condition. 
But every condition, every definite existence arises in time, 
and so then must man, as a jihenomcnon, have a beginning, 
although the pure intelligence within him is eternal. Without 
time, that is, witliout first becoming^ he would ne\ er he a de- 
finite existence; his personality would exist, it is true, poten- 
tially. but not in the actual. The permanent Me becomes an 
appearance only in the results of its ideas. 

Then tlie material of activity, or reality, which the highest 
Intelligence creates out of himselfi man must first rcce/rc, and, 
indeed, he receives it by meanp of observatir i, as something 
sensible beyond him in space, and as something variable within 
him in time. Ills permanent Me accompanies tliis variable 
substance within him, and to remain essentially himself in 
cv(;ry change, to turn all his observations into ex]){*rience, that 
is into unity of knowledge, and to mak(‘. each of hivS modes in 
time precedents for all time, is the prescription of his rational 
nature. Ho exists, only in a state of clnuige or of iicrmanence. 
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Man, presented in his perfection, would accordingly be the 
permanent unity, which remains eternally the same amid the 
waves of mutation. 

Although an infiuitc being, a divinity, cannot heemne, yet 
that tendency must be called divine, which has for its infinite 
task, to dovelo)) the s])ecial tokens of divinity, absolute pro- 
mulgation of cai)acity (reality of all that is possible), and ab- 
solute unity of manifestation (necessity of all that is real). 
Man indisputably bears a ]>otential divinity in his ]>ersonality; 
the path to divinity, if one can call that a path, which never 
finds its goal, is o])eiicd to him in the senses, 

II is jK'Vsonalit}^, considered for itself alone, and indejiendent 
of all sensible substance, is only tlie disposition for a ])Ossibh‘, 
infijiitc development; and so long as he neither se(‘S nor feels, 
he is nothing more than form and latent faculty, llis sen- 
suous impressibility, coilsidered for itself alone and distinct 
from the self-activity (►f the spirit, ])revuils no farther than to 
place him, who without it is only form, in coinmnnication with 
matter, but by no means uniting him to matter. vSo long as he 
only feeds, only desires and acts from mere desire^, he is nothing 
more than world, if we include under this name only the 
formless contents of time. It is imh'ed his sensation alone, 
which couve’its his capacity into activity, but it is only his 
personality, which sc<Mires his elliciency to himself. Then in 
ord(T not to be mere world, he must imparl form to matter; 
iii order not to bo men* form, lie must give, actuality to his 
internal disposition. lie n‘alizos form when he creates lime, 
and contracts the, changeable with the pernnimnit, the mani- 
foldness of the world with the (‘ternal unity of bis Me; he gives 
a Hu-m to matter, when again lie abolishes tiiiu*, maintains 
permanency in change, and subjects tlic maiiifoldiiess of the 
world to the unity of his Me. 

lloncc result two opposing demands in man, the two fiinda- 
meutal laws of sensiio-rational nature. The first insists ii])Oij 
absebite realifp ; it would convert all that is purely formal into 
woi Id, and make all its dispositions ap]Hircnt ; th(3 second 
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insists upon absolute formnlity ; it would resolve everything 
that is mere world into itself, and bring harmony into all its 
inutations ; in other words, it would alienate all within, and 
form all without. Both intentions, considered in tlieir com- 
plete fulfilment, lead back to the conception of divinity, from 
which I started. 



TWELFTH LETTER. 


Wk arr incited to the pert\»rmance of tliis twofold task of 
briiigin^^ into reality the necessary in Oftm'lces, and of sub- 
jecting the actual out of ourselves t<> the law of iiec(‘ssity, by 
two opposing j)owers, which we call very ])roj)erly, impulses, 
since th(‘.y impel us to realize their object. The first of these* 
impulses, vhich T will call the i^eNSurnis, results from man’s 
physical being or from his sensuous nature, and is occiqfied in 
Lstablishing him within the bounds of time and introducing him 
to matter ; not giving him matter, since for that a free activity 
of person is a]>pointe(l, which matter aeknowl**dgds and dis- 
tinyui'^h(‘s from tin; i)ermanent itself. Ibit matter means here 
nothing but mmation or reality, wlii<*h oceujjies time ; con- 
sequently this impulsi* dimiands tliai, tb(*re should be mutation, 
that time should have contents. This condition ot‘ time as 
wierelj" occupied, is calle<l ])ei cej)tioii, and tln-ongh that alone 
the phy^sical being announces itself. 

kSiucc everything wiiicli exists in time is surfrssiocy it I'ol- 
lows that somctlnny is, all else excludeil. AVhen we eatch tin* 
ton ' of ail instrument, only that single oiu*, of all the tones 
it can possibly give, is actual ; so w hen man ])ereeivcs the 
present, the w hole infinite c‘Xtcnt of his ])os.sibility is restricted 
to that single mode of being. Then wherever this im[nilso 
works in exclusive directions, there the highest limitation 
necCoSarily exists ; man in this condition is nothing but a 
simple quantity , an occupied ip^'inent of time — or rather he is 
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)iot, fiincc so long as jjorception rules him and time carries him 
along, his personality is removed.* 

The do)ninion of this impulse stretches to tlic extent of man’s 
finiteness, and since all form a])pears only in a material, and 
all that is absolute only through liniitiHl media, so in fact 
humanity depends upon the sensuous impulse at last for its 
whole manifostati(jn. But, notwithstanding that alone rouses 
and unfolds the dispositions (T humanity, yet it is that only, 
which makes its consummation impossible. It l)inds tlie high- 
soaring spirit to the Avorld of sense with adamantine chains, 
and calls abstract ion from the frei'st roving into the infinite 
back to the restraints of the present. Thought, it is true, may 
for a moment elude it, and a vigorous will may triumphantly 
op]>ose its demands ; but subjected nature soon recovers its 
privileges, to strive after a reality of existmiee, a siil)stauce 
to our various knowledge, and an aim fur our acti\ity. 

'J’bc seeond of these impulses, wbieh can In^ called tlu\/(/?v/i- 
impahe, n'sults from tin* absolute being of man or from his 
rational nature, and is engag(‘d in placing him in freedom, in- 
tn>ducing bannony in the diversity of bis manih‘station, and 
maintaining bis i)ersoii in every variation of condition. Now 
since tb(' last as an al>olutc and iudivi>ible unity can never be 
in coiitra<!iciion with itself, since throtnjh all cfcntihf nr nre 


* For tills condition of self-absence under the dominion of per- 
I'f'ptvon, language.’ lias the very st.iking expression ~io hr hrstde 
our s self, that is, to be out of his Mo. Nolwitlistanding this form 
of spoceli can only he iihoil where perception amounts to actual 
»’ngro«sment, and this condition is more, pciceptible from its 
duration, yet every one is beside himsidf, so long as ho only per- 
ceives. 'Uo return from thi:; comlitioii to presence of iniud, is 
properly called, fo conic to himscU\ that is to i uturn to liis Me, to 
re-establish his person. We do not say of om^ who lies in a swoon, 
he is beside himself, hut he is out of himself^ that is, he is dexmved 
of his Me, the former not being in the latter. Hc’iice one who 
ri'covers from a swoon is only with himseJfy ^\hie‘h may still consist 
with his being beside himself. 
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mirselves^ then this impulse, which insists upon maintaining the 
personality, can never demand any other thing, than it must 
demand through all eternity; then it decides for ever, as it 
decides for the present, and enjoins for the present, what it 
enjoins for ever. Consequently it embraces the whole results 
of time, that is to say — it abolislu;s time and change — it will 
have the actual, nccessaiy and eternal, and the eternal and 
necessary, actual; in other words — its aim is Truth and 
Right. 

As the first impulse only creates cascs^ the other gives 
laws for every judgment concerning cognitions, laws for every 
will conci'rning actions. Siq^posc that we recognise an object, 
that we attribute an objective validity to a subjective condition, 
or that we act from cognitions, that we make the objective the 
determining ground of our condition — in either case we re- 
move this condition from the jurisdiction of time, and concede 
to it a reality for all men and all time, tliat is, universality and 
necessity. Feeling can only say — that is true for this su/iject. 
and (.it this viomeiit, and another moment, another subject can 
come to disprove the assertion of the presemt ])erception. But 
when thought once, declares — that is, it decides for ever and 
ay'\ and the validity of its declaration is warranted by the 
personality vhicii defies all change. Inclination can only say — 
that is iccll for your indiruluality and your prascnl imd, but 
your individuality and present iiec'd is hurried along with the 
ji/ogress of change, which will make what you earnestly covet 
to-day, the object of your future avei-sion. But when tlic 
moial fiieling says, that shall he, it di;cides for eviu’ and aye; 
w^hen you recognise truth, because it is truth, and practise 
jfi'^lce because it is justice, you have converted a single case 
into precedent for all cases, and have lived out one moment 
as eternity. 

'rims to w^hatever extent the form-impulse carries its autho- 
rity, and the pure object acts within us, there is the highest 
araputiulc of being, there vanish all restraints, there has man 
elevated himself from a simple quantity, to which the needy 
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ricuse confined him, to an ideal unity, embracing the whole 
realm of phenomena. By this operation wc arc no more in 
time but time is in us, with its unending procession. We are 
individuals no more, but a race; our spirit has Jssued the 
decision for all spirits, our action represents the choice of all 
hearts. 


K 



THIRTEENTH LETTER 


At first siglit notliiiig appears to be more opposite than the 
tendencies of these two impulses, one aiming at change, the 
other at innnutability. And yet both these instincts exhaust 
the conception of humanity, and a third fimdameninl imjmlse, 
reconciling both, is absolutidy an nnsiipposable idea. Then 
Jiow cat! we restore the unity of human natnrt% which ap- 
pears to be completely destroyed by this primitive and radical 
antipathy? 

It is true, their tendencies conflict, but, what is worthy of 
nunark, not in the same objects, and things that never api>roacli. 
can never interfere. 1'ho sensuous iinjinlse diunands change, 
it is true, but not that it should extend itself to person and it^ 
province; not that there sho dd be mutation among i)rincI|)U>. 
due form -impulse tends to unity and ])criiianeiice, but it will 
not have tin*, condition fixed as well as the ])<‘rson, it does not 
desire an identity of jK*rccptiuu. Thus they arc not opposed 
hy nature, ami if, nevertheless, tlicy so ap})enr, it. first happens 
t'hrnugh a willing transgression of nature, while they inisuiuhT- 
staiid themsidves, and wander from tlicir spheres.* ]t is the 
offlcc of culture, to watch over tin's, and to secure each of these 
impulses within its proper limits, dispensing strict imjiartiulity 
lo both, and not only raaiutaiiiiiig the rational impulse against 
the sensuous, Init also the latter against tlic former. Thus its 
business is twofold; first, to preserve perception against the 
encroachments of freedom; second, to secure the jiersonali ty 


* As soon as wc maintain a r ^mitivc, and therefore necessary 
antagonism of both impulses, tlxerc is really no other method of 
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u^^ainst the power of perceptions. It succeeds in the former 
by developing the feeling, in the latter by develo])ing the 
reason. 

Since world is extension in time and change, so the perfec- 
tion of that faculty which unites man with the world, must 
be tluj gnaitest possildo mutability and extensiveness. Since 
person is that which continues through change, so the gTcatest 
possible s(‘lt-dc‘pendence and intensity must constitute th(‘. per- 
fection of that faculty, which is in opposition to mutation. 


preserving the unity in man, than by imconclitionally suhordlnathui 
tlie seiisiions to the rational impulse. JKit the rcsidt will be no 
harmony, only uniformity, and man still remains for ever divided. 
TTndonhtodly there must be subordination, but it must be mutual : 
since if the limitc.'d can never support the absolute, or freedom 
depend upon time, it is e(xually certain that the absolute by itself 
can iK'ver support the limited, that condition in time can never 
<lcpend ui)on freedom. Then both principles arc at once subordi- 
nate and (toordiiiate, that is, tlu'y are in alternation; without form 
no matter, without matter no form. (This idea, of rccixu-ocity’’ and 
its whole importanee, is found excellently dohnod in Fichte’s Basis 
of (’ollcctive Science, T.cipsic, 1704.) AVc do not know% indeed, 
the mo' lo of person in the realm of idea, but we certainly know 
that it lannoL reveal itself in the realm of time, without having 
rccoM.],'' to matter; then in this realm, matter will not only have 
something determinate beneath the form, but also and inde- 

pendent of the form. It is just us necessary that the reason should 
not presume to determine anything in the province of feeling, as 
that feeling should decide nothing in the province of rcvisoii. As 
soon as we claim a province for each of these, we exelude the other 
fn.in it, and place limits to thciu, which can o Ay be transgressrd 
to the injury o f both. 

In a. transcendental idiilosophy, 'whe:e everything depends upon 
freeing form fromsuhstaiico, and preserving what is necessary pure 
from all that is accidental, it is too often the custom, to consider 
material only as a hindrance, and to establisli a necessary ''»pposition 
between the reason and perception, since in ////v a i fair it maybe 
:ui impodiniont. Such a representation, it is true, exists by no 
means in the sihrit of the Kantian system, though it may be found 
in. the letter. 
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The more multiform and restless the susceptibility, and the 
more surfaces it presents to the actual, so much the more 
world does man apjwehend, so many more dispositions does he 
unfold in himself ; the more power and depth of personality, 
and the more freedom of reason he gains, so much the more 
world does man comprehend^ so much more form docs he create 
out of himself. Thus his cultm-e will consist in this ; first, to 
provide the susceptive faculty with numerous points of con- 
tact with the world, and to stretch passivity on tlie part of 
feeling to its highest point ; second, to secure to the perma- 
nent faculty the greatest possible independence of the susceptive, 
and to stretch activity on the part of the reason to its highest 
point. When both qualities unite, tluui man Avill join tlu* 
utmost sclf-dcpendcncc and freedom with the greatest fulness 
of being, and, instead of being merged in the world, will 
rather attract to himself its wdiole infinity of modes, and sub- 
ject them to the unity of his reason. 

Man can invert this relation, and consequently fail of hi.* 
destination in a twofold manner, lie can bestow the intensity 
which the active powTr requires upon the passive, antieipat** 
the 'subjective by the objective im])ulso, and make the suscep- 
tive fiiculty the determinative. He can confer the extensive- 
ness which is due to the passive power, upon the activ(‘, anti- 
cipate the ohjcctive impulse by the. sebjectivo, and substitute 
the determinative for the susceptive faculty. In the first case 
he cannot be himself, nor in the second anythimj else ; conse- 
tiuently in both cases neitluT, or a nullity.* 


^ The injurious influence of an o\ erweening sensuousness upon 
our thoughts and actions, is evident to every one ; but tlio pernici- 
ous effects of an overweening rationality upon our knowledge and 
conduct, although ever so important and of frequent occurrence, is 
not so cvid(jnt. Permit me here, to allude to only two, from the 
grej^t crowd of pertiment cases, which may illustrate the danger 
of reflection and volition anticipating intuition and perception. 

One of the most prominent r >eons why our physical sciences 
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Suppose the sensuous impulse becomes determinative, sense 
the lawgiver, and person subject to the world, it would cease 
to be objective in the same proportion as it becomes mere force. 
As soon as man is only a content of time, he is no longer, and 
consequently has no contents. Ilis conditioii, too, is removed 


advance so slowly, is evidently the universal and almost insur- 
mountable propensity to teleological judghicnts (linal causes), by 
wliich, as soon as they arc elementally used, the suscei)tive is dis- 
placed by the determinative faculty, llowever emphatically and 
variously nature may effect our organs, all her maiiifoldness is lost 
upon us, because we seek nothing in her, but what wo have placetl 
in her, because we do not permit her to affect us 
withnufy but rather strive (awards her from within ^ with an im- 
pati(mt and fro ward rimson. And should any one appear, who 
approa(?hes her with clam, pure and open senses, and for that reason 
meets with a multiludo of i)henomena, which, in our system of 
aulieipatiou w’e have overlooked, we are highly astonished that so 
many eyes should have noticed nothing in such a clear daylight. 
This eager struggle after harmony, before we have collected the 
single tones which shoidd form it, tliis violent usurx)ation of reflec- 
tion in a province, where all its authority must be eouditioual, is 
the cause of the sterility of so many thinking lutads for the best of 
science; and it is hard to say, whether sens uosnoss which assunn-s 
no h>nn, or reason which waits for no contents, has most impeded 
the e\t<-nsinji of our knowledge. 

It is just as hard to determine whether our practical philanthropy 
is more chilled and disturbed by the violence of our desires, or by 
the rigidity of our principles, more by the cgc)ism of our senses, or 
by the t'goism of our reason. To make ourselves sym]>athi/ang, 
nevolent, active men, feeling and character must be united. Just 
as susceptilnllty of sense must coincide with iicrgy of intellect, 
to give us experience. JIow can we be jus<', kind, and hiinunu* 
towards others, with ever so pndswoithy maxims of conduct, if we 
want the ability, truly and really to comiuehend foreign natures, 
to a})propriate foreign situations, and to make foreign feelings our 
own ? lUit this ability will be lexwesscd, as well in the 'Mlueatioii 
we receive as in that we giv<i to ourselves, according as we seek lo 
break the force of desires, and establish th(' character upon prin- 
■ iples. As it is with difficulty that we remain firm to our prin- 
ciples amid the ardour of feelings, we i>refor the more convenient 
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with his personality, since both ai*c in reciprocity — since the 
mutable demands a permanent, and limited reality an inlinitc. 
Suppose the form-impulse becomes susceptive, that is, if re- 
flection anticipates perception, and person substitutes itself for 
the world, it would cease to be subjective and a self-dependent 
power in proportion as it usurp(Hl the place of the objective, 
since the permanent demands the mutable, and absolute re- 
ality limits to its devtilopment. As soon as man is only form, 
he has no form ; and with his condition his person is conse- 
(jucntly removed. In a word, reality is without him, and he 
is susceptible only so far as he is self-dependent ; and only so 
far as he is susceptible, is reality within him, is he a thinking 
power. 

Thus both im])ulses require limitations, and, so flir as they 


medium of making the character more secure by blunting tht* 
tVeling ; for indeed it is infinitely easier to enjoy trancpdlity before 
a disarmed rival, than to govern an impetuous and active foe. Li 
this operation, then, consists for the most pai't, that which we call 
formimj a man ; and truly in th<‘ best sense of the pliruse, when it 
signifies a cultivation of the inner, and not merely of tlie outer 
man. A man so fonned Avill, it is evident, be secured from being 
rude luiture, imd from a])poaring us such ; but at the same time his 
principles will arm him against every perception of nature, and 
humanity from without will reach him just as little as humanity 
‘t rm iclthin. 

A very pernicious abuse is made of the ideal of perfection, by 
apjdying it wdth all its severity, in judging other men, and in 
cases where we should labour in their behalf. The fonuer leads to 
fanaticism, the latter to coldness and austerity. In truth one 
Would make his social obligations uncommonly light, by substi- 
tuting in thought the ideal man^ who probably can help himself, 
for the actual man, W'ho demands our aid. Strictness to oneself, 
joined with tenderness towards others, forms the truly excellent 
character. But for the most part, the man who is mild towards, 
others, wall be so towards liimself, and he who is severe towards 
himself will be the same towards otlicrs ; a character w^hich is 
tender towards itself and severe towards others, is of all the most 
contemptible. ^ 
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ai’e coDSulered as energies, abatement; the one, that it may 
not intrude within the province of legislation, tlie other, that 
it may not intrude into the province of perception. This 
abatement of the sensuous instinct need by no means be the 
effect of physical inability and a dulncss of the perceptions, 
which everyAvliere only deserves contempt; it must be an 
operation of freedom and activity of ])crson, which tempers the 
sensuous by its moral intensity, and by controlling impressions, 
lessens its depth, in order to give it surface. The character 
must set bounds to the temperament, since the sense need to 
lose onbf in spirit, Mor need this abatement of the form- im- 
pulse be the effect of a sphitual inability and a fecblentvss of 
thought or volition, which would debase humanity. Fulness 
of perceptions must befits laudable source ; seiisuousness must 
trinmjffiantly maintain its i)rovince, and resist the violence 
which spirit would fain indict upon it by its encroaching 
activity, in a word, personality must keep the sid)jective 
impulse, susceptiveuess or nature the objective impulse, each 
within its proper limits. 



FOURTEENTH LETTER. 


We liiivcnow attained the idea of sucli a reciprocity betwt'en 
both impulses, where the action of tlie ou(' at tlie same time 
coniirniH and coiitiiies the action of the otlior, and wJiere each 
one reaches singly its highest development only according to 
the energy of the other. 

It is true, this reciprocity of both impulses is but :i (ask of 
the reason, which man can only fully accomplish in the cou- 
sumation of his being. It is in the most peculiar sense of the 
word, f/fe ulcd of his hnmaidt)/^ consciiuently something inti- 
:iite, to which in the course of time he will continually apruxi- 
mat(‘, but never attain. “ lie should not strive for l‘orm at tin' 
exjHUise of his reality, nor for reality at the expense ol“ form : 
he should rather seek the absolute by a dcfmiU. f'xi.^tence, and 
a m.*fmit(‘, through an iiifmite existence, lie ought to set himself 
over again.^i a wuj ld, since he is p* rson, and should ho person, 
and "iiiice a world is his opposite, lie, ought to feel, since he 
has consciousness, and he should be conscious, since he feels.” 
lie. can ncNT^r hairii that he is actually commensurate with this 
hlea; therefore in the full sigiiilication of the word, a man, 
long as he excludes either one of tlu‘se two impulses, or only 
satisfies thcmi alttumatcly; for so hmg as lui only feels, his 
person or his absolute existence remains to him a inyster\% 
and so does his condition or his existence in time, so long as 
he only thinks. But should cases occur wh(‘re he elVected at 
the same tune, this tu ofold experience, being at the same time 
coD^ 'doas of his freedom and sensible of his being, at the same 
time rt^garding himself as matter and im spirit — he would 
have in these cases, and x)Oss5Atively only in these, a complete 
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intuition of his humanity, and the object which provided him 
with this intuition w^oiild be to him as a symbol of liis jterfected 
destiny, consequently (since this can only be attained in infi- 
nite time) a forth-setting of the Infinite. 

Suppose that cases of this kind could actually occur, they 
would awake in him a new^ imjmlsc, which, from the fact that 
the other two operate in unison, would bo opposed to either one 
of them, cousidi'red singly, and would pro])erly amount to a 
new irai)ulse. The sensuous impulse will have mutation, that 
time may have contents; the form-impulse Avill have time 
abolished, that there may bo no mutation. Then that imjmlse, 
in which b(>lh act united (I may be allowed to call it 
impulse, till I have justified the a]>]Jcllatiou), the play-impulse, 
will aim at abolishing time in time (or actual rnoch*), and at 
reconciling Becoming with absolute existence, mutation with 
identity. 

Idle sensuous impulse will become defined, it w ill receive its 
object; the form-inqnilse w'ill itself define, it will produce its 
object. Then the play-impulse w'ill endeavour so to recidve. 
as itself w^ould have produced, and so to produce, as sense 
labours to n^ccivc. 

The sensuous impulse excludes from its sulject all self- 
activity and Irecdom, the form-inqiulse excludes trom its sub- 
ject all de])endence, all passivity. But exclusion of iVi'cdum h 
physical, exclusion of jaassivity is moral, necessity. Then both 
iin])iilses comjud the mind, the foiirn'r by the laus of nature, 
the, latter by the hnvs of reason. The iday-impulse, then, as 
that in wdiich both act united, w ill at the same linui morally 
and physically compel the mind; as it alalishes ail accident, it 
will also abolish coni})ulsion, and plac-* man, botli morally and 
jdiysically, in freedom. AMieii avc embrace with })assIon an\ 
one, who deserves our contempt, w'e feel painfully the curnpiil- 
slon of nnUirc. When w^o ar(‘, hostihdy dis])os(Ml tow’ards 
ajiother, who extorts our esteem, we f(*el painfully t/ie comjml- 
non of re.asoiK But as soon as our incliuatioii coijicides with 
our esteem, both the constraint of nature and of reason vanish. 
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and Avc begin to love liiin — that it<, at the same time to play 
Avitli our incl illation and our esteem. 

While fartlier tlic soiisuons impulse conijiels us physically, 
and the form-im])ulse morally, so the hirmer leaves our formal, 
the latter our material disposition contingent; that is, it is con- 
tiugeut, wlietlier our ha]n>iuess shall ag;ree Avith our tierfection, 
or the latti'i* Avith the former, 'riieii the play-iinpulso, in 
Avhich both act uniteil, Avill at the same tiling make our formal 
and our material. (lis])osition, our perteclion and our ha])j)mess, 
eoiitingent; then since it makes hoth contingent, and since con- 
tingency also vanishes AA’ith necessity, it av ill again abolish the 
contingency in both, consecpiently bringing furni into mat- 
ter, and reality into form. In the same, (l(‘gr(*e tliat it deprives 
the tl*e/ings and atlections of thoir dynamical in/Iiuaiei', it. will 
harmonize them Avitli the ideas of reason; and in the same di*- 
gvee that it d(*priv(‘s the laAvs of reason oi' their moral couipi;!- 
sion, it Avill reconcile them Avitli the interest of sense. 



FIFTEENTH LETTEE. 


1 Ai’PHOACii Still iionror llio goal, towards which 1 lead you by 
a path that lias little to interest. Shoold you feel inclined to 
follow me a few st(‘ps further, a much wider held of view 
will open itself, and a ])leasauter prospect w ill perha])s rovard 
flic toil of the Joiinicy. 

The object <T the sensuous injfmisc, expross(‘d in a general 
id('a, is (ialh'd ///e, in its w'id(*st sif!;iiificatioii; an idea implying; 
all material (‘xlstenee, and all that is immediately present to 
the sense. The object of the. form-impulse, expressiul ejenerally, 
is called sh((ju\ as well in a fr(‘(‘ as literal si^*nitication,* an idea 
which includes all formal ijualities of thinp^s, and all their rela- 
tions to relieetion. The object of llu*, play-impulse, expre.ss(‘d in 
a general ]noposition, can then he called Urinfj ,s7n/;>c, an idea 
which serves to indicate, all a*sthctic ciiialities of phenomena, 
and in a word, what in its widest signification vV(‘ call J>eaiiit/. 

-^A'^coiding to this explanation, if it should be one, J>(‘ant> 
will neitiier b(‘ extended over the whole jirovince of life, nor 
only contiiied to tliat province. A block of marbh*, alllioiigh 
i: Is inert and lifeless, can no less on that aceoiint become a 
living sba]>e boneatb the arehiteet and senl]auri‘; a man, 
.'lUiiongh he lives and has shape, is therc^bni for a long while 
no living shaj>e. That rocpiires that his shaj)0 should he life, 
and his life, sha])e. So long as w^e only think of his shape, it 
's lifeless, mere abstraction; so long as we only ]H‘rc(‘ive his 
life, it is sha])eless, mere impression, lie is a living shape, 
only when his form lives in our perception, and his life shapes 
itself in our understanding, and this wdll alw^av s be the case, 
'vhere wc decide that he is beautiful. 
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But because we know how to declare the elements which 
produce Beauty by their union, their genesis is by no means 
yet explained ; for it would be requisite to that end, that we 
should coiiiprehend that vnioti itself, which, as is generally the 
case with all alternations between the liiiitc and infinite, re- 
mains inscrutable. The reason makes the demand on trans- 
cendental grounds; there ought to be; a jiartncrshij) between 
the objective and subjective iinjudscs, that is, a play-impulse; 
since only the unity of reality with form, of accident with 
necessity, of passivity with freedom, fultils the conception of 
humanity. The reason must make this demand, since, accor- 
ding to its nature, it strives for perfection and for the removal 
of all limits, but human nature l(‘aves luisatisjied (*very exclu- 
sive activity of either im]mlse, and settles a limit in itself. 
Accordingly, so soon as the reason jironounccs tlu^ decision, 
there shall (jxist a humanity — it has tliereby established the 
law — there shall be Beauty. Experuuice can declare to us if 
Beauty exists, and we shall know it, as soon as we are taught 
whether a humanity (‘xists. But neither reason nor (experience 
cau teach us hoio Beauty can exist, or how a humanity is pos- 
sible. 

Man, wo know, is neither cxclnsivoly matter, nor exclu- 
sively spirit Beauty, then, as consummalioii of his humanity, 
can neither be exclusively mere life, as has beim maintained 
by ingenious obs(‘rvcrs, who adhered too scriqmlously to the 
Lcstimony of exjuuuence — a conclusion to wJiicli the; taste of 
the age would lain compel them; nor can it be exclusively 
mere sha])e, as has been decided by speculative philosophers, 
who removed themselves tewj far from ex])erience, and by phi- 
losophizing artists, vlio in their jnter])retatioii of it were too 
much influenced by the requirement of art;* it is the common 


♦Buike, in his philosophical inquiries into the origin of our 
ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, makes beauty to consist in 
Utere life. Every ac’herent of t * /dogmatic system, Avho has ever 
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object of both impulses, that is, of the play-impulse. This 
name is fully justified by the. use of language, which is wont 
to signify by the word play all that is contingent 

either subjectively or objectively, and yet neither externally 
nor iiitcrnalJy constrained. As tlic mind, through intuition of 
the beautiful, finds itself in a happy medium between law and 
need, so for the reason that it shares itself between both, is 
the constraint of both removed. In its demands upon the 
subjective, as upon the oljectivc impulse, it is seriovs^ since 
the one, by perception, is related to reality, the other to the 
necessity of things: since the first^is directed, through action, 
to the maintenance of life, the second to the support of dig- 
nity — thus both of them to truth and perfection. Ihit accord- 
ing as dignity hlends with life, the latter becomes more indif- 
ferent, and duly compels no longer wben inclination attrae.ts; 
ill lik(> manner the mind receives the reality of things, the 
naterial truth, calmly and freely, as soon as the latttT 
finds the formal truth, the laAV of necessity; and it feels itself 
no longer overtasked by abstraetion, as soon as it can accom- 
pany dirc'ct intuition. In a word, when the actual comes into 
coramiiiiication with ideas, it loses its seia’ousness, since it be- 
comes little; and when the necessary coincides with perct'iitiun, 
it also ]iui- awjiy the same, since it becomes light (/eicht). 

Piu^ \ .lu may have been tempted long ago to make the ob- 
jccti(^'n, whether Ileauty is not debased, by making it consist 
in mere play, and whether those frivolous objects vhich 
liitlierto have been in possession of this word, are not eipially 
exalted? Does it not contradict the, rational conceiition and 
dignity of lleauty, if, while it is consldeivd as an instrn- 


nuulo known his belief on this subject, makes it to consist, as tar 
1 know, in mere shape; and, among other ailists, llaphael 
Mciigs, in his Thonghts on Taste in Puintiiig. Thu'^ the rritlcul 
philosophy has opened the way in this dc])artment, as well as in 
every other, to the conduct of cinpiticisin back to principh s, and 
inoculation to experience. 

l 
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of culture, it is restricted to a mere play? — and does it 
uoi. contradict our experimental ideas of play, which may 
lixist witli the exclusion of all taste, to confine it merely to 
H«*auty? 

r>ut what is the, ineaiiiiiit of ]mrc play, since wc know that 
ill livcry condition of man it is play, and only play, that makes 
him eompleto, and unfolds at once his twofold nature? What 
you (-Jill restriction, according to your idea of tlie case, 1 call 
eriension, Jiccorduig mine, which T have established by proof, 
"riuui 1 would rather say exactly the rewerse — man is only 
with the agrecabli*, the good, the perfect; Imt with 
beauty he phays. (Vrtaiidy we need not here call to miml 
the sports Avhich are in vogue in actual life, and which coin- 
i;h)iiiy are dir-xitf'd to very material objects; but in vain, 
tt-<,, slioiild wi‘, seek in actual life for the beauty, which i^ our 
pH'seiit tlicni(,‘. Actually e’xisting beauty is worth}'^ of an ac- 
tually existing play-impulse; but tlmmgli tlu‘, nhd of b(‘aut\, 
vviiicli the I’cason cxhiliits, an ideal of the play-impiilse is also 
m,uiifest(‘(l, which man should have befon* his eyes in all hi^’ 

s) Kiris. 

W’c should never err, if we sought a man’s ideal of beam} 
in same direction in which ho satisfies his ]ilnv-impul>c. 
li'tiivj diveks wore aiuuscil by the bloodk*ss strife of strength, 
fieeiuc:";, agility, and the nobler contest of (aieiit, at Ujc 
O lyniiiic games, and it the Koniaiis enjoyed tlu' death-struggle 
re; a comaiered gladiator or of his Lybiau rival, we cam com- 
prehend, from this single trait, why we must si'clc the ideal 
shapes ot a Venus, a Juno, an Apollo, not in Uoiiie, but in 
Greece.'*' but now the r(*ason .-jieaks ; tlie Fair shall not he 


Jo coniine ourselvc;, to niotlcrn times, let ns l oinpare togctlnu 
the races in London, the hull fights in Madrid, the former h])ecta- 
clcs ill Paris, the gondola contests at Venice, the baiting matelie^ 
at Virmn’e'e and the gay, attractive life of the Corso at Rome, amt 
it Will not jc difficult to portray the different shadi's of taste of those 
vaiit.ms nations. In the mean tiiro, far less uniformity is manifest 
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mere life and mere shape, but living shape, that is. Beauty ; 
at the same time, it dictates to man the twofold law of abso- 
lute formality and absolute reality. Consequently it decides, 
that man shall only play with Beauty, and shall play only arith 
Beauty. 

Then to sum up all briefly, man only plays, when, in tht‘, full 
signification of the word, he ^ a man, and he 'cs only enf.irely a 
man when he plays. This principle, which at this inoineiit 
perhaps appears paradoxical, will contain a great and deep 
meaning, when we have advanced so far as to apply it tf» thr 
twofold seriousness of duty and destiny; it will uphold, I 
Assure you, the whole fabric of msihctic art, and of the. yet 
difficult art of life. But this principle is only .''’(nrtling in 
science; it long jigo lived and acted in the art and the fct liug 
of the Greeks, as their most distinguished master; but tfiey 
transplanted to Olympus what should have flourisfuMl ap»in 
ciirth. Guided by truth itself, they caused both. the Muious- 
ness and the toil, which furrow the chcioks of mortals, nnd the 
vain jdeasuro which smoothes the vacant countciiaTKe, to 
(liaapjKW from the forehead of the celestials — tiny freed tht. 
ever-happy from the fctters'of all motive, duty, all eare- 
and made indohnee and indifference the enviable lot of divinity ., 
a merely human name for the freest and noblest existence. In 
their higher conception of necc^ssity, which embraced bott> 
worlds, both the material constraint of natui'al, as dl as the 
spiritual constraint of moral — laws, was merged ; and rnie 
freedom was first educed from tlie unity of both these- lu 
tios. Animated by this spirit, they erased from the Jine-uneiits 
of their ideal all traces ["of will, together with inefinaiiou. ov 
rather they made both unrecognisable, since diey kwesv h<‘w ro 
ally lK)th in the closest union. It is neither graci\. ra r is it 


in the common sports of these different countries, than iinong the 
“^ports of the more polished classes in the same countries, for whicii 
we can easily account. 

1 . 
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dignity, that speaks to us from the noble countenance of a 
Juno Ludovisi; it is neither, because it is at the same time, 
both. While the feminine deity solicits our adoration, the 
godlike woman inflames our love; but while we wholly resign 
ourselves to the heavenly graciousness, the heavenly self-suffi- 
ciency repels us. The whole shape rests and dwells within 
itself, a perfected creation — as if it were beyond all space, 
self-sustained, uncontradicted; there is no power, struggling 
with adverse powers — no weak side, where finiteness could 
make invasion. Irresistibly seized and attracted by the gra- 
ciousness, and repelled by the self-sufficiency, we find ourselves 
at the same time in a condition of the highest peace and the 
highest emotion; and there results that wonderful feeling, 
for which the intellect has no conception, and language no 
name. 



'SIXTEENTH LETTER. 


We havc^sccn Beauty resulting from the reciprocity of two 
opposite impulses, and from the union of two oi)posite prin- 
ciples; then we must sock its highest ideal in the most perfect 
possible alliance and equipoise of reality and foim. But this 
only exists as an idea, which can never bo fully realized in 
the actual, where a preponderance of one element over the other 
will alwiiys remain ; and the utmost to be gained in ex\)evience 
will consist in an oscfllafjon, between two prineijies, now rea- 
lity b(‘ing su])erior, and in.»w form. Then Beauty in tin*, ideal 
is always only .indivisible and single, since it can give only a 
.single ecpiipoiso: on tin' contrary. Beauty in actual life will 
always bo twofold, sinei'. the eqni])oiso can be overcome In a 
twofold manner, by oscillation to ibis side and to that. 

I observed in one. of the foregoing letters, ami it follow.'^ 
necessarily Iroin the eoiinexion of the preee<ling one, that we 
should expect from Beauty at the same time a relaxing and an 
intensive action; the former, in order to preserve both the, 
subjective and the objective impulses in their limits — tin', latter, 
in order to maintain both in their powa'r. But botfi th(?sc! 
modes of action of Beauty shotdd, according to the idea, he 
actuaily <*nly a single one. It should relav, foi* the reason 
that it br<aces etpially both natures — an ^ it should brace, >iiiee 
it equally rchixes both natures. This alre*a«ly follows from 
the idea of a reciprocity, by whose means 1 m > tli parts, at tin', 
same time, necc'ssarily qualify and arc qnalilied hy each oth(*r, 
and whose purest product is Beauty. But ex]K*rieiice affords 
us no example of such a perfect reciprocity; for here, more or 
less, the overpoise will always create u <lciicieucy, and the deti- 
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ciency an overpoise. So that whatever in the ideal of Beauty, 
only as represented, is heemning diftcrent, exists as an actual 
difference in the Beauty of experience. The ideal Beauty, 
although indivisible and single, manifests in a different relation 
both a reductive and energetical quality; in experience it gives 
a reductive and energetical Beauty. So it is, and so it will 
be, in all the cases wliere the absolute is transferred to the 
limits of time, and ideas of the reason arc to become realized 
in humanity. Thus the reflecting man imagines virtue, truth, 
felicity; but the acting man will practise only virtues^ compre- 
hend only truths, enjoy only hapj)y dags. To lead the latter bach 
into the former — to substitute morality for morals, felicity for 
prosperity, knowledge for information, is the business of i)liy- 
sical and moral culture; out of beauties to educe Beauty, is 
the problem of {esthetic culture. 

As little can energetical Beauty preserve man from a certain 
residue of rudeness and austerity, as the rednetive protects him 
from a certain degi’ce of effeminacy and eiKuwatiou. As the 
tendency of the first is to strengthen lh(^ disposition, both phy- 
sically and mondly, and increase its elasticity, it too easily 
hai)])ens, that the obstacles of temperament and character dimi- 
nish the sensibility for impressions, that the finer Immaiiit v 
meets with a subjection that should befall rude nature alone, and 
that rude nature receives an accession uf power, that only ought 
to avail the free Bersou; hence we find in the jx'riuds of })ower 
ai'.'i fulness, true greatness of representation joined with the 
gigagantesciue and fantastical, and ehjvation of senlimeut with 
the most fearful outbursts of passion; hence, too, we find nature, 
in the periods of princi])lc and form, as often ojtpresscd {is 
ruled, as often outraged as surpassed. And its the t(*.ndcncy uf 
the reductive Beauty is, to relax the disposition both niorally 
and jihysically, it happens as easily, that energy of feeling is 
stifled with violence of desire, and that the cluiracter shares a 
loss of power which should befall only the passions; hence we 
f>!»scrvo in the so-called refined periods, that softness fre(iucutly 
degcuerates into effeminacy, plai^'^ess into shallowness, coi 
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rectness into emptiness, liberality into caprice, lightness into 
frivolity, calmness into apathy; the most despicable carica- 
ture trenching close upon the noblest humanity. Then reduc- 
tive Beauty is essential for man, under the constraint either of 
matter or of form; since he is long affected by greatness and 
power, before he begins to appreciate harmony and grace. 
Energetical Beauty is essential for man, in the indulgence of 
taste; since in a state of refinement he is too prone to neglect 
a power which he brought off from a state of rudeness. 

And now I believe that that contradiction is explained and 
answered, which we arc accustomed to meet with in the oi)inions 
of men concernijig the influence of Beauty, and in their esti- 
mation of ajsthctic culture. This contradiction is explained, 
when we reincrabcr that Beauty is twofold in experience, and 
that both parties predicate concerning the whoUi genus, what 
each can only prove concerning a particular kind. And this 
contradiction is removed, when we distinguish the twofold exi- 
gency of humanity, to which that twofold Beauty corrcsix)uds. 
Then both parties will probably be in the right, if they only 
first settle Avith each other what kind of beauty and what form 
of humanity they have in thefr thoughts. 

In the ])rogrcs.s of my inquiries, I shall ])ursuc the same path 
that nature, in an sesthetic respect, takes with men, and shall 
rise from the species of Bi*auty to the idea of tlie genus it- 
sclt‘. 1 shall examine the cflects of reductive Beauty upon 
intended man (Jnteritus — aiu/csjmmten), and of energetical 
Beauty upon the opposite, in c* dcr. finally, to dissolve both 
opposing modes of Beauty into the unity of tlu* ideal Beauty, 
just as the two opposite Ibrms of liumaiiit disapf)car in the 
unity of the ideal man. 



SEVENTEEN'riT T.ETTEE. 


So long as wc only d»^(lncod generally the luiivcrsal id<.‘a oi' 
Beauty from the conception of human nature, we needed to 
impute no other limits to the latter, than are diri^ctly esta- 
blished in its constitution, and are inseparable fi*om tlie idea 
of fiiiiteuess. Unconcerned about the accidental i(\strictioii.s 
which it might sustain in actual development, we drew our 
ooTiccptioTi ot‘ it directly from the reason, as the sotirci? of all 
necessity; and the ideal of Beauty was simultaneous with the 
ideal of niimanity. 

Hut we now descend from the realm of ideas to the areun 
of reality, in ord(‘,r to discover man in a dejinlle condition, 
consc(tneiitly nndc'r limitations, which result not orginnlly 
from his abstriict conco])tion, but from exttirnal eireumstances, 
and " contingent use of his freedom. But however manifoJ<lI} 
the idea (»!' liumaiiity may bo restricted in liiin, its simph^ 
contents already teach us, that in its totality only tiro o])posirr 
deviations from itself can occur. Should his ])er1eetion eunsisi, 
in ihc accordant energy of his sensnons and si)iri(iial powers, 
he can only fail of this perfecthni cither by a want of harmony 
or of energy. Thus, hwfore we haye oxamiiu;d tlu^ testimony 
of exporience, wc arc beforehand certain, through the j)nre 
rea^'on, that we shall find the actual, conseqently the limited 
man, either in a condition of intensity or of relaxation, accord- 
ing as either the partial activity of single powers destroys 
the harmony of his being, or the unity of nature establishes 
itself u|X)n the equable rtdaxation of his sensuous and spiritual 
power P'oth opposite limits, as now ought to he provc'd, arc 
removxd by Beauty, which rcst(c-‘ 5 s harmony to the intended 
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man, and energy to the relaxed man ; and in this manner, 
according to its nature, leads the restricted back to an absolute 
condition, and creates man as a perfect whole within him- 
self. 

Then it by no means falsifies in Beauty tlie conception which 
we entertained of it in Speculation; only that we find it far 
less applicable here, than there, where we needed to apply it 
to the pure conception of humanity. Li man, as presented by 
experience, Beauty finds an already depraved and perverse 
matter, which robs it of its ideal i)erfcction, in proportion as 
he blends with that his individual disi)osition. Hence every- 
where in reality it will appear only as a particular and limited 
species, never as pure genus ; in intended minds it will part 
with its freedom and manifoldncss, in relaxed minds, with its 
active power ; but this contradictory appearance will never 
mislead us, who arc by this time familiar w ith its true charac- 
ter. Far from defining its conception with the crowd of critics, 
from isolated phenomena, and making itself responsible for 
the deficiency, which man displays, under its influence, we 
know rather, that it is man who transfers to Beauty the in- 
completeness of his individuality, who by his subjective limi- 
tation perpetually opposes its consummation, and reduces its 
absolute ideal to two restricted modes of development. 

It was affirmed, that the reductive Beauty is requisite for 
an intended mind, and the energetical for a relaxed mind. 
But 1 call man intended, as well when he is found under the 
constraint of perceptions, as when under the constraint of 
ideas. Every exclusive dimiination of one of his two ground 
impulses, is a condition of force and constraint for him ; and 
freedom only consists in the co-operatic n of both his natures. 
The man who is unduly ruled by feelings, or the sensuously 
intended man, is then relaxed and placed in freedom by form ; 
he who is unduly ruled by laAVS, or the spii’itually intended 
man, is relaxed and placed in freedom by matter. Then, in 
order to satisfy this twofold problem, the reductive Beauty 
will manifest itself in two distinct shai)cs. First, as j»eaceful 
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Form, it will moUify savage life, and lead the way from per- 
ception to thoughts ; second, as living image, it will endow 
abstract form with sensible power — lead back conception to 
intuition, and law to feeling. It performs the first service for 
the child of nature, the second for the child of art. But since in 
both cases it docs not possess perfect control over its material, 
but depends upon that which either formless nature, or contra- 
natural art affords, it will bear in both cases marks of its 
origin, and lose itself on the one Imnd more in material life, 
on the. other, morci in pare abstract form. 

To l3e able to form a conception in what manner U«‘,auty 
may become a means to alxJisli that twofold iiitcnsiveness, we 
must discover its origin in tlic Iiuman mind. Kesolve, then, 
for a short sojourn in the realm of speculation, before, leaving 
it entirely, to sally forth mf»re ConfulfTitly into the lieUl of oti- 
nericiice. 



E \G 1 1- { EE NTH LETTER. 


TiU'. serisiious man is led by iieauty to form and rcllcction; 
the spiritual man is ro-condiicted by Beauty to matter, and the 
world of sense Ls restored. 

It appears to result from this, that there must be a mean 
comikion between matter and form — between passion and 
action, and that Beauty “places us in this condition. The 
majority of inanhind form this idea of Beauty, as soon as they 
Ix'.^rin to relleet upon its op(}ralions, and refer to it all cxfK*- 
riences. But on the other hand, nothing is more absurd and 
eoiifradiidory than sucli an i<lea, since the distance b(;twee.n 
inali<‘r and form, passion and action, is infinite, andean posi- 
tivtdy bo mediated by notliing. How do we remove this 
contradiction? Beauty combines the two opposite condition-^ 
of per(‘e[itio!i and ridlection, and yet really afibrds no mean 
hetwm ji iho two. dlic former is made certain by experience, 
tin intp'r directly by rofisou. 

Thi: is ilie particular point, whither finally the whole (juc.v- 
tion of Beauty tends; and should wc succeed in solving this 
probhun satisfactorily, we shall have found at the same time 
th» eiiic to the whole labyrinth of sDsthetics. 

But we meet here with tw v* very difleren operations, whici* 
must nt'cessarily support each other in this impiiry. Beauty, 
in the first place, combines two couditioiLS, Avhieh an; dutnu- 
triealbj opposite, and can never become one. We must proc^jed 
upon this opposition; we must comprehend and recognise it in 
its whojc clearness and force, so that both comlitions may be 
precisely defined — else wc confound, but do not unite. Se- 
condly, fhmuty emnhines these two discordant conditions, ami 
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thuw^ removes the disagreement. But while both conditions 
remain in lasting o])position, they are only to be combined by 
being abolished. Then otu’ second busit^ess is, to make this 
union perftict, to carry it through so clearly and completely, 
that both conditions will entirely vanish in a third, leaving in 
the whole no trace of the division — else we dismemhor, but 
do not unite. All the disputes which ever reigned in the 
philosophical world, u})on the conception of Ih'aiity, and which 
reign in j)art at the present day, have only this origin, that 
the inquiries commenced either not with a rigorous discrimi- 
nation, or resulted in a combination not sufficiently perfect. 
Those philoso])hers who blindly trust the guidance of their 
feeling in a consideration of tliis subject, can attain to no 
C4)m:(ipti(yn of Bcaidy, since they distinguish no single*, wliole in 
the sum total of sensible inq)rcssions. I'he others who follow 
intellect exclusively, can never attain a conception of Beauty, 
since they ])(u*coive in the same total nothing but parts, and 
s]»irit and mjitter in tlu*ir most perfect unity remain to them 
for over distinct, d'ho first fear to abolish dyuauncal Beauty, 
that is, as an act'vc power, if they sliould sei)arato. what is 
associate in feeling; the others fear to abolish logical Beauty, 
that ■ as a conce})tion, if they should combine what is distinct 
in iniellect. The former will imagine Beauty as it acts; the 
latter will Icjive it to act, as it is imagiru‘d. d'hen both must 
miss tln^ truth — the former, sinc(‘. tlu'y imitate infinit(‘. nature 
w’lh their circiimsci“I])ed reflecthe faculty; the latt(jr, since 
they would restrict infinite nature according to their laws i>t 
th aight. Tjjc tirst fe.ar to dc])rive Beauty of its freedom, by a 
too sevTre dismemberment; the others fear to destroy the 
del'ii-teness of its eonc(q)tion by a too rash conffiination. But 
the former do not consider, that the troedorn in wdiich th(*y 
justly place the existence of Beauty, is not anarchy, but har- 
moTiy of hws — not caprice, but the deepest necessity; the 
latter do not i-eflect, that the definiteness wfiiich th(‘y demand 
f‘ om Bcauly wdth C(pial justice, does not consist in the cxclu- 
certain realities, but in tl'O ahsolvte mdusio?i of nU 
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that it is not restriction, then, but infinity. We shall avoid 
the rocks, on which both are shipwrecked, if we start from 
the two elements, in which Beauty divides itself for the 
intellect, then elevating ourselves to the pure sesthetic unity, 
through which it manifests itself to the perception, and in 
which both those conditions entirely vanisli.* 


* The above i)urallel will have afforded an inference to the atten- 
tive reader, that the sensuoun icstheticians, who allow more force to 
the testimony of experience than to reasoning, seijaratc themselves 
fai- less from the truth according to fact, than their oj)iJonents, al- 
though they cannot compare with the latter in insi(jht; and we tind 
the same relation everywhere between nature and science. Nature 
( sense) everywhere combines, the intellect sei)arates ; but the rea- 
son Ci>mbincs again; hence man, before he begins to ])hilosoj)hise, 
is iicanjr tlie truth than the pliilosopher, who has liot yet cont.luded 
his research. Wc can for this reason, without further examination, 
be convinced of the error of a system, as soon as it contradicts 
common observation, in its result; but with equal justice we may 
susi)ect it, when form and method, according to coimnon observa- 
tion, are in its favour. Those authors may console tliemsc'lves with 
the latter, who cannot deliver a j^hilosophical detluction, as many 
readers seem to cxi)ect, like a th*cside conversation. With the 
former one may silence those who would found new systems at the 
expense of the human understanding. 



NINETEENTH LETTER. 


We discern in man, generally, two distinct conditions of pas- 
sive and active dotenuinableuess, and as many conditions of 
passive and active deterininateuess. The exposition of this 
principle leads ns soonest to the goal. 

The condition of the human spirit before all dcterminateiiesy, 
which is given to it by outward impressions, is an unliraited 
detorminablencss. 'I’lu* Infinite of space and time is granted 
for the free use of his imagination, and since, according to sup- 
position, nothing is placed in this wide r(*alm of the Tossibl?, 
consectueutly nothing excluded, we can call this condition of in- 
detcrminatcncss, a void infinity^ which is by no means to be 
confounded with an infinite void. 

’Now suppose his sense is affected, and a single actuality ob- 
tains out of the infinite, crowd of }>ossible dedorminations. 
Something manifests itself. What was nothing but a mere, 
possibility in the previous condiiion of simple determ inablencss, 
has iu>w become an active pow'cr — acquires a content; but at 
the same time, it maintains, as active power, a limit, as when 
mere ]K)SsibiUty, it was unlimited, 'fheu Keality is there, but 
iiifriiity i.s lost, in order to delincafe a sliap(‘ in space, we 
must c.unfuie endless s])ace; in order to exhibit a s])ecial phase 
in time, wc must divide the cnfir(‘t.y of lime. Then we attain 
to a reality only by limits, to poftitbm or actual establishment 
onlv by negation or excbision, to determinatcncss only by tlic 
abolition of our free determinableness. 

But no reality will exist in eternity from a mere exclusion, 
or no manifestation from pure sensuous p^^rception, if something 
were not already extant, bg which to exclude — if the ])ositive 
Wi re not deduced from negation, entity from nullity, by an ab- 
solute action of spirit: this action of mind is called reflecting 
or tninking, and its result is Tk. jfgliU 
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There is no space for us, before wo define a situation in 
space, but we should never define a situation without absolute 
Space — and the same with time. There is no time for us, be- 
fore we have the present moment, but without eternity we 
should never have a manifestation of the moment. Then we 
really attain to the whole only through the part, to the unli- 
mited only through the limited; but also, we only attain to the 
part through the whole, only to the limited through the un- 
limited. 

When then it is asserted concerning the Beautiful, that it 
affords man a passage from perception to reflection, it is by 
no means to be understood, as if the Beautiful could fill up the 
gulf vrhich separates perception from reflection, passion from 
a^ion; this gulf is infinite, and nothing universal can result 
from the single in eternity, nothing necessary from the for- 
tuitous, without the mediation of a new and independent 
faculty. Thought is the immediate actiou of this absolute 
faculty, wdiich, it is true, must be induced by the senses to 
develop itself, but in its development dtjpimds so little upon 
them, that it rather announces itself only through its opposi- 
tion to them. The independence with which it acts, cxclmlos 
every foreign interference; and Beauty can become a means, 
to lead man from matter to form, from perceptions to prln- 
ciphiS, from a limited to an absolute being, not in so far as it 
helps ill thinking (which contains an evident contradiction), 
but only in so far as it procures freedom for the reflective 
faculties to develop according to their own laws. 

But this su})poses, that the freedom of the retlective powers 
<;an be restricted, which seems to conflict with the idea ol 
its independent ability. An ability, namely, whicb receives 
nothing from without as the material of its activity, can only 
be, restrained by withdrawal of material, thus only negatively; 
and it argues misconception of the nature of a spirit, if we 
attribute a force to the sensuous passion, whicli could oppress 
positively the freedom of the mind, ft is true, experience 
affords numerous cxarajiles, where the intellectual powers seem 
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i^iibtlucd in proportion to the impetuous action of the sensuous 
])owers ; but instead of deducing this weakness of spirit from 
the strength* of passion, we should rather explain this over- 
weening strength of passion by that weakness of spirit; since 
the senses can no otherwise display a force against man, than 
so far as s})irit has freely ceased to maintain itself as such. 

But while by this explanation 1 seek to meet a dilFiculty, I 
have apparently involvc<l myself in another, and have saved 
the independence of {ht‘ mind only at the cost of its unity. 
For how can the mind obtain out of itself at the same time 
principles of activity and of inactivity, without dividing and 
opposing itself? 

Here we must remember, that we have before ns the finite, 
not the infinite spirit. The finite sj)irlt is that which ortiy 
becomes active through passivity, which only attains the ab- 
solute through the limited, only acts and creates so far ns it 
rec*(‘ives material, ^riieii such a spirit will combine an impuls<'. 
for the actual or limitcMl, wdth an impulse for form or tht‘ 
absolute, as being the condition, without which it can neith(*v 
])ossess nor satisfy the latter imjmlse. flow far two sneb 
op]V)site tendencies cmi exist tog ther in the same being, is a 
])roblem wliich may indeed puzzle the. metaphysician, but not 
die transc(md(‘ntal philosopher. 'Jhc latter by no means pro- 
tends to explain th(3 possibility of things, Init is content with 
c-s[abUshing tlic knowledge by wbicli possibility of lu-tunl 
life apprehended. And since life would be just as little pos- 
sible without that mental contrari(‘ty as Avithout absolute men- 
tal unity, so he sets forth both ideas with p(‘rfect authority, 
as (‘(jually necessary conditions of actual life, Avithoiit troubling 
liimsdf further Avith tlvir coni]»atibility. Finally, ibis in- 
(hvelling of two primary impulse's in no way contradicts the 
absolute unity of spirit, if one only distinguishes himself \'ron\ 
Ixith impulses. Tt is true, they both exist and act in him, 
but he himself is neither matter nor form, neither percei)tion 
nor reason — a fact Avhich those lU'ver appear to haA^e con- 
si deicd, Avho only allow the hu*^ /n S])irit to act, AA^hcre its 
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procedure agrees with reason, and declare him to be purely 
passive where that contradicts reason. 

Each of these primary impulses, as soon as it is unfolded, 
strives, according to its nature and necessarily, towards satis- 
faction, but for the reason that both necessarily strive, and 
yet both for opposite objects, this twofold constraint mutually 
cancels itsedf, and between both the Will maintains a perfect 
freedom. Then it is the Will which maintains itself against 
both impulses as a ftyree (as ground of the actual), but neither 
of the two can act for itself as a force against the other. The 
violent man is not withheld from injustice by the i)ositive in- 
clination to justice, in which he is by no moans deficient, and 
the excitable man is not led to violate hisypriiiciples by the 
il|Ost lively incentive to pleasure. There is in man no other 
force than his Will, and that only which abolishes man — 
namely, death and each deprivation of consciousness — can take 
away his inmost freedom. 

A necessity without us defines our condition, our existence 
ill time, by means of sensuous perception. This is entirely 
involuntary, and so we must be f>assivc beneath its operation. 
In like manner a necessity within us reveals our personality, 
by the instigation of that sensuous perception and by opposition 
vO the same; for the consciousness cannot depend upon tliti 
Will, which it sujiposcs. This primitive amioiiiiccmtait of 
personality is not our merit, and its want is not our I'aidt. 
Reason, that is, absolute consequence and universality rd* 
scLousness, is only demanded of him who is self-conscious ; 
previously he is not a man, and no act of humanity can bo 
expedited fi’oin him. The metaphysician can ’cclare the re- 
strictions which the free and independent spirit suffers tfoin 
perception, as little as the natimal^ phiiosoiilicr can a])])r(diciid 
the infinity which discovers itself on occasion of fills restriction 
in personality. Neither abstraction nor experience conduct us 
back to the source from which our ideas of iinh .u'sality an<i 
necessity How; their ciirly appearance in tiiiio reuioves if from 
liie observer, and their transcendent origin from tl.e meta- 

.V 3 
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physical inquirer. But enough, that self-consciousness existS;^ 
and that contemporaneous with its unchangeable unity is ex- 
hibited the laAV of unity for all, that is yhr man, and for all, 
that should become through him, for his cognition and action. 
Unavoidably, imvitialjly, inconceivably do the ideas of truth 
and right at)j)ear a]r(*,ady in the i)eriod of sensiiousness, and we 
perceive the eternal in time, and the necessary in the scries of 
clniiice, without Ixuiig able to say Avluaice and how it arow. 
Thus feeding and c(-iisciousuess appear, eiilindy without the* 
assistance of the subject, and the origin of both li(‘s as much 
beyond our will, as it lies IkwoikI the sphere of our knowledge. 

Blit ir both are actual, and if man, by means of jierception, 
has made (‘.x])erience of a detinite existejicis and b\' self-con- 
sciousness ex])enmice of his absolute existmua*, so will lx)th 
his primary impulses Ixi (piickened together with their objects. 
The sensuous iiiqailse, awakes with tlu*. exp(*rience of life (with 
th(‘ commencement of (he individual), the rational with the 
experience of prineitile (with lin‘ connneiieenuuit of perso- 
naiity), and now lirst, when both have conn* into (‘xLsteiicc, is 
his huinanity constructed. Till this has taken plaeis every- 
thing within him results from die law of lU'cessity; but mov 
the ''and of nature abandons him, and it is his concern to 
maintain the Iminaiilty which .she fumided and n^vealed within 
liim. 'Hint is, as soon as two ojqioMUg impulses in iiim are 
active, botli lose (heir necessifatioii, and the (»])pusition of two 
necessities gives birth to Freedom,^ 


* I would rcmai’k, in order to prevent tdl niiseonccption, that so 
often as nu'ntion is here made of freedom, that is not meant wliicdi 
iiec' ssaiily appertains to man, eonsidored as an intelligence, and 
which can neither be given to nor taken from liim ; but that which 
is basetl ii])on Ins compound nature. When man for the most part 
only acts rationally, he demonstrates thereby a freedom of the lirst 
kind; when he acts ratifuudly wdthin the restrictions of matter, 
and materiany under the laAvs of reason, lie demonstrates thereby 
a trceuoiii ef tlie second kind. One might simply explain the lat- 
ter by a natural x^ossibility of the ''^icr. 
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That freedom cannot be smbji^ct to influence, results alreadv 
from its simple id(*.a; but that frmUmi is not a A\ork of 
man, but an operation of nature (tin's word taken in its widest 
'ii;i;nilication), and that, then, it can be accelerated and re- 
tardi'd by natural causes, follows with like necessity from the 
prccedin/i:. It first comincnces when man is co}H}tli4e, and 
loth Ids pi'iniary ira])ulses have unfohhal; then it must Ik* 
wanting, so long as Ik; is Incomplete, and one oF his impulses 
is excluded, and it can be restored by all that securi's to him 
his coin})loteness. 

Now Mipposc re.ally a moment to occur, as wi‘U in the 
whole gonus as in a single man, in which man is incomplete 
and one of his instincts excluded. V\'e know that Ik* cum- 
fiienccs with more life, in order to end wdtli form; that Ik* is 
an indiA'idual sooner than Person, that lie ])rocecds from the 
limited to the iiiliiiite. The sensuous im])ulse then comes into 
action sooner than the rational, since perce])tioii precedes con- 
sciousness, and in this imoHuf of the sensu >us impulse we tiinl 
the (;xj)li(;jitiou to the whole history of human freedom. 

Suppose then a moment when tiie sensuous impulse acts as 
nature and as necessity, siiict; tlic forni-iinjuilse is not yet in 
active opposition; when sensuousness is a force, since the man 
has not yet begun — then in the man liiinself there can Ik* no 
other force but the AVill. But in the r(‘liccth e condition, (*” 
the contrary, to which man shoidd now pass, the reason shoiihi 
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be a force, and the place of the physical should be usurped by 
a logical and moral necessity. Then that perceptive force 
must be anniliilatcd, before its law can be removed. Thus it 
does not follow, that something' commences, which not yet 
was — but something wJiich was, must previously cease. Man 
cannot pass immediately from perception to reflection; he must 
retnme one step, since only when one determination is removed, 
can the opposite succeed. Th(in in order to exchange passivity 
for self-activity, a passive for an active determination, he 
must instantly be free from all detenni nations, and pass through 
a condition of m(.‘rc dctermiiiablcness. Conse(iuently in a cer- 
tain sense he must return to that negative condition of mere 
undetcrininatcncss, in which he was found, before he had 
received a sensuous impression. But this conditioji was 
utterly void of contents, and it is now requisite to combine an 
equal undeterminateness, and an ecpial unlimited determina- 
bleness with tlic greatest possible capacity (Gehalt), since 
something positive ought directly to result from such a ciunlition. 
The determination which he may receive through sensation 
must then be retained, since he ought not to lose regality; but 
at the same time it must be ab''lislied so far as it is a restric- 
tion, that an uiilimit(id determinableness may ensue. Thus 
the problem is, at the same time, to annihilate and preserve 
the determiualion of condition, which is only possible by sctlimj 
'mother in ojtposition, 'i'he scales of a balance stand poised, 
V hen they arc empty; but they also stand poised, when they 
contain ccpial wxights. 

Thus the mind passes from perception to reflection by an 
intermediate inclination (Stimmung), in which sensuousness 
and roason are active at the same time, but for this reason 
mutually destroy their determining pow(ir, and effect a nega- 
tion through an opposition. This intermediate inclination, in 
W’hich the mind is neither physically nor morally constrained, 
and yet is active in both ways, pre-eminently descrv(*.s to be 
called a free inclination; and if we (;all the condition of 
sensuous determination the ph^ ^al, but that of reflective 
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detormination the logical and moral condition, wc must call 
this condition of real and active dcterminahlenoss, the testhctic* 
condition. 


* The following may serve as explanation for the reader, who 
imptnfectly comprehends the imre signification of this word, so 
mu(di abused through ignorance. All things which can ever be 
objects of perception, may be considered under four different rela- 
tions. A fact can relate directly to our sensuous condition, (oiir 
existence and well-being), that is its physical quality. Or it can 
relate to the understanding, and furnish us with a cognition ; that 
is its logical (piality . Or it can relate to our will, and be considered 
as an object of choice for a rational being; that is its quality. 

Or finally, it can relate to the entirety of our different powa rs, 
w’ithoiit being a definite object for any single one of them ; that is 
its cnsihetlc quidity. A man can recommend himself to us by his 
obligingness ; we may I’cgard liim through the medium of liis eon- 
v(*rsation ; he may inspii'o us with respi'ct by his character, but 
finally, independent of all this, and without ever having regard in 
our jndgment either to any hnv or any design, he may please us, in 
pur(‘ contemplation, through his empirical c.\’i)ression. We criti- 
(liso Idm aesthetically in the latter quality. So there is a (Milture 
for health, a culture for understanding, a culture for morality, a 
culture for taste and for beauty. The latter has for it design, to 
bring (Hit the totality of our sensuous and spiritual powers in the 
gr(.‘atest ])ossible liarmony. Meanwhile, iiuce we are disposed to 
('(.nibat llu' idea of arbitrariness in the idea of the aesthetic, niish'd 
by a false taste, and still more confirnuHl in this error by false 
reasoning, I here remark, in addition (although these letters upon 
•.i5i(thctic culture are concerned with almost nothing else than the 
tjonfutation of this error), that the mind in X'sthetie conditions acts 
indeed freely, and in the highest degree free from all compulsion, 
bnt in nowise free from hiws, and that th’S susinctie. freedom dilfetn 
from logical necessity in reliection, and from moral ncf’essily in 
volition, only in this point, that the Iuavs which guide the opera- 
tion of the mind, do not hccom*' manifested^ and, since they meet 
with no opposition, they do not have the appearinu e of compulsion. 



TWENTY-FIRST LETTER. 


There is, as I remarked in the beginning of the previous 
letter, a twofold condition of determinableuess and a twofold 
condition of determiiiateness. I can now substantiate this 
principle. 

The mind is determinable only so far as generally it is not 
determined; but it is also determinable so far as it is not ex- 
clusively delcririined, that is, not limited by its determination. 
The former is mere indetcrmiuatencss (it is without limits, 
because it is without reality) ; the latter is the SBSthetic 
determinableuess (it has no limits, since it combines all rca- 
lity.) 

The mind is dotcrmin(?d so far, generally, as it only is 
limited; but it is also determijicd so far as it limits itself by a 
single absolute faculty. It finds itself in the first case, if it 
percelvcjs — in the second, if it rcfiects. Then what reflection 
is with reference to determination, the a?sthetic condition is 
with n'fereiir(^ to dc^erniinableuess; the former is restric- 
tion from an internal, infinite power, the latter is negation 
from an internal, infinite fulness. Just as perception and re- 
flection come in contact at the only point, wliere the mind in 
botli conditicais is determined, and man is exclusively some- 
thing — cither individual or r(*rson, but otherwise arc infinitely 
separated from each oth(*r; in like manner does the aesthetic 
determinableuess coincide wdth mere iudeterminateness in the 
only point, where both exclude that definite existence, while in 
all other ])oints they arc distinct as nullity and totality, conse- 
quently infinitely distinct. Then if the latter, indetenninate- 
ness from deficiency, is conceived of as a void infinitijy the 
i^sth^xie freedmn of determinater^s, which is its real counter- 
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part, must be considered as an occupied infinity ; a representa- 
tion which coincides strictly with that instilled by the previous 
inquiries. 

Man, then, in the ajsthetic condition is nidl^ so far as he re- 
gards a single result, and not the whole ability, and has in 
view the dclicicncy in himself of each particular determination. 
Ilciice we must allow the perfect propriety of those, who de- 
clare Beauty and the inclination which it imparts to the mind, 
when considered with reference to knowledge and disposition^ 
to be utterly m?gativc and fruitless. Their views are perfectly 
just, since Beauty actually aflbrds no single result, either for 
the intellect or for the will; it carries out no single design, 
either intellectual or moral; it discovers no single truth — helps 
us to perform no single duty, and is, in a word, equally in- 
capable of establishing the character or (‘iilightening the head. 
'l’l/(*n so far as a man’s personal worth or dignity only depends 
upon himself, aesthetic culture leaves it entirely indeterminate, 
and nothing f irther is gained, than to make it })0ssible for him, 
on the side of nature, to make out of himself what he will — 
than fully to restore to him the freedom to bo, what he ought 
to be. 

But by this means something infinite is attained. For as 
soon as we call to mind that this very freedom is taken from 
him by the uneipial compulsion of nature in pcrceptiun, and by 
the excluding legislation of reason in reflection, we must con- 
sider the ability which is restored to him in the ajsthetic iii- 
(jlination, as the high(*st of all gifts — as the gift of humanity, 
lie certainly poss(‘sscs in disposition this humanity, bijforc each 
definite condition into which he can arrive, out in fact ho loscft 
it with every defiiiifc condition into which he com(‘s, and it 
mnst be restori‘d to iiim each time anew by the aesthetic life, if 
he would pass over to an opjiosite contlition.* 


* It is true, the rapidity with which certain, charaefors proceed 
from perception to reflection and resolution, will permit us hardly, 
or not at all, to recognise the aesthetic state, through which in this 
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Then it is not only poetically allowable, but also philoso- 
phically correct, to call Beauty our second creatress. For 
although she has made humanity only possible to us, and for 
the rest has left it to our free will, how far we will make it 
actual, she has it in common with our original creatress, Na- 
ture — who, in like manner, has only bestowed the ability for 
humanity, but has left its use to our own volition. 


time they must necer,sarily pass. 8ueh minds camiot long endure 
tlu‘ condition of iiuletcrimnateness, and press impatiently alter a 
result, which tliey do not find in the boundlessness of the [esthetic 
condition. On the (tontrary, the jjesthetic <;onclition displays itself 
in a far greater surfaci among tlioso who find more satisfaction in 
the feeling oi t*}il Ire ability than in any one of its sinyle oporatiims. 
'I’lic latter can endure restriction with .as little ideasuro as the lirst 
regard vacuity, I hardly need mention that the first arc cjilca- 
latcd for detail and subordinate occupations ; the latter- -supposiiii; 
thivT, they coTiibiiie reality with this ability —for entirety and di— 

I inguishi'd parts. 


/ 



TWENTY-SECOND LETTER. 


If, then, the icstlietic inclination of the mind must be consi- 
dered in one respect as nuUy as soon, jninely, as wc direct our 
attention to single and definite actions, it is still to be regarded 
in another respect as a condition of the highest realitj^ so far 
as wc thereby .‘.oiisider the absence of all limits, and the to- 
tality of j owers, .liich '^re mutually active in that condition. 
Then we caii as little blame those who declare the Aesthetic . 
state to b(i liie most fruittVd with r(‘.sj)ect to knowledge afid 
morality. Their view^s are perfectly just, since a mental 
iuelination which comprehends in itself the wholeness of hu- 
inanity, must also necessarily include all its single manifesta- 
tions, according to abiliiy; a* mental inclination w'liicli removes 
all limits lr<.i'i »ho wholeness of human nature, must necessarily 
remove nlso all its .single manifestations. For the 
reason llnit lakes no single function of Immanity exclusively 
under ii j jn-oL ction, it is w'cll-disj>os(‘d towards each one with- 
out disiinctioii, and favours no single one pre-ciniiieutly, since 
it is to all the basis of possibility. All other exercises give 
tile mind a particular dexterity, tMit also coufiiio it within a 
particular limit; the a^sthclic alone leads to the unlimited. 
Kvrry other (.ondition fo wdiicli we can arriw, refers us to a 
previous one, and reipiircs for its develo])ment a subsequent 
one ; the aesthetic alone is a whole in itself, since it combines 
within itself all the conditions for its origin and duration. 
Here alone do we feel ourselves snatcb(‘d as it were from time; 
and our humanity unfolds itself with a purity and as 

if it had yet experienced no detriment from the in-working of 
external powers. 
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Whatever flatters our senses in immediate perception, opens 
our tender and susceptible mind to every impression, but 
also in the same degree makes us less capable of eftbrt. What- 
ever exerts our reflective powers and invites to abstract 
conceptions, strengthens our spirit to every kind of resistance, 
but hardens it too in the same pro])ortion, and deprives of as 
much susceptibility as it gains of greater self-activity. For 
this reason, one as well as the other necessarily lead at last to 
exhaustion, since neither matter can continue long without 
plastic power, nor power without susceptible matter. If on 
the contrary we have given ourselves up to the enjoyment of 
genuiiiC|,Beauty, at such a moment we are ecpially master of 
our passive and active powers, and with ecpial facility do we 
adch'css ourselves to the Serious and to S[)ort — to calm and 
to emotion — to compliance and to resistance — to abstract 
reflection and to intuition. 

This lofty e(pianiiiiity and freedom of spirit, united with 
})owcr and activity, is the stat(5 in which a gcaiuinc work of 
art should leave us, and there is no surer touchstone of the 
true a‘sthctic quality. If, after ah enjoyment of this kind, we 
find ourselves pre-eminently (iisposcd to some one particular 
mode of f(‘eling or action, unfit for and aversi* to anotlier, it 
constitutes a;'« unerriug ])roof, that we have not ex]>erieuce(l a 
imrchj (vsthetic action ; whellier it be aUribntable to the object 
or to our mode of perce])ti«ai, or (as is almost always tlie case) 
at tht same time to both. 

As tluu’c is no pure .‘esthetic action -to be met with in reality, 
(for man can never esca]>e frfuu d(*peaidenee upon powers), the 
excellence of a work of art can only consist in its greater 
propinquity to that idi.d of lesthetic ])iirity ; and with all the 
freedom which may be secured to it, w(i shall still leave it in 
a certain state and with a peculiar direction. The more 
universal, then, the state, and the less confined the direction 
is, which is gh eii to bur mind by a definite speeuis of art, 
and by any of its definite products, the nobler is that species 
and the more emmCxit such a p jfluct. We can try this with 
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works of different arts, and with different works of the same 
art. Wo retire from exquisite music with a lively perception, 
from a beautiful poem with quickened imagination, from noble 
sculpture and architecture with excited intellect ; but whoever 
would invite us to abstract reflection directly after lofty musical 
enjoyment, to the performance of a formal duty of cvei:y-day 
life directly after superior poetical enjoyment, or would inflame 
our imagination and surprise our feelings directly after the 
contemplation of superior works of painting or sculpture, 
would make but an indifferent choice of time. The reason 
is, that even the most elevated music stands in a greater affinity 
to the senses through its method of influence, than true ajsthetic 
freedom allows — that the most successful poem always partici- 
pates more with the capricious and fortuitous play of the 
imagination, os its medium, than is permitted by the internal 
necessity of gcmiine Beauty — that the most eminent piece of 
sculpture — and this perhaps particularly — is nearly allied to 
tlie gravity of science bg the precision of its conception. In 
tile mean time these special affinities gradually disappear with 
the loftier standard attained by a work from these three kinds 
of art, and it is a necessary and natural result of their perfec- 
tion, that, without abandoning their objective limits, the dif- 
ferent arts always become more similar in their action upon the 
nund. Music in its loftiest excellence must become shape, 
and aflect us w ith the tranquil powder of an antique ; the plastic 
art In its highest cousummaliou must become music, imd move 
us by direct sensuous ]>rcscn( t*. ; poetry in its most perfect 
dcv('lopmcut, must influence us with all the potency of music, 
but at the same time, like the plastic art, must surround us 
with a clear tranquillity. Consummate stylo in every art 
manifests itself, in knowing how to remove its specific limits, 
without also abolishing its specific advantages, while a skilful 
^provement of its peculiarity bestows upon it a more univer- 
Slll character. 

And the artist must not only overcome by bis treatment the 
limits, which the specific character of his kind of art brings 

> 2 
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with it, but also those which belong to the particular material 
which he elaborates. In a genuine work of art the subject 
should effect nothing, but the form everything; since the 
entirety of man is acted upon by form alone, but only single 
powers by the subject. However noble and comprehensive 
then the subject may be, it is always confined in its influence 
upon the spirit, and true sesthctic freedom is to be expected 
only from form. Herein then consists the art-secret of the 
master, that hy the form he abolishes the subject ; and the more 
imposing, assuming, attractive the subject is in itself, the 
more absolutely that it intrudes its operation, or the more 
inclined the observer is, to merge himself immediately in the 
subject, the more triumphant is the art which I’cjxds the former, 
and maintains authority over the latter, 'fhe mind of the 
spectator and hearer must remain entirely free and inviolable ; 
it should pass from the magic circle of the artist, pure .and 
perfect as from the hands of the Creator. The most frivolous 
object must be so handled, that wo remain disposed to ])afis 
immediately from that to one of sober earnest. The gravest 
subject must bo so handled, that wo retain the capability of 
exchanging it immediately for the lightest sport. The arts of 
Emotion, such as tragedy, are no cxcci)tion; for, in the first 
place, those arts arc not entirely fi-en, since they arc enlisted 
in the service of a particular design (die pathetic), and then 
too no real connoisseur will deny, that works, even those of 
ihe latter class, arc more jKU'fijct, the moro they resj)0ct the 
freedom of the mind in the highest storm of emotion, 'fhere 
is a fine art of tlui jiassions, but a fine pathetic art is a contra- 
diction, since the infallible effect of Ecauty is freedom from 
passion. No less contradictory is the idea of a fine t(;acliing 
(didactic) or improving (moral) art, since nothing conflicts 
more with the conception of Beauty, than to give the mind a 
definite tendency. 

Yet a want of form is not ahvays evinced by a work, when 
it produces an effect by its subject alone ; for it may as often 
result from a df^ficicllcy of for*. An the critic. If the latter is 
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cither too intended or too relaxed, and accustomed to regard 
things cither only by the intellect or only by the senses, he will 
confine himself only to the pai*ts even in the most successful 
whole, and only to the subject-matter in the fiiirest form. 
Affected only by the rude eleinenty he is first obliged to destroy 
the sesthctic organization of a work, before he can find satis- 
faction in it, and to pick out laboriously the single traits, which 
the master with infinite art had caused to disappear in the har- 
mony of the whole. His interest therein is either positively 
moral or positively physical; only it is not — what it should be 
— ajsthetical. Such readers relish a serious and pathetic poem, 
like a sermon, and a niiif or comical one, like an intoxicating 
di’iiik; and were they sufficiently tasteless, to require edification 
from a tragedy and epic, Avere it even a Messiah, so they 
would infallibly take oftence at a song of Anacreon or Ca- 
tullus. 



TWENTY-TIIIED LETTEE. 


I AGAIN resume the thread of my iiKiuirics, which I have, iu- 
terrupted only to make the application of the ])riiici])les esta 
Wished, lo practical art and to a criticism ol‘ its workvS. 

Then the ])assagc from the ])assive condition of j)crcei)lion to 
the active one of rctlcctioii and volition, is only effected by an 
intermediate condition of icsthetic tm‘<lom; and although this 
condition determines of itself nothing either for our judgments 
or dispositions, couse(pienlly leaving our intellectual and moral 
worth entirely lu'obleinaticul, yet it is the necessary stipulation, 
by which alone we can attain to a Judgment and a disposition,, 
Ju a word, there is no other way of making the s(!Usiious man 
rational, than by first making bim a^stlietieal. 

Thit, you may object, ought this mediation to be actually iii- 
dispensalde? Sliould not truth and duty be able to etTeet an 
entry into the seii.snons man lor and i>y tlunnselves alone? To 
this 1 must reply, that if they cannot, tlicy must in fa<’l, impute 
•t only to their own determining ]M>^^cr; and inahing would he 
more at vaiiance with iny previous assertions, than if they had 
the a])]jearance of favouring the opjKesite, o])iuion. It lias been 
explicitly jjrovcd thal Beauty alfoi^ds no result either to the in- 
♦telh'ot or the volition; that it intciwes in no opm-atioii either of 
refl('Ction or resolution; that it only imparts t(» both tln^ ability, 
but halves the, actual use of this ability wholly undclincd. Thus 
all ext(‘rnal assistance is reniov(;d, and the piirii logical form, 
the idea, must address itsc'lf directly to tin; intellect; tlui pure 
mor-l lunn, the law, direciiy to the volition. 

I’ut to ctfcct tlii.s — to produ' '‘^ti t»uro form for the sonsuoii.^ 
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man — this I maintain, can only be rendered possible by the 
{Esthetic inclination of the mind. Truth is nothing that can 
be externdly pei-ceived like reality or the sensuous (‘xistence 
of things; it is something that self-acting and independent 
reflection educes, and it is this S(ilf-activity, this freedom, that 
we miss in the sensuous man. The latter is already defined 
(physically), and consecpicntly has no longer any free detcr- 
minableiiess; which he must necessarily first reco^er, before 
ho can exchange the ])assive for an active determiiiati(ai. But 
he can only recover it, cither by resigning the passive deter- 
mination which he liad, or />// ah'mdi) rontaiuhtfj tritJiin himself 
the active, to which he shoul<l puss. If ho only resigned his 
passive determination, he W'ould at the same time resign the 
possibility of an active one, since thought and fi>rni require 
subject-matt(‘r for their nninifestation. Tlu n he must contain 
the latter w ithin himself, he must at the same time, he [>assiveJy 
and actively defined, that is, he must l)ecome msthetu'al. 

'fhen by the jcsthetic state t»f the mind is the self-activity ol 
the reason displayed on the field (d‘ sen.^uoiisiiess, the force 
of perception already w^eakened within its <>wri sphere, and the 
physical man so tar ennobled, that the spiritual ni'ed only un- 
fold itsrlf from the former according to the laws v)f freedom. 
Ilencc the step from the msthelical to tin* h'gical and mor.il 
condllion (iVom Beauty to truth and duty), becomt's infinitely 
eadcr, than was the step from tlui ])hysical to the. {cstheti- 
cal condition (from the. mere blind life to l(»rni). Marf' can 
achieve this step by his pure • Vet dom, since la* only need to 
receive and not to give, otdy to disunite Jiis nature, not to 
am]>lifv it; the. mstludical firaiiwill decide and act with urn' 
versa) validity, as soon as he. wills so to do. >satnre must 
tacilitatt‘ the step Irom rude matter to Beauty, where an 
entirely lanv activity slnmld he de\elop(‘<l wilhijj him, and his 
will cannot exercise authority over ;m iinTmation. which is 
only impartial to it by bis existence. In orilei < auluct the. 
aesthetic man to insiglit and loftv seiitimi'Ml, we oni\ need pre- 
seut to him forcible incentives: but. to obtain ibe same from 
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the sensuous man, we must first change his nature. To make 
the former a hero or a philosopher, often nothing is needed 
but the demands of an elevated situation (which "most inti- 
mately affects the volition); but, for a similar result, we must 
first transjdant the latter beneath another sky. 

Then the most important task of culture consists in subject- 
ing man to form while yet in his pure physical life, and in 
making him ajsthctical, so far only as the realm of Beauty can 
ever extcmcl — since the moral condition can unfold itself only 
from the a^stlietical, and not from the physical condition. If 
man would possess the ability in every single case, to make his 
judgment and his will the judgment of the race, to find the 
passage to an infinite from every limited existence, to rise from 
every condition of dopimdence to freedom and ind(‘])midence, 
ho must beware that he is at no moment a mere individual, 
serving only tln^ laws of nature. Should he be capable and 
re.'dy to soar from the narrow sphere of nature’s aims to those 
of reason, he must have already trained himself vitlun the first 
for the last, and have prosecuted his ])hysical dt'terminateuess 
with a C(‘rtalii spiritual freedom — that is, according to the laws 
of Beauty. 

And indeed ho can accomplish this without contradicting in 
the least hi<! iiliysieal aim. The demands of his nature only 
extend to that ir/iicJt he ivor/rs, to the ('ootents of his action; 
the design of natun* determines nothing coiicorning the manner 
of his action, or its form. The demands of ri'ason, on the 
contrary, an*, strongly direeb'd to the ilnan of his activity. 
Then, however necessary it is for his moral deterininatcncss, 
that lie should bo purely moral, j&t ho should evince an ab- 
sobiie self-activity, it is of little cunseipieuce for his physical 
detenniuateness, whetlier or not he is purely physical, whether 
he maiiitiiiiis a state of absolute passivity. With re.'^pcct then 
to the latt(!r, it is entirely at bis option whether he will 
prosecub* it nun'cly as a sensuous being, and as a power of 
nature (as a power, namely, which only acts according as it 
is acted upon), or whether at ^ y^Bamc time as absolute power, 
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as a rational being; and there need be no question which of 
the two ij^ more comformablc to hts dignity. But rather, as 
much as ft humbles and debases him, to do that from sensuous 
motives, which he should have imposed upon himself from pure 
motives of duty, so mucli does it honour and ennoble him to 
strive after conformity, harmony, and boundlessness, where the 
common man only stifles a lawful inclijiation.* In a word — 
perception should have nothing to deflne in the province of 
truth and morality; but form and the play-impulse should 
exist and govern in the sphere of felicity. 

Already here, then, iii the mmtral fleld of physical life, 
must mail commence his moral being; while yet in his pas- 
sivity he must begin his self-activity — and while still Avithin 
his sensuous restrictions he must commence his intellectual 
freedom. Already he must impose the law of his Avill upon 
his inclinations; he must, if 1 may be alloAved the expression, 


* Tliis spiritual and a?sthctieul free treatment of common reality, 
wherever it is to be* mot Avith, is the token of a nohJe soul. Gene- 
rally we call a mind nohlc, which ])osse.ssos the ^ift of transforming 
the most limited occupation, and the most trifling object into an 
infinite one, by its method of treatment. Wc call that form noble, 
Avhicli iiiipiessos the seal of self-dependence ujjon that AA’hich 
naturally only svbscrccs (is merely a means;. A noble spirit is not 
satisfied AAnth being free itself ; it aa'ouUI place all other things 
around it, even the inanimate', in freedom. But beauty is the only 
possible expression of freedom in actual life. The predominant 
expression of intellect in a fiice, a AA’ork of art, and the like? — can 
never acquire the character o^^bility, neither * it ever beautiful, 
since, instead of concealing, it^akes conspicuous, the dependence, 
which is confounded with conformity to a design. 

It is true, the moral philosopher teaches us, that oiu' can ncA*cr 
do more than his duty ; and he is perfectly right, if he means only 
the relation which actions haA’^c to moial law. But it is said of 
actions, which, relating merely to a design, yet i>ass out beyond 
this design into the super- sciiusous (Avhich here can be called no- 
thing else than carrying out the physicrl jcsthctiettlly ) that they 
exceed duty^ while the latter can only prescribe the inMoiability of 
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play the battle against matter within its own borders, that he 
may be spared from resisting the fearful foe on the holy soil of 
freedom; he must learn to desh'C riohly, that he may not be 
forced to ivill loftily. This is accomplished by aesthetic cul- 
ture, Avliich subjects all that in which human caimce is uncon- 
strained by the laws of Nature, or the laws of Heauty by 
those of reason — and which ah’eady reveals the internal, m the 
form which it gives to the external — life. 


tho wUJ^ but not the previous inviolability of nature. So that in- 
deed there is no moral, but there is an aesthetical, excess of duty, 
and suc.li a deportment is called noble. 13ut, because an overplus 
is always perceptible in him who is noble — wliich possesses too a 
free, formal value, when it need only have a material value, or 
which unites to an internal value which it ought to have, also an 
external value which it might dispense with — many have con- 
founded ORsthctical w'ith moral overplus — and, seduced by the ap- 
pearance of Avhat is noble, have introduced a caprice and chance 
into morality itself, whereby it would become entirely abolished, 
A noble deportment is to be distinguished from an elcA’atcd one. 
The former is tho r(;sult of moral obligatioii, but not so the latter, 
although we respect it unduly higher than the . ‘former. But wc do 
no respect it because it exceeds the rational idea of its Object, 
(the moral la ve), but the actual idea of its Subject (our know- 
ledge of tlie quality and vigour of human will) ; so inversely Ave 
do not value nohle deportment, because it transgresses the nature 
of the Subject, from winch it rather must result entirely uucon- 
<jtraincd, but because it passes beyond the natm'e of its Object, 
(the physical design) into the super-sensuous. Jn tlie one case, 
\t may be said, Ave arc astonished at the victory Avhich the object 
obtains over man ; in tho other, we wonder at the scoi)e which 
man giv^s to the object. 
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• 

Tiikre may be distinguished three different moments or (‘[lociis 
of development, tlirough which the singhj man as well as the 
whole racii must pass necessarily and in a prescribed order, if 
they would complete the whole circle of their destiny. It is 
true, the single periods can now bi*, ])rotracted, now abridged, 
through accidental causes, which lie either in the influence of 
external things or in man’s free caprice, but none can be 
entirely omitted; and the order too in which they follow each 
other, call neither be inverted by nature nor the will. i\Ian 
in his condition, endures only the force of nature; he 

fr(‘es himself from this force in the and governs it in 

the ntoraU •condition. 

What is man, b(‘fore Boanty steals from him his friMi enjoy- 
ment a. id tran<|nll form temi>crs his savage life? Js he not 
(‘V(‘r lioiform in his designs ; ever vacillating in his decisions ; 
sehish, uithont being yet himself ; unrestrained, without being 
free; a slave, without subserving a principle? in this epoch 
the world is merely fate to him. but no object; all lias*an ex- 
;steiic(‘, for li ini, only so far as it makes liirn to exist: — what 
neither gives nor takes, is tQ him non-exta.>u Every pheno- 
ineiiou stands before him, single and isolated, as he finds him- 
self in the scale of being. All tliat is, is to bim only tlirough 
the em])hasis of the moment; each change is to him a fresh 
creation, since, through failure of the Neecssary wilhi/t, lie 
wants that external necessity, which gathers all mutable slia})es 
into one universe, and retains eternal law upon the stage, 
while the individual melts away. In vain does nature display 
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her rich maiiifoldness before his senses; in her majestic fulness 
he sees only his booty, in her power and greatness only his 
foe. He either throws himself upon the outward, invading it 
with wild desire, ’ or the outward presses ruinously ui)on him, 
and is thrust back with aversion. In both cases direct contact 
is his rcdatioii to the world of sense, and being for ever dis- 
turbed by its pressure, unceasingly distressed by imperious 
n(!ed, he finds rest nowhere but in exhaustion, and no limits 
but^n sated desire. 

His truly arc the Titan’s mighty heart 
And forceful life — a heritage assured ; 

Yet God has forged a brazen ring around 
His hrow, and hidden from his gloomy eye 
ratienee and wisdom, counsel and restraint. 

Each passion swells to madness, and uncheck'd 
His madness rages. * 

Unacquainted wdth his own human dignity, he is far from 
revering it in others; and conscious of his own wild passion, 
he fears it in every creature that resembles him. lie never 
beholds others in himself, but only himstdf in qthers; and 
sfK’iety, instead of expanding him to a genus, only confines 
him moYo and more closely to his individuality. Thus un- 
worthily rou’icted, he w anders thn ugh his starl(‘ss life, till an 
auspicious nature tosses the dull load of matter from his Ix'- 
rloudt‘d senses, till reflection distinguishes hinmJf from things, 
and objticts at last maiiifiist themselves in his reflected con- 
sciousness. 

This condition of rude nature as here portrayed, is certainly 
not referribie to any ])avticular age or nation ; it is a m(‘re idea, 
but one which in single features coincides most strictly with ex- 
perience. IVc may say that man w as never in a condition so 
utterly brutal, but he has never entirely avoided it. We find 
even in the rudest subjects scarcely discernible traces of rational 


* Altered from Go''the's “ Iph ^nic auf Tauris," A. I. Sc. iii. 
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freedom, just as moments are not wanting in the most culti- 
vated, whicdi remind us of that gloomy state of nature. It is 
in fact peculiar to man, to combine the highest and the lowest 
in his nature, and if his depends upon a rigid distinc- 

tion of the one from the. other, his Itaiqnnesa depcanls upon an 
apt removal of tJiis distinction. Culture, which ought to har- 
monize his dignity with his hapi)incss, must then take care to 
preserve the highest purity of these two priiicii)les in their 
most intimate union. 

'J’hereforc the first appearance of reason in man, is not also 
the commencement of his liumanity. Tliat is lirst (h‘termhied 
by liis freedom, and tlie reason first begins by removing the 
liniils to Ids sensuous dt‘peudeuee ; a phenomenon which docs 
not yet ap]»ear to me to ])e unfolded according to its importance 
and universality. The reason, wc know, makc'.s itself r(Ma)g- 
iiiscd iji man by the demand of the absolute (llie self-grounded 
and necessary), which, as it cannot be satistied in any single 
coiidltion of his physical Jif(*, is com[)elled utterly to leave to 
him the physical, and to ascend from restricted reality to ideas. 
But although the real intention of that demand is, to free him 
fi’Oin thefoltcrs of and elevate him from a sensuous to an 
ideal "vorid, yet through a misconception (hardly avoidable, in 
thisi'pneli of prevailing scnsuousiie.'^s), it may direct itself to- 
vvM ’d the phy'sical life, and, instead of making man iiide])cndont, 
plimge him in the most fearful bondage. 

And this in fact lakes place. IMaii deserts the narrow limits 
of the present, in which mere auimality had enclosed him, upon 
the wings of imaginatlcui, with aspirations at'ter a boundless 
iutiire; but while the infinite dawms uj'oii los dazzled imagina- 
tion, his heart has not yet ceased to live iu tin* ])artial, and to 
serve the iwcsent moment. The desire for the absolut(* sur- 
prises him ill the midst of his animality — and since, all his en- 
deavours in this miserable^ condition tend only towards the 
material and finite, and arc restricted only to his individual 
being, he is only induced by this demand to give his individu- 
ality a boundless extension, instead of abandoning it — to strive 
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after an exhaustlcss substance instead of form — after an ever- 
during mutation instead of the immutable, and after an absolute* 
establishment of his finite being. The same impulse which in- 
clines him to thought and action, which ought to lead to truth 
and morality, now brings, when related to his passivity and 
perception, nothing but a boundless longing, an absolute need. 
The first fruits then, which he earns in the spirit- world, are cart 
anc\ fear; both being operations of reason, not of sensuous- 
ncss — but of a reason which mistakes its object, and apj)lics 
its Imperative immediately to substance. All unconditioinul 
systems of happiness are fruits of this tree — they may have 
for their object the present day or a whole life, or, what 
makes tlieni no more respcctabh*, a whole eternity. A bound- 
less duration of existence and well-beh\g, merely for the saki' 
of existence and well-being, is only an ideal of desire — coiisc- 
((ueutly a demand which can only be started by an animality 
striving after the absolute. Without then gaining anything hn* 
his Inimanity by such a manifestation of reason, one loses then" 
by only the happy conrinement of the animal ; instead of which . 
he merely possesses the unenviable advantage* of missing the 
possession of the present in his aspiration for the distant, and 
yet without s(*eking in the whole boundless distance anything 
but tile pi\:sent. 

But evini if the reason should not riistaki^ its object, nor eri 
ill its interrogation, yet sensnousness for a long time would 
falsify the answer. As soon as man luus begun to use his in- 
tellect, and by combine the actual modes around him, acem-ding 
to cause and design, the reason, conformably to its ideas, 
insists upon an aiisolule coiubiimtion and an unconditional 
e.ause. Man must have already transgressed his sensuousness, 
before he can only rai^e such a demand; hut this very demand 
has the effect to bring back the wanderer. Here then would 
be the point, where la* must entir^*ly desert the \vorld of sense, 
and soar to the realm of piini idea; for iJie intellect remains 
fo» ever stationary w ithin the conditioni^d, for ever interro- 
gating, without ai riving at a result. But as the man, of 
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whom we speak here, is not yet capable of such an abstraction, 
whatever he docs not find in his sensuous cognitive sphere, or 
docs not yet seek above that in the sphere of pure reason, he 
will seek and to aU appearace find beneatli tliat, witliin his 
sphere of feeling, Sensuousuess indeed shows him nothing, 
which might be its own cause, or give law to itself^ but it shows 
him something, which knows of no cause and respects no law. 
As then he can bring the interrogating intellect to repose through 
no final and interior cause, he brings it at least to silence 
toough the idea of causelessness ; and he remains stationary 
within the blind necessitation of matter, as he cannot yet 
comprehend the elevated lUicessity of reason. Since sensuous- 
ness knows no other aim than its own interest, and feels im- 
pelled to it by no other cause than blind chance, it makes the 
former the determinator of its actions, and the latter the ruler 
of the world. 

Even moral law itself, the holy in man, cannot, at its first 
appearance in the sensuous world, escape this corruption. As 
it is only prohibitory, and declares against the interest of his 
sensuous self-love, it must seem to him — so long as there is 
anything foreign, to which ho has not attained — to regard 
that seM'-love as that w hich is foreign, and the voice of reason 
as his mie self. lie is Ihon sensible only of ♦he fetters wdiich 
thRf \oice imposes upon him, not of the infinite freedom which 
it creates for him. Without respecting in hiinsclf the dignity 
of a legislator, ho is only sensible of the constraint and the 
powerless resistance of a subject. Since the sensuous precedes 
the moral impulse in his experience, he gives to the law of 
necessity a beginning in time, a i . igin ; and makes, 

by the most unha])i)y of '‘all orroi%4, the unchangeable and 
eternal in himself an accident of the finite. He persuades 
himself to regard the ideas of right and Avrong as statutes ema- 
nating from a will, and not valid in themselves and to all 
eternity. As he transgresses nature in the explanation of 
single natural phenomena, and seeks Avitlnnit her, for that 
which can only be found in her inmost conformableness, even 

0 2 
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SO he transgresses reason in the explanation of moral pheno- 
mena, and, while seeking in this path a divinity, sacrifices his 
humanity. No wonder, if a religion which is bought by a re- 
jection of his humanity, should prove worthy of such an origin, 
or if he should not consider absolute nor binding to all eternity, 
the laws which he did not hold binding from all eternity. He 
has to do, not with a holy, but only with a powerful, being. 
The spirit of his worship then is fear, which debases him, and 
not reverence, which would elevate him, in his own esti- 
mation. 

Although these manifold deviations of man from the ideal of 
his destiny cannot exist in the same epoch, while he is tra- 
versing many grades from voidin^ss of reflection to error, from 
a lack of will to a perversity of will, yet all these are proper 
results of the ph3'sical condition, because in all men the life- 
impulse plays the master over the form-impulse. But suppose 
that the reason has not yet declared itself in man, and that 
the physical still sways him with blind necessity, or that the 
reason has not yet sufiicicntly rid itself of the senses, and that 
the moral yet serves tlic physical — in both cases the only 
ruling principle within him i. a material one, and the man, at 
least according to his last tendency, is a sensuous being — 
with this ('lily difference, that in the first case lie is an irra- 
tional, in th(‘ second a rational, animal. But he should be 
neither — ho should bo man. Nature should not govern liim 
exclusively, nor tlui reason conditionally. The legislation of 
both sliould su])sist in a perfect iudepcndoucc of the other, and 
yet in perfect harmony. 
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So long as man, in his first physical condition, is only pas- 
sively receptive of the world of sense, only p(n*ceives, he is 
still completely one with it; and there is no world for him, 
because ho himself is ojily world. If, in his sesthetical state, 
he plac(‘S or coutonij)latcs it beyond liimselt^ his ))ersonality is 
for the first time distinct, and there appears to him a world, 
because he has ceasc'd to identify himself with it.* 

<jontemj)liition (reflection) is the first uiutonstrained relation 
of man to the miivers(‘. which snrroiinds him. AYhile desire 
directly embraces its object, rcdleetion removes its own to a 
distance, and by thus anticipating the passions, secures it for 
a true and inalienable ])ossession. The necessity of nature, 
which governed him with absolute power in a merely ]ierceptive 
coiidiliou, is displaced by reflection — an instantaneous calm 


I liave previously remarked, that both these periods are iiidet d 
necessarily distinct in idea, but are more or less miiii’lod in expe- 
rience. And we roust not in.agine, that any time has uecuirecl 
Mdien man foimd himself only in tliis X)hysical condition, or a time 
wlnii he JiaLl entirely freed himself from it. As .soon as man sf e.s 
an object ^ he is no longer in a condition uiv rely phY.si(*al, and > 
long as he will continue to see an object, bo will not entin'ly escape 
a pliysical state, since his st'cing oul> dopc'nds upouliis perception 
Those three moments whicli I mentioned in lire coinnieneemoit ol 
the twenty -fourth letter, are then, it tnu', three diffei i-nt epoeh' 
for the development of entire humanity, but Iln'V a'e to be dis- 
tingui.shod in cv(n-y single perce()tion of an ohji et, and. in .a "./oifl, 
are the necessary coJiditious of that knowledg-. whirh we obtaiji 
through the senses. 
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ensues in the senses; time itself, the ever changing, is station- 
ary, while the scattered rays of consciousness are gathered, 
and Form, an image of the infinite, is reflected from the mirror 
of the finite. As soon as it becomes liglit in man, all outward 
darkness vanishes; as soon as inward calm possesses him, the 
storm in the universe abaters, and the conflicting powers 
of nature find rest within perinanint limits. No wonder, 
then, that tlui primitive poets spoke ol' i^is great occurrence 
in the inward life, as of a revolution in the outward world, 
and represented Thought, which sulxliu's the decrees of Time, 
under the scusuous image of Jupiter, terminating the reign of 
Saturn. 

From being a slave of nature, wbilo be only perceives it, man 
becomes its lawgiver, as soon as be reflects upon it. Nature, 
which formerly ruled him only asjfo/'cc, now stands before him 
as ohject. AVhat is obj(‘Ct to him. has no ])o\v(‘r ovt?r him, 
'ijice in order to become ol)jeet, it must experience Ids own 
(power). So far and so long as lie giv(*s form to matter, he is 
imjiassivc to its oiierations; because sjnrit (‘an sustain injury 
only fi'om that which tak(‘s away its fnMalom — and he esta- 
blishes his own fiH'cdom while fashioning the formless. Fear 
has its seat, only where the mass ])n‘,vails, all rude and shapt;- 
less, its dim out linens wavering between insecure limits; man 
is superior to every chimera of nntiire, ns soon as he can give 
it form and eon\ert it into his ohjeel. As lie begins t<) main- 
udn his iiide])on(len(’e against nature as ]»hen()m(.*.nai, he also 
maintains liis dignity against nature ns a force, and rises with 
r.'jblo fr( (*dom against its doities. They c.ast aside tlie s[)ectre- 
rnasks, whicliliad frightened his cliildhood, and in re])reseiitiiig 
his t«)uce])tioiis, surprise him with ids own image. The divine 
prodigy of llie oriental, wddeh blindly ruled th(‘- world with 
brute force, is fiisc'd heueath the (Jreeinn fancy info the friendly 
( outour of humanity, tlje empire of the Titans falls, and iiilinite 
power is tam(*d by infinite form. 

r>nt while I ,jjdy sought an outlet from the material world 
and an entrance into the spiritu: .^' Ihc course of my imagination 
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has already led me within the latter. Beauty, which we seek, 
lies already behind us, and we have overleaped it, in passing 
directly from mere life to the pure shape and the piu'e ob- 
ject. Such a feat is not in the power of human nature, to 
keep i)acc with which, wc must return again to the world of 
sense. 

Beauty is entirely the work of free contemplation, and we 
advance with it intWhc world of idea — but, what is worthy 
of notice, without thereby leaving the sensuous world, as is 
the case in the recognition of truth. The latter is the pure 
precipitate of all that is material *and accidental — pure object, 
having laid aside all subjective limits, and pure self-activity 
uiimixed with passivity. It is true, there is a return to sen- 
suousuess from the highest abstraction, for thought affects the 
inward percei>tion, and the conception of logical and moral 
unity results in a ieeliug of sensuous agreement. Ihit whrai 
wa? are pleascal with cognitions, we distinguish strictly our 
conception from our p(‘rce[)tioi), and regard the latter as some- 
thing contingent, which might well be omitted, without our 
cogiiitioTi ceasing, or truth not becoming truth. But it would 
be an utterly fruitless attempt, to wish to S(‘])aratc this re- 
lation to the percept he faculty from the conee])tion Beauty ; 
for it is not sutlicienl to that pur])Ose, to consider one 
as tijc (iffect of the other, hut wc must regard them both 
mimiaily and at tlu*, same time as effect and as cause. In our 
satisfaction at cognitions wc distinguish without trouble the 
pafiaaije from activity to ])assivity, and actually observe that the 
(irsi is over, when the latf'U* a])]K‘ais. On the contrary, in our 
<lclight at Beauty U(j such succession between activity and j»as- 
sivity can be distliiguisheii, and relle(*tiou is here so tlioroiigbly 
blciuhal with feeling, that we think th.o form is directly per- 
ceivable. Beauty then is indeed for ns, since reflection 
is the condition by which we perceive it; hut at the same time 
it is a condition of our ruhjrct^ because fl'clliig is the condition 
by which wc have, a coucejHion of it. it is tovm indeed, 

since wc contemplate it, but at the same time it is life, since 
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we feel it. In a word, it is at the same time our condition 
and our act. 

And because it is both at the same time, it alForda us a 
triumphant proof, that passivity by no means excludes activity, 
or matter — form, or the limited the infinite — that conse* 
quently tlic moral freedom of man is by no means abolislied by 
his necessary jdiysical de])(‘ii deuce. It proves tliis, and 1 may 
add, it alone can prove it to ns. Since p(*rcei)tion is not 
necessarily one Avitb refleclion, in the cnjoynu'nt of truth or of 
logical unity, but conditionally follows upon it, so it can only 
prove to us, that a sensuous may follow u})on a rational nature 
and inversely — not that botli may exi>t together — not that 
they in/1 u(*nco each other reciprocally — not tliat they arc abso- 
lutely and necessarily to be combimaL On the contrary, we 
must rather infer from this exclusion of I’celing, and t)ercoive 
from that exclusion of thought, that it results from an inam- 
patihiHtu in both tlieir natures, that is so long as the analyst 
can really adduce no better proof for the deduction of juife 
reason in lumianit}', than that it is so ordaiiUMl. l>ut since 
now an actual association and Intercliange of mattia* with form, 
and of j)as.s‘ivity with activitv, |>reced(‘s enJoyjjhuit, of llcautv 
or of wsthetir. unity, it follows that we dmnoustrate thereby 
the co/npatihlit// of both natures, tlio practicability of the infi- 
nite in the finite — eonse{[iieutlv> the nossibilily of the nol)lcst 
humanity. 

Then we need bo no longer embarrassed to find a passage 
from S(?iisiious dependence to moral freedom, uImmi it occurs, 
by means of Beauty, that the latter may jKu leclIy i'ousist with 
the former, and man, to inanlfi*st himself as s]iirit, need not 
siiuii matter. Ihit 'T he i.> alrea<ly I’nM' in communion with 
sensnousno'^s, as tlic fact of Beauty teaches, and ii* f reedom b 
something absolute ami supcu'scMisuous, (pialities tJiat necessa- 
rily accompany its idea — then there cun be no longer a 
question, liow be may succeed in elevating lilmself from the 
limited to the a]jsoIut(*, in opposing to sensuousness his rellcc- 
tion and volition, since it ha' already liecu brought to pass 
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through Beauty. In a word, wo need no longer ask, how he 
passes from Beauty to truth, because the ability to do so 
already exists in the former — but, how he may construct a 
passage from a common to an aesthetic reality — from a sense 
of mere life to a sense of Beauty, 
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As the aesthetic inclination of the mind, as I have explained 
in the preceding letters, gives the first impulse to freedom, it 
is easy to perceive that it cannot result from freedom, and 
coiiseciuontly can have no moral origin. It must be a gift 
of nature ; favouring accident alone can loose the bonds of 
the physical condition, and lead the savage to the shrine of 
Beauty. 

Hie germ of Beauty will unfold, as little where a ])enurious 
nature robs man of every solace, as where a prodigal one re- 
leases him from every jwoper exertion — as little where dull 
sensuousness feels no want, as where violent desire finds no 
satiety. The tender bud will lovingly cxi)and, not where man 
the troglodyte immures him -elf in caveTiis, for ever single, 
anu never finding humanity heijond liimseii*, nor Avhcrc man the 
nomad roves in caravans, for ev(U’ ])lural, and never finding 
humanity himself — but there, only, where he communes 

with himself in his own dwelling, and when hii issues from it, 
speaks in sympathy with tlic uhole. race. AVIhuh; a genial 
climate prepares the senses fi^r ev(;ry tender emotion, and 
invigorating warmth inspires exuberant matter — where the 
reign of blind substance in tlie lifeless creation is already over- 
thi'own, and triumphant form tmiiobles even tlic basest natures 
— in tl^ose fortunate circumstances and in that favoured zone, 
where only activity leads to pleasure, and only pleasure to 
activity; where heavenly order flows out of life itself, and only 
life unfolds itself from the law of order; where the imagination 
for ever shuns rcJility, and yet is never untrue to the simplicity 
of nature — there a^one will f yise and spirit, perceptive and 
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creative power, display themselves in that happy equality, 
which is the soul of Beauty and the condition of huinanity. 

And what phenoiiKuioii is that, by which the access of the 
savage to humanity announces itself? So far as we consult 
history, we tind it the same in all races, who have arisen from 
the slavery of the animal condition — delight in'^s/iotc, incli- 
nation for ornamcM and for pZwy. 

Tlie greatest stupidity and tlui greatest intelligence have 
herein a certain aflinily w'ith each other, that both seek only 
the solid, and ar(i ntt(n*ly insensible to mere show. The 
furniev can be awaked from its re])ose, only by the immediate 
sensible presence of an obje^ct, and the latter can be brought to 
repose, only by tracing back its idt'as to flu; data of experience; 
in a word, diilnoss can never lift itself above*- reality, and in- 
tellect can never remain shtli(mary beneath the truth. So far 
tlieii as need of reality and attachment to the actual are re- 
sults of deficiency, so far is indiirerence to reality and intcresl 
in show, a true enlargement of humanity and a decisive step 
towards culture. In tin* first ]>lace, it is a production of an 
extei jial frecalorn; for the imagination is bound with tight fet- 
ters to tlie actual, so l(»ng as necessity controls and Avant is 
pressii'g; and it displays its nnliiiiited faculties only when 
want js appeased. But it is also produced by an internal 
fr<"'(U.m, since it re-veals to us a poAver, which is ])ut into 
m.aiou by itself, independently of an external substance, and 
which ]K)Ssesses siiilicieiit energy to rcp(‘l the approaches of 
matter. The reality of things the Avork of things; the show 
of things is the Avork of man; and a mind that is entertained 
with shoAv, is no longer ])leased by that w’hich it receives, but 
by that Avhich it does. 

It is self-evident, that avc here S])eak only of fiesthefic show, 
Avhich we distinguish fj’uiii reality and truth, and not of logical 
shoAv, which we confound Avith them — the ibrmor of which we 
consequently love, because it is shoA\, and not b(*cause we 
esteem it anything bctt(*T. The fir‘^t only is play, as the last 
is merely deceit. To attach any couscqiniucc to show of the 
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first kind, can never injure truth, since we never incur the risk 
of substituting it for that which is the only method of injuring 
truth — namely, a contempt for all the fine arts generally, 
whose existence depends upon show. Meanwhile it sometimes 
happens to the inteilect, to carry its zeal for reality to just such 
a pitcli of intolerance, and to condemn all the fine arts of show, 
because it is merely show; but this only liappens when tin? 
intellect recollects tlie above supposed affinity. 1 wdll take this 
opportiinity to speak particularly of the necessary limits of 
show in the fine arts. 

Nature itself is that which elevates man from reality to show, 
in luoviding liim with twT) senses, which conduct him, only 
through show", to a knowledge of tlie actual. Tinportiinate 
matter is rei)ellcd fr(»m the senses by the eye and ear, and the 
object with which w"e come in direct contact tlirongh the loAver 
senses, is placed at a distance. What we see by the eye, is 
(lifierent from that which wc perceive; for the inh'llect over- 
!(‘aps tlic medium (light) and apprehends the objects. The 
object of touch is a force, which we suffer ; the object of tin- 
eye and car is a form, w hich w c create. W'hile man is yet Ji 
savage, he liiuls pleasure onl\ in tiio sense of feeling, w’hich, in 
this pm-iod, the sense of show only subserves. Either he (.l«x‘s 
not elevate himself to seeing, or he finds no satisfaction in it. 
As Soon as he begins to enjoy w ith the eye, and see,ing accpiires 
for him a substaiitial value, he is icsthetically free, and the 
play •impiilsi* has developed itself. 

As soon as tlui play-impulse has become active, which finds 
satisfaction in show', tlie imitative forming imimlsi' ensues, 
which treats show" as something substantial. When man has 
su iar succeeded, as U> di^>tlnguisli show from reality, form from 
body, he is in a condition to separate them from himself; 
which, in distinguishing them, he lias already done. Then the 
ability for imitative a^t is generally bestowed with the ability 
to appreciate form ; the motive to this depends upon aiiotliei* 
tendency, which 1 need not discuss here. Whether the aesthetic 
£irt-impulse should unfold itsf .. early or late, will depend only 
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upon the degree of love, with which man is: capable of content- 
ing himself with mere show. 

As all actual existence is referrible to nature, as a foreign 
force, but all show to man originally, as creative sul)jcct, he 
exercises only his absolute right of possession, when he re- 
claims show from the actual, and deals with it according to 
his own laws. He can unite with unbounded freedom what 
nature has separated, if it only unites in his reflcetion, and can 
separate wliat nature has combined, if he can only mak(‘. the 
distinction in his understanding. Here nothing need be in- 
violate to him, but bis own law — if he only regards the 
boundary line which divides i^rovince from actual existence 
or the laws of nature. 

lie exorcises the human right of sovereignty in the art of 
$hov\ and the more strictly he there makes the distinction of 
mine anti thine, the more carefully he separates shape from 
actual existenct*, and tin* more substantiality he knows how^ to 
give it, ^0 much the movt*, wdll he not only enlarge the splu‘re 
of Ileauty, but ])reservc the limits of truth itself; for he can- 
not purify show from reality, without at the same time making 
reality independent of show. 

But lie really ])ossesses this sovereign right only in the 
world of sho'ir, in the unsubstantial realm of the imagination, 
an;! only so long as be scrupulously abstains theoretically, from 
predicating Existence thereon, and so long as he renounces 
practically, any attempt at im])arting Existence thereby. 
Hence you sec, that the po(*t transgresses his propt'r limits, 
equally when he imputes existence to his ideal, and when he 
designs theri‘by a determinate existenc . Eor he cannot ae- 
com])lish both any otherwise than either by exceeding bis 
poetic right, encroaching into province of expevienc(‘ through 
the id(‘al, and pretending to defim*. existence through tlic mere 
possibility of actual existence — or by ics^giiing his poetic ^^ght, 
allowing experience to encroach upon the province of the ideal, 
aed confining possible dctcrminablcness to the conditions 
reality. 

r 
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Show is aistlicticy only so for as it is upright (positively re- 
nouncing all claims to reality), and only so far as it is inde- 
pendent (dispensing with all support of reality). As soon as 
it is false and feigns reality, and as soon as it is adulterated, 
and requires reality for its operation, it is nothing but a vile 
instrument for material purposes, and can demonstrate nothing 
for freedom of the spirit. Au reste^ it is not necessary, that 
the object in which we find the show of Beauty, should 
destitute of reality, if only in our judgment we have no regard 
to this reality; for so far as we regard that, it is not spsthetical. 
Indeed an animate female beauty will charm us as wh*11, and 
perhaps a little better, than a mere picture, however beautiful; 
but in so far as it plcas(*s us better than tlic latter, it ph'ascw 
us no more as independent show, it pleases no more the ])ure, 
.Tsthelic feeling, which the living may please only as an actual 
mode, the actual only as idea: but in fact, a dis])roportion- 
at(dy higher degree of polite culture is required, to perc(‘ive 
In the living itself only the pure show, than to dispense with 
life in the latter. 

In wduitcver single man or whole ])eoi)le wo, find the iqiright 
and independent show, there w'e may inier the existence of 
spiiit and tasle and every congenial excidlence — there we may 
see the i(h*al sw'aying the actual, • honour triumphing over 
worldly' ]M)ssessioii, relleetion over enj<»vnient, and the dream of 
irnmortality over existence. I’here the public, voice w ill l>e 
the only fearful thing, and an olive-wreath more honourahle 
than a purple ndjc. Only imputeiicy and ])crversity' take 
refuge in false and needy showy; and single men as wadi as 
whole people, who (dther “assist really by show' or (avstbetic) 
show' by reality” — botli are intimatedy allual — prove at the 
same time their moral w'orthlossness and their aisthetic inca- 
pacity. 

To tlie quest inn, then, ^^hon\fnr mag shmv exid in the m<rral 
W(r hV' the answer is both brief and conclusive, in so far (fs d 
is esthetic sfiow^ that is, show which w'ill neither spurn reality 
nor needs to be spurned bv it. Then aesthetic show' can never 
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become dangerous to the truth of morality; and where we 
find it otherwise, it can be shown without difficulty, that the 
sliow was not ajsthetical. For example, none but a stranger 
to polite intercourse would regard the assurances of civility, 
which is an universal form, as tokens of personal regard, and 
when deceived, find fault with the deception^ But only a 
bungler in polite intercourse would call falsehood to his aid , 
in order to be polite, and flatter, in order to be agreeable. A 
sense for independent show is wanting in the first, hence he 
can only give significance to it by siipjwsing it reality; and 
reality is wanting to the second, and he would readily compen- 
sate it by show. 

Nothing is more common, than to hear from certain frivolous 
oritics of the age the comjdaiiit, that all solidity has vanished 
from the world, and that the essence is neglected for the show*. 
Although I do not feel myself called upon to vindicate the age 
against this aspersion, it is suflftcently evident from the wide 
extension which these severe censors give to their complaint, 
that they not only blame the age for the false, but also for the 
upright show; and even the exceptions which they make at 
any time in favour of Beauty, relate rather to de])ondent than 
to in lopendent show. They not only inveigh against the de- 
ceiUu) colouring, w’hich conceals the truth and pretends to 
spurn reality; they also wax violent against the beneficent 
show, which fills vacuity and covers wretchedness, and against 
tliat ideal, w*hich ennobles a common reality. A false mora- 
lity justly offends their austere sense of truth; only it is a pity, 
tliat thev should esteem courtesy a part of this falseness. I'hey 
are displeased that external glitter so 'ften eclipses true merit, 
but they are no less chagrined, that we should demand show 
from merit, and not excuse the internal capacity from mani- 
festing agreeable form. I’licy miss the hearty, the substantial, 
and the cordial of former times, but they might also see restored 
the sharpness and coarseness of the first manners, the ungain - 
liness of old forms, and the olvl Gothic exuberance. By criti- 
cisms of this kind they evince a res^iect for svhstojice in itself, 

v 2 
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unworthy of a humanity, which rather should value material 
only so far as it is susceptible of receiving shape and of en- 
larging the realm of ideas. Then the taste of the century 
need not lend a ready ear to such voices, if it only in other 
respects stands before a better tribunal. Not that we impute 
a value to jestlictic show (we have long done this imperfectly), 
but that we have not yet applied it to pure show, that we 
have not sufficiently distinguished existence from phenomenon, 
thereby settling the boundaries of both for ever^ — this it is, 
with which a rigorous judge of Beauty might reproach us. 
And this reprehension we shall deserve, so long as we cannot 
enjoy the beautiful in animated nature, without coveting it, or 
admire the beautiful in imitative art, without demanding its 
utility — so long as we allow no single, absolute legislation to 
the fancy, and direct it to its own dignity, by the respect which 
we create for its works. 



TWENTY-SEVENTH LETTER. 


Fear nothing for reality and truth, if the lofty idea which 1 
have inculcated in the preceding letters upon fcsthetic show, 
should become universal. It will not become so, so long ius 
man is suliiciently unpolished, to be able to abuse it; and should 
it become so, it can only be effected by a culture which at the. 
saint', time makes every abuse impossible. Afore power of ab- 
straction, more frc(;dom of htiart, more energy of will, is 
deinandi'd in striving for independent show, than man recpiires 
ill restricting himstdf to reality; and the latter must already 
lie behind him, if he would press forward to the former. How 
badly, then, would he ealculatt*, who should take the road to 
the ideal, in order to avoid the road to the actual! Then wa 
might not have much to dread for reality, fnan show, as it is 
here represented; but so much the more fear for show from 
reafo . Chained to the material, man is all this time only 
sei’A iiig his own designs, before he allows to show a sjiceial 
];< i sonalit) in the art of the Ideal. He reipiires tor the last 
a lolal revolution in his whohj mode of perception, Avitliout 
which he 'would never find himself on the wa?/ to tlie ideal. 
VVdierc then we discover a disiiitcrested, free estimation of pure 
show, we can there infm' such au iuversioii of his nature and 
tlie proper commencement of luimardy. But traces of this 
kind are really found in tlu‘, first rude trials which he makes 
for the i'ejbn'ment of his being — made too at the risk of im- 
pairing its sensuous capacity. Ceiierally as soon as he begins 
to preftu- shape to substance, and hazard reality for show (but 
whicli therefore he must recognise), the circle of his animal 
being uncloses, and be finds himself ni^ou a path that never 
ends. 
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Not contorit with that only which satisfies nature and^ meets 
the present need, he desires a superfluity; at first indeed only 
a superfluity of substance^ in order to hide from desire its true 
limits, and to insure enjoyment enough for the present want, 
but soon a superfluity iti the subsUvme, an aesthetic surplus, in 
order to content also the form -impulse, and to extend enjoy- 
ment to every possible want. When only collecting material 
for a future use and anticipating this in imagination, he 
transgresses indeed the present moment, but without trans- 
gressing time; he enjoys 7nore, but still no differently than 
before. But while he draws shape into his enjoyment, and 
at the same time regards the form of oljccts which satisfy his 
desij’(?s, he has not only enhanced his enjoyment in extent and 
degree, but also ennobled it in kind. 

Indeed, nature has already yielded necessity to the irrational, 
and cast a gleam of freedom into the gloom of animal existence. 
If no hung(ir gnaws the lion, and no beast of prey provokes 
to battle, his slumbering energy creat(*s for itself an object; 
he fdls the echoing waste with vehement roaring, and his 
exuberant power satiates itself in an aimless effusion. Tlu^ 
insect revels joyously in the .mnshine, and certainly it is not 
tho not(i of d(\sire only which we luair in the bird s melodious 
warbling, in these emotions there is undeniable fi-(;cdoin, 
but not generally freedom from need, only from a definite, 
external need. The beast labours, when a want is the incite- 
ment to its activity, and it plugs, when profusion of vigour 
is this inciiement, when superfluous life is its own stimulus to 
activity. Even in inanimate nature, such a luxury of power 
and laxity of dcterrninateiiess is manifest, wdiich in that ma- 
terial sense wc may properly call play. The tree puts forth 
countless buds, which are never dcvelo[>ed, and extends more 
roots, twigs and leaves for noiudshmeut, than are demanded 
for its individual preservation or that of its species. AVhatever 
of its prodigal fulness it restores unused and unerijoycd to tlie 
elements, may be lavished by animate natui*o in joyous emo- 
tion. Thus nature already g** <s us in its material kingdom a 
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prelude of the unlimited, and removes there the fetters hi part 
which in the kingdom of Form it entirely throws aside. It 
finds a passage to aesthetic play from the constraint of need, 
or physical seriovsness, through the constraint of supertluity, 
or physical play ; and before it soars in the lofty freedom of 
beauty away from the fetters of each design, it ai)])roachcs 
tins state of independence, at least from afai*, in the free 
emotion^ which is both end and means. 

The imagination of man, like his corporeal organs, has also 
its free emotion and its material play, in which it merely en- 
joys its native i)Owcr and liberty, without any reference to 
shape. Yet so far as this play of fancy includes nothing of 
form, and its whole attraction consists in an unconstrained flow 
of images, it ])ertains, although peculiar to man alone, merely 
to his animal life, and only demonstrates his immunity fi*om 
every external stnisiious constraint, without yet developing an 
independent creative power.* The. imagination in its attempt 
at a fonnal freedom, makes at length a leap to aisthelic play, 
from this free play of ideas, which is of a kind entirely material, 
and is explained by the simple laws of nature. We must call 
it a leap, since an entirely iiqw i)Ower comes herii into requi- 


* IMost of the .‘sports which are in vogue in common life, depend 
citlu'r (oitircly upon this feeling df the free play of ideas, or derive 
from u their greatest attraction. Uut however little it evinces in 
itself a higher nature, and however readily the weakest souls are 
accustomed to resign themselves to thi.s free current of images, yet 
this indei)endcncc of the fancy of external impressions, is at least 
the negative condition for its creative faculty. Tlie plastic art ele- 
vates itself to the ideal, only while tearing itself from reality, and 
the imagination must have freed itself from foreign law's, by its 
reproductive i)roccss, before it can act according to its ow n laws, 
in its productive quality. Indeed a still greater step is to be taken 
from mere lawlessness to a self-dependent internal conformity — 
and an entirely new pow'cr, the ability for idca^’, must here be 
brought into play: but this power can now unfold itself wdth 
more facility, since the senses do not oppose it, and vhe indefinite 
borders, at least negatively, upon the intmiic. 
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sition; for the directing spirit for the first time interferes in 
the operations of a blind instinct, subjects the arbitrary process 
of the imagination to its immutable, eternal unity, and infuses 
its self-dependence into the changeable, and its infinileness 
into the sensuous. But so long as rude nature, which knows 
no other law than restlessly to hasten from change to change, 
is still too powerful, it will oppose that necessity by its un- 
steady caprice, that stability by its unrest, that sclf-dcpcn- 
dcncc by its neediness, and that elevated sim])Iicity by its 
insaticty. Then the iesthetic play-impulse will be hardly re- 
cognised in its first attempts, as the sensuous impulse inces- 
santly interposes with its capricious humour and its wild desire. 
Hence we see the uncultivated taste embracing first the novel 
ajid surjwisiug, the extravagant, wonderful, and bizarre, the 
vehement and wild; and avoiding nothing so much as calm- 
ness and simplicity. It fashions grotesque shap(*s, delights 
in harsh transitions, exubercut forms, dazzling contrasts, 
glaring lights, pathetic tones. In this epoch it only calls that 
beautiful which excites it, which gives it substance — but 
which excites to a self-acting opposition, and givx\s it substance 
for a possible image, for otherwise it would not ])ussess lor it 
the charact(‘r of Beauty. Then a remarkable alteration takes 
place in th. form of its decisions; it seeks these obJ(a*ls not 
since they give it something to ondiive, but something to act 
upon; they ]dease it not because they meet a want, but 
because they satisfy a law which speaks, although still gently, 
in its bosom. 

Soon man is no longer satisfied, that things please him; he 
himself wdshes to please., at first indeed only by that which is 
his own, but finally by that which he is. What he possesses 
or produces, need bear no longer the traces of servitude, the 
straightened form of his design; next to the service which 
it renders, it must also reflect the ingenious intellect which 
conecived it, the ready hand which performed it, and the serene 
and free spirit which selected and expressed it. Now the 
ancient German se^^ks for spkadid skins, stately antlers, orua- 
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mental di'inkinpf horns; and the Caledonian chooses the finest 
cockles for his feasts. Weajms themselves need no longer be 
mere objects of terror, but of pleasure also, and the cunuiiig 
shoulder-belt will be no less noticeable, then the deadly edge 
of the sword. Not content with introducing an sesthetie sur- 
plus into the necessary, the play-impulse finally rids itself en- 
tirely from the fetters of exigency, and Beauty for her own 
sake becomes the obji'Ct of its endeavour. Man adorns him- 
Unconstrained joy is reckoned among his wants, and the 
unnecessary soon makes the best part of his pleasures. 

As form gradually approaches him from wVhout, in his 
dwelling, his furniture, his garments, it begins at last to take 
possession of himself — at first only transforming the outward, 
at last also the inward man. The unchartered elasticity of joy 
resolves itself into the dance, shapeless gesture into a grace- 
ful, harmonious language of action; the chaos of sound unfolds 
itself to the pcrcci)tioii, and begins to obey time and acknow- 
ledge harmony. Tin*. Trojan host stormed forth to tlic battle 
field with shrill cries, like an aiuny of cranes, but the Creeks 
approached with a calm and noble movement. There wc see 
only the excess of blind force, here the triumph of form and 
the simple majesty of law. 

Now a fairer necessity kuits the sexes together, and sympa- 
th} of )\oai t assists in ])rescrving the alliance, which was only 
begun by the capricious and fickle moods of desire. Shape, 
released from its gloomy fetters, is recoguisctl by the tranquil 
eye, soul looks into soul, and <i generous interchange of incli- 
nation supplants a sclfisli traffic in pleasure. Desire (uilarges 
and elevates itself to love, as humanity beams from its object; 
and a sordid advaiitag(‘, over sense is despised for a nobler tri- 
umph over will. The need of pleasing subjects the man of 
1‘orcc to the mild jmdsdictioii of tyste; lie can make booty of 
pleasure, but love must be a gift, lie can only stri\ c to reach 
this loftier prize through form, and not tlu’ough matter. He 
must cease to affect, as a force, the feeling, and as ph iiiomenon. 
to oppose the intellect; if ho would satisfy freedom, he must 
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concede it. As Beauty nullifies the conflict of natui'c in its 
simplest and purest example, in the eternal contrariety of 
sex, so also it nullifies it — or at least tends to do so — in the 
complicated whole of society, and to reconcile all the gentle 
and the violent in the moral world, according to the*, model of 
that free union which it forms between manly i)owcr and 
womanly tenderness. Weakness now becomes inviolate, and 
licentious strength is rebuked; the generosity of knightly man- 
ners ameliorates the right of nature. The graceful blush of 
modesty disiwms the one whom no force can terrify, and tears 
quench a revenge which no blood could appease. Hatred itself 
regards the gmith'. ap])e{il of honour, the sword of the conqueror 
spares a disarmed fo<3, and a hospitable hearth smokes for the 
stranger, on the dreaded shore where death was once his only 
welcome. 

The aesthetic formative impulse establishes insensibly a third 
joyous empire of play and of show, between the f )rmidal)le 
realm of powers and the sacred realm of law — an empire 
wherein it releases man from all the fetters of circumstance, 
and frees liim, both physically and morally, from all that can 
be called constraint. 

If man, in the dymmical state of right, meets man as a 
power, and cij cuinscribes his operations, or opposes liim in the 
ethical state of duty with the majesty of law, and fetters his 
will — he need only appear to him in the circle of polished 
intcrcoiusc, in the aesthetic state, as shape, only confront him 
as an object for the free play-impulse. To give Jreedom by 
freedom is the fundamental law of this empire. 

The dynamical state can only make society possible, while 
restraining nature by nature; the ethical state can only make 
it (morally) necessary, while subjecting the single to the uni- 
versal will; the aisthctic state alone can malte it actual, since it 
fulfils the will of the whole through the nature of the indivi- 
dual. If need already impels man to society, and reason 
plants social principles within him, yet Beauty alone can im- 
part to him a social ayaracter. xaSte alone introduces harmony 
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into society, since it establishes harmony in the individual. 
All other representative forms mutilate man, since they are 
founded cither exclusively upon the sensuous, or upon the 
spiritual part of his being ; only the expression of Beauty 
makes a whole out of him, since thereto, both his natures must 
harmonize. All other forms of communication mutilate soc iety, 
since they relate either exclusively to the private susceptibility, 
or to the dexterity of single members — consecpiently, to that 
which is distinctive between man and man; only tlie ciommuni- 
cation of Beauty can combine soemty, since it relates to that which 
is common to all. We enjoy the pleasures of sense only as in- 
dividuals, without the participaticjn of the generic nature which 
dwells Avithin us ; then wc cannot extend to universality our 
sensuous pleasur(‘s, because wc c^annot make our individuality 
universal. Wc enjoy the* ])leasures of cognition only gcmerically, 
and Avhile carefully r(‘moving from our judgment every trace 
of the individual ; then we cannot make onr rational pleasures 
universal, because avc cannot exclude, as from our OAvn judg- 
ment, the traces of individuality in that of others. Beauty 
alone wc enjoy at tlic same time as individual and as genus; 
♦hat is, as re])resontatives of the race. Sensuous good can 
mly make one haj)py person, since it Ibnnds itsiilf upon incli- 
nation, which is always accom]>anied by exclusion; and it can 
only I. lakes this one partially hajipy, because tlie personality 
does not participate. Absolute good can make ha])py only un- 
der coiulSIions, Avliich are imt uuh ,*rsally to be predicat(‘d ; for 
truth is only the ri'Avard of denial, and only a ])nrc hcai*t l^e- 
lievos in a jnire Avill. Beauty ahnie blesses ah the world, and 
every being forgets its limitations, wliilc under her enchant - 
ment. 

No pre-eminence, no absolnto monarehy is tolerated, so far 
as taste governs, and the empire of beauty in show' is diflused. 
This empire extends upw’ards to (he place where reason rules 
with absolute n^jeessity, abolishing all matter; and downwards 
^hore the native impulse controls w ith blind uecessitation, and 
form is still in embryo; nay, taste itself still preserves its 
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executive power upon these distant confines, where its legisktivc 
power is taken away. Isolated desires must renounce their 
selfishness, and the agreeable, which otherwise only entices 
the senses, must also cast the toils of grace over the spirit. 
Duty, the stern voice of necessity, must alter its reproachful 
formula, which resistance, alone can justify, and honour willing 
nature by a nobler confidence. Taste conducts Jviiowledgc from 
the mysteries of science* forth beneath the oj)en heaven of com- 
mon sense, and converts the property of the schools into a com- 
mon good for the whole human family. Even the loftiest geniiih 
must resign its particular elevation, and descend familiarly to 
the comprehension of a child. Power must submit wdiilc the 
Graces bind it, and the self-wdlled lion must obey the reins of 
Love. To this end it draws its favouring veil over ])hysical 
iio(‘d, which offends the dignity of a free spii-it in its nak('d 
shape, and conceals from us the, degrading r(‘latioiiship with 
matter, by a deliciens illusion of freedom. Even mercenary 
art, borrowing its wings, lifts itself from the dii.st; and the 
fottors of corjx-nefy, fouebed by its w'and, dro]) from the in- 
animate as well as animate. In the a*sthctic state, all, even 
th' subserving tool, is a free citixen, possessing e(iual rights 
with the noblest; and the intellect, wdiich forclldy moulds tlu* 
passive mass to its designs, must consult Avith it concerning its 
desthiation. Here, then, in the enijiire of .TstluUic show, is 
that ideal of equality fulfilled, which the enthusiast would so 
gladly sec realiz(‘<l in aetnal life; and if it is true, that ])o- 
lite manners attain tlu‘ir earliest and most yu'rfect maturity 
in the vicinity of the throne, ^ve must also recognise^ Jierc tin* 
benevolent dis])eiisati()U, which often appears to restrict man 
in the actual, only to excite, his dcA'cloiuncnt in the idejd — 
Avorld. 

Hut does such a state of beauty in sIioav exist, and where 
is it to be found? In every finely-strung soul it exists as a 
netes&ity; but as a fact, one would find it, like liic pure church 
end the pure republic, only select circles, when*, the d(;- 
irK'.anonr is formed, not by the lifelcbS imitation of for(3ign 
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manners, but by the intrinsic beauty of nature — where man 
passes through the most intricate circumstai\ces with cool 
simplicity and tranquil innocence, and is neither compelled to 
insult another’s freedom, in order to maintain his own, nor to 
manifest grace at the expense of dignity. 
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LIMITS OF TASTE. 


Till*: abuse of Beauty, and the pretensions of the iraagiuatiun 
to ai)])ropriate for itself the legislative, where it only possesses 
the executive — power, hav'c been so detrimental both in life and 
ill science, that it is of the utmost importance properly to de- 
fine tlni limits, which are reipiisite to the use of beautiful forms. 
riio<:e limits are already embraced in the nature of Beauty, 
and we need only call to mind Iioav taste exerts its influence, 
to be able to deline hoio far it may exteaid it. 

The operations of taste are generally undertaken, to bring 
into harmony, and to combine in an internal alliance, the sen- 
suous lud spiritual powers of man. Wliere then such an in- 
ternal alliuuee betweiui reason and sense has a legiiiinate <le- 
'^ienu an infliiciice i.s to be allowed to taste. But supiiose cases, 
where, either to accomplish a design, or to satisfy a duty, ne 
miLsl. act as pure ration.al beings, free from all sensuous iiiflu- 
«*.ncc, and where then the alliance between spirit and matter 
must be for tbe time destroyed — there taste linds its limits, 
which it cannot transgress, without either ir ustratiiig a design, 
or removing us from our duty. But siu’h ca.ses actually occur, 
and they arc already prescribed to us in our destiny. 

Onr destiny (^JJcstinimunff) is, to aci]iiirc cognitions and to 
act from tlnmi. For both a dextmdty is requisite, to exclude 
the sense from that wdiich the spirit does, since perception must 
he abstracted from every cognitioii, ard desire trom every 
moral volition. 

S 
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When we cognize^ we are in a state of activity, and our 
attention is directed to an objecty to a relation between separate 
modes. When wc perceive, w*e are in a state of passivity, 
and our attention (so to call that, which is not a conscious 
operation of the spii-it) is only directed to our condition, so 
far as that is affected by being receptive of an impression. 
As we can only perceive and not cognize Beauty, we remark 
in it no relation to other objects, and refer its mode ( Vorstel- 
lung) not to other modes, but to our perceptive self. We 
experience nothing in a beautiful ol^’ect, hut f rom it wc ex- 
perience a change in our condition, of which perception is the 
expression. Then our knowledge is not extended by decisions 
of taste, and no cognition, not even of Beauty itself, is obtained 
by the perception of Beauty. AVhere then cognition is the 
aim, taste can be of no service to us — at hiast no direct au<l 
immediate service ; rather is cognition discontinued, just so 
long as we are occupied with Beauty. 

But it will be objected, of what service then is an elegant 
investiture of ideas, if the intention of the cx]>osition, which 
can be nothing else than to educe cognition, is rather thereby 
hindered than assisted ? 

Certainly, beauty of investiture can promote intellectual 
conviction just as little as the elegant arrangement of a repast 
serves to satiate the guest, or the extej ior iMjlish of a man to 
decide his intcrilal worth. But just as, on the one hand, the 
fine disposition of a table entices the appetite, and on the other, 
a recommendatory exterior generally awakes and excites atten- 
tion to the man, so by an attractive exhibition of truth we 
are favourably inclined to open our soul to it ; ami tlie hin- 
drances in our disposition, which otherwise would have opposed 
the difficult prosecution of a long and rigorous chain of thought, 
are removed. I'he subject never gains by beauty of form, 
nor is the understanding assisted in its cognition by taste. 
Th-: siihicct must recommend itself dircc.tly to the the under- 
standing through itself, while beauty of foi*ni addresses the 
iinagiuation, and hatters it WilJi a show of freedom. 
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But this innocent condescension towards the senses, which 
is only allowable in the fann^ without thereby changing the 
subject at all, is subjected to great restrictions, and can be com- 
pletely destructive of design, according to the kind of cogni- 
tion and the degree of conviction which one proposes in com- . 
municatirig his thoughts. 

There is a scientific cognition, which rests upon positive ideas 
and recognised principles, and 2i popular' cognition, which only 
depends upon feelings more or less developed. What is often 
very conducive to the latter, may be diametrically oi)posed to 
the former. 

Wdiert^ one seeks to ejffect a strict conviction from principles, 
it is not done by displaying truth only according to the subject, 
but the of truth must also be contained with it, in the 

form of the exposition. But this means nothing else than that 
not only the subject, but also its statement, must be in con- 
formity to the laws of thought. The concc])tious must also 
be united in the ex])osition with the same rigid necessity with 
which they de])end u])on each other in the intellect, and 
stiibility in statement must correspond to stability in idea. 
But now that freedom, which is allowTd to the imagination in 
cognitions, strives wdtli the rigid necessity, according to >vhich 
the iiilellect concaUmates its judgments and conclusions. The 
imjgination continually strives, in conformity with its nature, 
after intuitions — that is, after complete and universally definite 
reiiresentatious, and is iucc'^santly employed in exhibiting 
tile universal in a single case, confining it to space and time, 
sc‘curing to the coiieeptiou an individuality, and giving the ab- 
sti’act a corporeity. It likes freedom, loo, in its combinations, 
and thus recognises no other law th.ui the serial chance of space 
and time; for tins is the only principle of coherency, which 
viimains to us in our representations, if w o reason away all 
that is coiieeptiou, all that internaU^ connects them. Tn a 
manner quite the reverse, the intellect is busied w kb partial 
representations or conceptions, and its endeavours lend to dis 
tingnish characteristics in the animate whole of an intuition. 
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Since the intellect unites things according to the internal rela- 
tions^ which can only be discovered by dissection, it can com- 
bine only so far as it previously separated — that is, only by 
partial representations. The intellect observes a rigid necessity 
and legality in its combinations, and it can only be satisfied 
by a permanent association of ideas. But this association 
will be destroyed, as often as the imagination inscu'ts entwe 
representations — (.single cases) in this chain of abstractions, and 
mingles the scnial chance of time with the rigid necessity of 
an actual connexion (in fact).* Hence it is unavoidably neces- 
sary that the imagination should renounce its ca])ricious charac- 
ter, wliere there is to be strict consc(iuencc of thought, and 
learn to subordinate and sacrifice its struggle after the greatest 
]iossible simsuousncss in representations, and the greatest possi- 
ble freedom in their combination, to the wants of the intellect. 
For this reason the exposition must be so managed as to crush 
that eftbrt of the imagination, by excluding everything indi- 
vidual and sensuous, and as well to restrict its restless j)ocli(‘ im- 
pulse by definiteness in expression, as the advances of its capric - 
in combination by conformity to law. To be sure, it will not 
be subjected to this yoke without resistance, but we here riaison- 
ably reckon upon a self-denial and a serious resoluti<m of the. 
hearei' or r(*ader, not to regard, for the sake of th(‘ facts, the 
difficulties which arc inseparable from form. 

But wdiere such a resolution can not be presupposed, and 
where we can indulge no hojio, that int(;rest in the subject will 


♦ An author who is engaged in strict scientific incpiirics, wiU on 
that account make a reluctant and sparing use of exami)lvs ( Hy-play, 
Beispiel), What obtain.s witli perfect truth in tlie universal, is lia- 
ble to qualifications in each particular case; and as circumstances 
occur in each particular case, which are contingent in respect to 
the genral idea it is meant to elucidate, it is always to he feared, 
that these contingent relations may become incorporated with that 
general idea, and deduct somewhat from its universality and ne- 
cessity. 
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be sufficiently strong to encourage this exertion, there indeed 
we must refrain from the communication of a scientific cogni- 
tion, but gain instead somewhat more freedom as to exposi- 
tion. In this case we resign the form of science, which tasked 
the imagination too severely, and which can only be made 
tolerable through the importance of the aim, and we select 
instead the form of Beauty, which, mdependent of all subjects 
is its own recommendation. Since the fa^ts will not protect 
the form, the form must disregard the facts. 

Popular instruction is compatible with this freedom. As 
the demagogue or popular author (an a])pellatioii, under which 
1 comprehend each one, who does not address exclusively the 
learned) speaks to a public not previously prepared, and docs 
not select his reader like the other, but must take him as he 
finds him, ho can only presuppose in him the universal con- 
ditions of thought, only the universal incentives to attention, 
but no peculiar aj)tness in reasoning, no acquaintance yet with 
definite conceptions, no interest in definite objects. Then too 
he cannot presume at hazai-d that the imagination of those 
whom he wishes to instruct, will combine the rc([uisite meaning 
with his abstractions, and furnish a subject to the general con- 
ceptions.’" to which the scientific exposition is limited. In order 
to proceed more securely, he prefers to give at once both the 
intuitions and the single cases, to which those conceptions 
relate; and he leaves it to his reader’s intellect, to fashion 
tlierefrom the conception extempore. Then the imagination 
will be brought into piny much more by the popular exposition, 
but still only repvoductively (renewing covnnunicated repre- 
sentations), and not (demonstrating its self-creating 
power). Those single cases or intuitions are much too strictly 
estimated with reference to the present design, and much too 
accurately adjusted for the use that should be made of them, for 
the imagination ever to forget that it acts in the service of the 
intellect It is true, the exposition keeps somewhat nearer to 
life and the world of sense, but is not yet lost, in it. Then the 
statement still continues to be only didactic ; for, In order to 
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be beautiful, it fails of the two most eminent qualities, semu- 
ousness in expression^ and freedom in motion. 

The statement is free^ when the intellect defines indeed with 
precision the consecution of ideas, but according to laws so 
hidden, that the imagination appears to act in a manner entirely 
capricious, and to follow only the serial chance of time. The 
statement is sensuous^ if it conceals the universal in the parti- 
cular, and resigns* to the fancy the living image (the entire 
representation), where the only object is the conception (the par- 
tial representation). Then the sensuous representation, regarded 
from one point of view, is rich, since where only a detennina- 
tion is required, it affords a complete image, an entirety of 
determinations, an individual ; but regarded from another 
point of view, ifis again limited and poor^ since it only main- 
tains of one individual and of a single case, what is yet to be 
understood of a whole sphere. Thus it abridges the intellect 
exactly in proportion to the surplus it gives to the imagination, 
for the more complete a representation is in contents, the h;s'< 
is its extent. 

It is the interest of the imagination, to change its objects 
arbitrarily; the interest of the intellect is to unite its own 
objects with rigid necessity. As much as both these interests 
appear to conllict, there is still a point of union between thorn, 
and to discover this, is the peculiar merit of beautiful style. 

In order to satisfy the imagination, the discourse*, must have*, 
a material part or body, which is supplied by the intuitions, 
from which the intellect separates the single charactei istics or 
conceptions; for, however abstractedly we may reflect, there is 
always at last .something sensuous which lies at the bottom of 
our reflection. But only the imagination flies from intuition 
to intuition, unconstrained and irregularly, and obeys no other 
connexion than that of the succession of time. Then the intui- 
tions which afford the material ))art to the discourse, stand in 
nc aetwd connexion with each other, but appear rather to 
exist for themselves as inden^ndeut members and as proper 
wholes; they betray the entire disorder of an imagination at 
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play, and on only conforming to itself, so that the attire has 
aesthetic freedom, and the want of fancy is satisfied. We 
might say that such an exposition is an onfcimc ja-oduct, where 
not only the whole lives, but the single members have also 
their proper existence; the merely scientific exposition is a 
mechanical work, where the members, in themselves lifeless, 
impart to the whole, by their intimate union, an artificial 
life. 

On the other hand, in order to satisfy the intidlect and 
educe cognition, the discourse must have a spiritual part, 
significance^ and this it acquires through the conceptions, b}' 
whose means those intuitions are related to each other and 
united in a whole. Now, if between these conceptions, as the 
spiritual part of the discourse, the closest connexion exists, 
while their corres])oii(ling intuitions, as the sensuous part of 
the discourse, only appear to coexist by an arbitrary ])lay of 
the fancy — the problem is solved, and the intellect is satisfied 
hy conformity, wdiile the fancy is flattered by non-confor- 
mity. 

Let one seek to discover the magic of beautiful diction, and 
he will aUvays find that it is contained in such a felicitous re- 
lation between external freedom and internal necessity. The 
iadivKhwllzing of objects, and the figurative or informal cx- 
jiressiuiL chiefly contribute to this freedom of imagination — 
the former by elevating the sensuousness, and the latter by 
creating it where it is not. While we represent a genus by 
an individual, and exhibit an universal idea in a single case, 
we take from fancy the fetters whicli the in< - licet had imposed 
upon it, and give it ample poAver to demonstrate it'^elf crea- 
tively. Ever striving after compleUiicss of determinations, it 
uoAv obtains and uses the right to restore, to animate, to trans- 
form at pleasure, the image committed to it, and to accompany 
it in all its combinations and transformations. It may for a 
moment forget its subordinate part, and conduct itself like 
an arbitrary sovereign, since a siiflicicni security against it ex- 
ists in the rigorous, internal connexion, so that can never 
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entirely escape from tlic reins of — the intellect. The informal 
expression carries this freedom still further, while coupling 
together images, Avhich arc entirely diverse as to their con- 
tents, but which associate themselves together under a higher 
idea. Now since the fancy confines itsedf to the contents, the 
intellect, on the contrary, to that higher idea, the tbnner makes 
a leap, where the intellect perceives the perfect stability. 
The ideas unfold according to the Imv of riecessity, but pass 
over to tlic iinagiinition according to the. laiv of freedom ; 
thought remains the same — only the medium of its exhibition 
is changed. Thus docs the gifted author create the lordliest 
order out of auarciiy itself, and creels a solid fabric upon an 
ever-vacillating foundation — on the evor-fiowing stream of 
imagination. 

If we institute a })arallel between the scientific, the popular 
and the heautiful diction, it is apparent that all three dcliv('r 
the idea to he embodied, with ccpial fidelity, malerially, and 
thus all thre(*. assist us to a cognition, but in such a manner 
that the kind and degree of this cognition are witli each one 
sensibly difierent. The {esthetic autlior ])rcsents us the data 
irom which he proceeds ratlnu* as jHmihk and desirable, tlian 
coinincim' us of their reality or even necessity; for his thought 
announces itself only as an arbitrary creation of th(‘ imagina- 
tion, 'which, fi>r itself alone, is never in a condition to warrant tli(' 
reality of its representations. The popular author awakes in 
us the belief that a thing is rea/fi/ so, ])iit he succeeds no fur- 
ther; for he makes the tnitli of that statement s(*nsible to us, 
but not absoluttdy certain. Feeling indeed can teach what /s. 
but never 'wbat rmisf he. The ])hilos(>phical fnithor elevates 
that belief to conviction, for Jic ])roves, upon iiidubifablc 
grounds, that a thing is nccessarifij so. 

If we start from tlic previous principles, it will not be diflb 
cult to assign its suiubki place to each of the three diirercnt 
forms of diction, (^pon the 'whole, it may be regarded as a 
rule, that where not only the ,esult is important, but the demon- 
stration also, the scientific style deserves the preference, and 
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the popular and aesthetic style, where generally there is refer- 
ence only to the result. But when the popular mode of ex- 
pression may pass over to the ceethetic, is determined by the 
greater or less degree of interest, which is to be presupposed 
and created. 

The pure scientific expression puts us (more or less, accord- 
ing as it is more philosophical or more popular) in jwsse^ssion 
of a cognition ; the lesthetic expression lends us the same only 
for momentary enjoyment and use. The first gives us — if 1 
may be allowed the comparison — the trecj with its roots, but 
indeed we must wait patiently, till it blossoms and bears fruit; 
the msthetic expression ])lucks for us only the blossoms and 
fruit, but the tree which bore tluun is not ours; and when they 
arc tuijoyed and have withered, our possessions vanish away. 
It would be just as absurd to present him, who just now only 
desires a fruit, with the tree itself and its fruits in prospect, as 
it would be to pull off only the flowers and fruit for him who 
would have the trcH* itself ])lanted in his garden. The appli- 
cation is S(*If-ovident, and T will only remark, that the aisthetic 
expression is just as little suited to the chair of instruction, 
as the ])rccise and scientific to refined conversation and the 
forum. 

Tlui disojplc gathers for remote ])urposes and for a future 
use: hence the teacher must be careful to make him a coniplete 
possessor of the knoivl^dyc, which he transmits to him. But 
nothing is oui* own, except that wJiich is transmitted to the 
intellect. The orator, on the contrary, designs a speedy use, 
:md has an immediate need if vsatisfyiiig Vs, public. It is hi. 
intor(\st then, to make the knoivledgij which ho imparts practical, 
as quickly as possible, and he perfbrms this in the safest way, 
wiicn he commits it to the se^l}SG and qualities it tor pei'cep- 
tion.. The teacher, who accepts his public only upon conditions, 
and is authorized, in already presupposing that it has the mental 
disj)ositioii which is requisite for the reco})tion of truth, only 
regards the object of his discourse; as on the contrary the 
orator, who need enter upon no condition with his public, and 
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must first gain over their inclination to liis purpose, has to 
address himself at once to the sidjjects which he discusses. The 
former, whose public is the same, and regularly returns, need 
only deliver fragments, which form a whole when united with 
the preceding expositions; the latter, whose public changes 
constantly, and comes uiiprej)arcd and perhaps never returns, 
must complete his business in every single delivery ; each of his 
discourses must be a whole in itself, and contain its complete 
devclojmient. 

Hence it is not strange, if a profoundly dogmatic discourse 
meets with no success in coiivcrsatiou and from the pulpit, and 
a spiritual aesthetic discourse bears no fruit in the chair of 
science — if the pfjlite world leaves unread vTitings which Ibrni 
an epoch in the world of letters, and the scholar is ignorant of 
works which arc a school for the polished, and are eagerly 
sought after by every admirer of Ileauty. Each kind can com- 
maud admiration in its own dcdiiiite circle — nay, as to their 
internal capacity, huth may be on a perfect Cipiality; but it 
would smack of im|K)SsibiJity, if we desired that a work which 
tasked the thinker, sliould at the same time grace the leisure 
h^ur of the mere bcl-es[)rit. 

T.^poii tlicse grounds 1 consider it blameworthy, if works are 
selected for tlu*, education of yemth, in which scientific matters 
iire iin ested witli an {esthetic l<>rm. 1 speak here by no means 
of those Avorks, Avhere the suliject has l»e,en !<((('/ ‘i fired to the 
form, but of really excellent Avorks, A\h(V'e facts al)uU‘, a most 
rigorous jiroof, but do not imdude tins proof in their form. It 
is true, one Jiccoinplishes Avith such Avurks the design of being 
read, but ahvays at the expensi*. of the more important design, 
to Avluit use arc they read. By such reading the ijitelh‘-ct is 
ahvays exercised only in its harmony Avith tlie imagination, 
and thus luiver l(‘.arns to distinguish the form from the subject 
ni*ttter, and to act as a pure faculty. And yet the imu'c exer- 
cise of tli(‘ int(dlect is aii imr»ortant crisis in the education of 
the young, and in most cases, consists more in the thinking 
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than in the thought. If we would have an employment well- 
conducted, we take care to announce it as a sport. But the 
spii’it should rather be already braced to action l)y the form of 
treatment, and must be thrust forward with a certain violence 
from passivity to activity. The teacher should by no means 
conceal from his scholar the rigorous conformity of method, 
but rather present it to his attention, and where possible, 
make it an object of his desire. The student should learn 
to prosecute a design, and be content too with disagreeable 
means for the sake of the design, lie should early strive 
{ifter that nobler pleasure which is the reward of exertion. The 
senses are entirely rebuffed by a scientific exposition, but an 
aisthetic one excites their interest. What will be the result? 
We devour with sympathy such a work, such a conversation — 
but we arc hardly in a condition to render a proixu’ account, 
when asked for the results. And very naturally — for the 
(XiTiceptions press into the soul by whole masses, but the in- 
tellect can cognize only where it divides; the mind is rather 
passively than actively disposed during the reading, but the 
spirit possesses nothing bnt wdiat nisults from its own actioiL 
Finally, this holds good only of Beauty of a common kind, 
and of the perception of such Beauty. The true Beauty is 
based upon the most rigorous definitene.ss, upon the strictest 
separation, upon the highest internal necessity; only this de- 
finiteness must wait to be found, rather than forcibly intrude 
itself. The highest conformity must exist there, but it must 
a])pear as nature. Such a product will fully satisfy the intellect 
as soon as it is studied — but exactly beca use it is truly beau- 
tiful, it docs not intrude its conformiiy, nor addi'oss itself to 
tlic intellect in but it speaks as pure unity to the 

harmonizing whole of man — as nature to nature. A common 
critic perhaps finds it vague, meagre, far too little defined; 
that very thing in which the trium])li of the exposition con- 
sists — the perfect dissolution of parts into a siTiiplc whole, dis- 
pleases him, because he is only skilled in discriir.iiuitiug, and 
only has an eye for the single. To be sure, th(' discriminate 
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ing power of the intellect should be satisfied in philosophical 
' expositions, single results shotjld obtain for it throughout; this 
is the design which can by no means be overlooked. But if 
the author has so provided, by a rigorous internal definiteness, 
that the intellect must necessarily find these results, as soon 
as it applies itself in that direction, yet if not content with that 
alone, and constrained by his nature (which always works as 
an harmonious unity, and quickly restores again this unity, where 
it has been lost in the operation of abstraction), he again com- 
bines the dismembered, and thi*ough the united demands of the 
spiritual and sensuous power, always claims the whole man — 
then indeed, far from writing according to an indifferent stan- 
dard, he has nearly approached the higlicst. Certainly the 
common critic, who, without an eye for this harmony, continu- 
ally strives only for the partial, wlio, in 8t. Peter’s Chin ch itself 
would only examine the pillars which su))])ort that artificial fir- 
mament, will be little obliged to him for creating lor liiin a 
twofold labour; for such a one must forsooth first trnmlate the 
author, if he would understand him; just as the mere naked in- 
tellect, deprived of all faculty of exposition, must first transpose 
ai; I lay apart in its delivery the beautiful and harmonious in 
nature as wi 11 as in art — in short, like the school-boy, must 
first learn to spell, in order to read. But the exhibitory author 
is never restricted by the iiarroAvness and poverty of liis reader, 
fie moves towards the ideal which he bears within, unconcorned, 
who folloAvs him or avIjo loiters. Many Avill remain behind; for, 
however rare it is only to find even thinking readers, it is 
infinitely more rare, to meet witli those who can set forth their 
th(..Tight (darstellend dcnhn kOnnen). Then such an author 
will, in the nature of things, fall out as well with those who 
only contemplate and perceive — for he imposes upon ihcm 
the distasteful toil of thought — as with those, who only think, 
since he demands what for them is absolutely impossible — the 
exercise of a creative faculty. But as both are only very in- 
complete representatives of c^pmon and genuine humanity, 
which calls foe an entire harmony of both those occupations, 
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their contradiction signifies nothing; their judgments rather 
assure the author that he has gained the object of his search. 
The abstract thinker finds his subject well meditated, and the 
contemplative reader finds his style lively; both approve then 
what they comprehend, and only miss what surpasses their 
ability. 

But, on these very grounds, such an author is entirely in- 
competent to acquaint the unlearned with the object, of which 
he treats — or, in the most peculiar sense of the word, to teeveh. 
Luckily he is not compelled to this, since there is no dearth of 
subjects for the instruction of the learned. The teacher, 
strictly so called, must accomodate himself to the present exi- 
gency; he goes upon the supt)osiliou of incaipacity; as, on the 
contrary, the author demands fi*om his reader or hearer a cer- 
tain integrity and cultivation. Hence he docs not confine his 
action to the mere communication of lifeless conceptions; he em- 
braces the animate with lively energy, and takes possession of 
the whole man, his iutiillect, his feeling, and his will. 

If it is found injurious to the stability of knowledge, to give 
room to the demands of taste in the process of learning, it is 
therefore by no means affirmed, that the cultivation of this 
faculty would b#prcmature in the scholar. Quite the reverse ; 
wc should animate and prompt him, to communicate, by means 
of lively representation, those sciences which he has made his 
own by means of study. If the latter has only been regarded, 
tlie former can have none othv*.r than useful results. One must 
certainly be master of a truth in a high degree, to be able to 
forsake, without danger, tin' tbrm in which it had been foumU 
one must possess a great iutellect, in order not to lose liis ob- 
ject in the free play of the imagination. Wlioever imparts to 
me his knowledge in a scientific, form, convinces me indeed, 
that he properly com])reliends, and knows hoAv to maintain it; 
but he who is prepared at the same time to cnnimunicatc it in 
an aesthetic form, not only proves that he is compt'U ut to dis- 
pense it, but also that he has taken it up into his own nature, 
and is capable of representing it in his actions. There is no 
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Other path for the results of thought to the will and into the 
life, but through the self-active formative power. Nothing but 
what is already a living fact witUii us^ can become so withaat 
usy and it is with creations of the spirit as with organic for- 
mations — the blossom always precedes the fruit. 

If we consider, how many truths ai’e active as internal in- 
tuitions, a long time before philosophy demonstrates them, and 
how often the best demonstrated truths continue powerless 
for the feeling and will, we shall perceive, how important it is 
for practical life, to pursue this hint of nature, and to convert 
scientific cognitions again into active intuitions. In this way 
only is one prepared to participate in those treasures of wis- 
dom, which are forbidden by their constitution to take the un- 
natural path of science. Li respect to cognition, Beauty here 
performs that, which in respect to tlie mode of action, it per- 
forms in the moral world; it brings men together in the results 
and the material, who would never have united in the form and 
the subject-matter. 

The softer sex cannot, and need not, in conformity to its 
nature and ajsthetic determinateness, participate with the ruder 
in scitnee, but, through the medium of representation, it can 
do so in truth, Man is still well satisfied, that his taste should 
be offended, if the intellect is only compensated by the intcr- 
ual .ca})aeity of a subject. II(‘, is commonly only the more 
pleased, the more severely the definiteness is brought out, and 
rhe more completely the internal (juality is separated from the 
empirical mode. But woman does not resign the most neglected 
fam for the richest subject; and the whole interior structure 
of her being justifies the severe demand. This sex, which, 
even if it did not govern by Beauty, must at any rate be called 
the fair sex, because Beauty governs it, carries everything 
that presents itself, before the tribunal of perception, and 
totally rejects whatever does not commend itself to that, or of- 
fends it. Indeed, the truth which is inseparable from its 
proof, cannot be transmitted to the sex through this channel, 
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but only the material of truth. But fortunately they only re- 
quire the material of truth, in order to attain their highest 
perfection, and the exceptions that have hitherto appeared, 
cannot excite the wish that they might become the rule. 

Then man must undertake the occupation as twofold, which 
nature not only remits, but also forbids to the other sex, if he 
would meet woman on an equal footing in this important point 
of existence, lie will then seek, as much as possible, to move 
out of the realm of abstraction where he reigns, into that of 
imagination and perception, where woman is both the model 
and arbitress. As he can establish no enduring growth in the 
feminine spirit, he will seek to produce as many flowers and 
fruits as possible, in his own field, in order the oftener to re- 
new the soon exhausted sQp])ly in the other, and to be able to 
sustain an artificial harvest where no natural one comes to ma- 
turity. Taste improves — or conceals — the native spiritual 
distinctions of both sexes; it nourishes and adorns the feminine 
with th('. products of the masculine spirit, and allows the fair 
V sex to perceive, where it has never thought, and enjoy, where 
it has never laboured. 

Then it is true that form in communicating knowledge is 
entrusted to taste, under the restrictions which I have pre- 
viously mentioned — but with the express condition that it does 
not meddle with the subject. It should never forget, that it 
executes a foreign commission, and is not employed with, its 
own business. Its entire instrnmontality should b(‘. confined to 
giving the mind an inclination favourable for cognition; but it 
should positividy assume no authority in : 'I that concerns the 
subject-matter. 

If it does the latter — if it makes supreme its own law, which 
is no other than to please the imagination and satisfy observa- 
tion — if it applies this law not only to the method^ but also to 
the rmtier, and not only arranges, but also selec ts the materials 
in conformity to itself, it both exceeds as well as violates its 
commission, and corrupts tho object which it ouglit honestlj’ to 
transmit to us. It is now no longer asked, what the things 
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ar«, but how they may be best recommended to the senses. 
The rigid consequence of thought, which should only have 
been concealed, is cast aside as a burdensome restraint ; per- 
fection is sacrificed to grace — ^the truth of parts to the Beauty 
of the whole — the internal quality to the external impression. 
But where the subject must accommodate itself to the form, 
there, in fact, is no subject; the exposition is vivid, and man, 
instead of augmenting his science, has only pursued an enter- 
taining sport. 

Writers, who i)0sses3 more wdt than intellect, and more taste 
than science, subject themselves too often to the imi)iitation''of 
this deception; and readers who arc more acciistonu*d to per- 
ceive than to reflect, show themselves but too ready to pardon 
it. It is generally a Jiazardous experiment, to form the taste 
completely, before one has exercised the intellect as a pure 
reflective power, and enriched his head with ideas. For since 
taste regards continually only the method and not the matter, 
all actual distinction of things is lost just -where it is the sole 
judge. One becomes inditferent to reality, and finally attri- 
butes all value to the form and the ap])(*araucc. 

Hence the shallow and frivolous s])irit, which we see very 
often to predominate in such ranks and circles, as in other 
respects boast not unjustly of the liigbest refinement. It must 
unavoidably be pernicious to a young man, to introduce him 
into this circle of the gnices, Ixdbro tJio Muses liavo declared 
him competent; and that wliicli gives the exterior jxdi.sli to the 
mature youth,' hardly fails to make a fool of the immature.* 


♦ H. Garve, in his sagacious parallel of and simple man- 

ners^ in the first part of his Essays, &c. (a book, concerning wliich 
I may premise, that it should be in the hands of every one), has 
enumerated, among the prerogatives cf a noble youtli, his pre- 
cocious qualification for intercourse wdth the great world, from 
which the commoner is excluded by his birth. But II. Garve has 
lot expressed an opinion on the ^int whctlicr this privilege, which 
undoubtedly is to be considered advantageous, as regards the 
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Substance without form is indeed only a half possession, for 
the noblest sciences lie buried, like dead treasures, in a head 
which is unable to give them any shape. On the contrary, 
form without substance is only the shadow of a possession, and 
all possibhi dexterity in expression can avail him nothing, who 
has nothing to express. 

If then ajsthetic culture would not conduct in this by-path, 
taste must only define the external shape, but reason and ex- 
})eriencc, the internal quality. If the sensuous impression is 
made chief judge, and things relate only to perception, man 
never emergens from the bondage of matter, and it never be- 
comes light within his spirit — ^in short, just as he concedes too 
much to the imagination, just so much docs he lose in the free- 
dom of his reason. 

The Beautiful operates through mere observation, the True 
will have study. Whoevta*, then, merely exercises his sense 
of Beauty, contents himself wluu’e study is absolutely necessary, 
with sui)erficial observation, and will only sport cleverly, where 
grave exertion is demanded. Nothing is ever gained by mere 
observation. AVhocver will Y)erform anything great, must 
penetrate deeply, discriminate accurately, combine in manifold 
ways, and remain steadfast. Even the artist and the poet, 
although both labour c»nly for the satisfaction arising from 
obs*irvation, can succeed iu making their w orks acceptable to 


exterior and aesthetic formation of a young noble, can also be called 
a gain, in respect to his internal formation, and thus to the whole 
of his culture ; and I doubt whetlicr he, w^ouid he able to justity 
such an assertion. As much too as is gained in this way for form, 
so much must consequently be lost in matter ; and when we reflect, 
how much easier form adapts itself to a subject, than subject to a 
form, the commoner need not be envious of the noble’s preroga- 
tive. If indeed the same arrangement must obtam henceforward, 
that the commoner tabours^ and the nobleman rvpresenta^ no better 
means could be chosen for effecting it, than this very difference in 
culture ; but I doubt, whether the nobleman will b-j always con- 
tent with such a division. 
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US in the sense pf play, only by a strenuous and nothing less 
than attractive study. 

This appears to me to be the infallible test, by which we 
may distinguish the mere dilettante from the genuine artistic 
genius. The seductive charm of the great and the beautiful, 
the fire with which it enkindles the youthful imagination, and 
the appearance of fiicility wdth which it deceives the senses, 
have already persuaded many an inexperienced one to sieze the 
palette or the lyre, and to pour out whatever within him would 
become living, in shapes or tones. Dark ideas labour like a be- 
coming world in his head, and lead him to believe that he is in- 
spired. He mistakes the dark for the profound, the savage for 
the powerful, the iiidclinitc for the infinite, the senseless for the 
supersensuous — and how does he not i)liimc himself at its birth ! 
But the judgment of the connoisseur will not allow this testimony 
of ardent self-love. AVith obdurate criticism he destroys the le- 
gerdemain of the heated imagination, and sheds a light down the 
deep shaft of science and experience, where, concealed from the 
unconsecrated, bubbles up the fountain of all true Ihaiuty. If 
genuine genius slumbers in +ho interrogating youth, at first, 
in'^’eed, his modesty will prove a stumbling-block, but the cou- 
rage of true talent will soon animate him to endeavour. If nature 
has designed him for a creative artist, he studies the human struc- 
ture beneath the knife of the anatomist, (inters the profoandest 
depths in order to he true upon the surface, and invest igat(i3 the 
whole genus in order to prov^c his right to the individual. If he 
is born to be a poed, he watches the humanity in his own breast, 
in order to comprehend its infinitely changing play upon the 
wide theatre of the world ; he subjects luxuriant fancy to the 
discipline of taste, and suffers the sober intellect to survey the 
banks, between which the stream of inspiration is to leap and 
sparkle. He is well aw’are that the great increases only from 
imseemly trifles, and ho reai-s grain for grain, the wondrous 
fabilc whose single impression now makes us giddy. But if, 
on thOj. contrary, nature has ov'j stamped him for a dilettante, 
difliciilty cools iais lifeless zeal, and he either deserts, if ho is 
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modest, a path which self-deception pointed out; or, if he is 
not, he diminislics the great ideal to the little diameter of his 
own capacity, since Ik*, is not in a condition to enlarge his 
capacity to the noble proiwrtions of the ideal. The genuine 
artistic genius, then, is ever to be recognised in this, that 
in the most glowing hniling for totality, it preserves coldness 
and enduring patience for the partial, and rather sacrifices the 
delight of consummation, lest it should mar perfection. The 
labouriousness of the means disgusts tin*, mere amateur with 
the end, and he would fain remain at case in production as in 
observation. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the disadvantages which arise 
from an overweening susceptibility to the ])eautiful in form, 
and from too extensive aesthetic (hnn.ands foi* reflection and 
judgment. But the pretensions of taste have a far greater 
meaning, if they have the Will for their obj(‘ct; for it is some- 
thing (‘ntir('ly different, whether the immoderate propensity for 
the beautiful hind(‘rs the extension of our knowledge, or whether 
it vitiates the character, and causes us to neglect our duty. 
Literary capriciousness in reflection is certainly something 
injuriniis, and must obscure the intellect; bu( this same capri- 
cioiiMiess, applied to the maxinjs of the Will, is something 
mmimtU and must inevitably de])ravc the heart. And cTsthetic 
refinement renders man prone to this dangerous extreme, 
as he commits liiniself, exchtsircltf to the feeling of Beauty, and 
makes taste, the unrestrained legislator for his Will. 

The moral dcterniinateness of man demands a complete inde- 
pendence of the Will from every infln(*nc e of sensuous Im])ulses; 
and taste, as we kno-w, laboims unceasingly, to strengthen the 
alliance between rc*nson and sense. It is true, it thus succeeds 
in ennobling the desires, and bringing them into gn'ater har- 
mony wdtb the demands of reason; but from tliis veiy success 
great danger may finally result for morahty. 

From the fact, that in man aBsthetIcally improved, flie ima- 
gination in its freest play directs itself accordin;, to laiVy and 
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that the sense is pleased not without enjoying definiteness of 
the reason, it follows that the reciprocal service is demanded 
of the reason, to dlre.ct itself in the gravity of its legislation, 
according to the interest of the imagination ^ and not to govern the 
Will without dotorminatencss of tho sensuous impulse. The 
moral obligation of the Will, which is valid entirely with- 
out condition, is imperceptibly regarded as a contract, which 
is binding upon one part so long only as the other observes 
it. The accidental agreement of duty with inclination is finally 
established as a necessan/ condition, and thus the source of 
morality is poisoned. 

How the character falls by degi*ees into this corruption, may 
be made intelligible in the following manner. 

i^o hmg as man is a savage, and his impulses only m(‘et 
matorinl objects, and an egoism of the lowm* kind cemducts 
his actions, sonsuousness can only be dangerous to morality 
through its hlind strength, and can op]>ose the prescriptions ot 
reason merely as a force. Tho voice of justice, moderation, 
humanity, is drowned in tlic tumult of desires, lie is terrible 
in his revenge, since he is tearfiilly sensible to an injury. He 
robs and murders, since his appetit(‘S arc too powerful for the 
weak restraints of ronstni. He is a furious beast towards 
others, sine.e the native imynilsc still bestially sways himself. 

But if he exchanges this savage state, of nature I’or the 
coiiditmn of refinement, if taste ennobles his iinimlscs, directs 
them to worthier objects in the moral world, and tempers 
their rude sallies by the rule of Beauty, it may happen that 
those impulses wliich biifore were only fearful tlirough their 
bUiid violence, become far more dangerous to morality of 
character, througli an aj)pearance of digniig and an assumed 
authority, and exercise a far worse tyranny over the savage 
beneath the mask of innocence, nobleness, and purity. 

The man of taste readily extricates himself from the uncouth 
yoke of instinct. lie subdues his impulse according to the 
pliastpe of the rer son, and /sensible enough to leave the 
objects of, his desires to be defined by the reflective spirit. 
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The oftcner the case occurs, that the moral and assthetic judg- 
ment, the feeling of morals and of Beauty, coincide in the 
same object and meet in the same decision, the more ■will the 
reason be inclined to consider an instinct so highly spiritual^ 
ized as one of its own^ and finally resign to it with unlimited 
authority the helm of the Will. 

So long as a possibility exists that inclination and duty may 
coincide in the same object of desire, this representation of the 
moral feeling by the feeling of Beauty can be productive of no 
positive harm, although, strictly consid(ired, nothing is gained 
thereby for the morality of single actions. But the case is 
materially altered, if the interest of perception and of reason 
is diverse — if duty demands conduct which is repugnant to 
taste, or if the latter ])erceives itself attracted to an object, 
which the reason, as moral arbitress, is forced to reject. 

At this ])oint necessity at once interferes, to separate the 
claims of the moral and mslhetic sense, which so long a con- 
junction blended almost inextricably, to define their mutual 
privileges, and to discover the true organ of power in the 
mind. But such an uniiiterrnplcd representation has induced 
a forgetfulness of it, and ^le long custom of immediately 
obeying the suggestions of taste, and of profiting thereby, 
must gradually have acquired for it a shoAv of right. From the 
nprlffhtness with which the taste has exercised its control over 
the Will, one conld not fail to conccile a certain respect for its 
claims, and it is this very respect of which inclination now 
takes advantage, with ca])tious logic, at the expense of cuii- 
sci, ntious duty. 

rtes]u*ct is a feeling Avhich can only be entertained ibr law, 
and what is in accordance, with it. ^^'hatcver can demand 
respect, lays claim to absolute homage. 'J'ho elevated incli- 
nation which has known how to obtain a surreptitious respect, 
will then be no more suhovdinaie to, but co-ordinate with, the 
reason. It will pass for no tr(‘acherons suhieet, who rebels 
against his sovereign; it will be regarded as a majesty, atti, like 
peer with peer, act wdth the reason as moral lawgi -er. Then, 
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as it pretends, the balance is equal according to Right; and 
how much is it not to be feared lest Interest may turn the scale ! 

Of all the inclinations which spring from the feeling of 
Beauty and arc the property of cultivated souls, none recom- 
mends itself so liigldy to the moral feeling as the elevated pas- 
sion of Love, and none is more fruitful in sentiments, which 
suit the true dignity of man. To what heights does she not boar 
human nature, and what divine sparks can she not ofren elicit 
from common souls! Each selfish inclination is consumed by 
its holy file, and principles themselves can hardly preserve 
the purity of the mind more faitlifully, than lo^'c watches the 
nobleness of the heart. Often, while those arc still struggling, 
love has already conquered for them, and by its all-])ow(Tfnl 
energy accelerated resolutions, avIucIi mere duty would have in 
vain demaiulcd of weak humanity. Who could well distrust a 
passion, Avlii('h so powerfully protects all that is excelhmt in 
human nature, and so triumphantly Avithstauds egoism, the 
sAvorn foe of all morality ? 

But one Avould hardly trust the guidance of this (a>ndnctor, 
unless already secured from danger by a better. The case 
might occur, when the beloAT.d object is unlnipjiy — unhap|»y on 
our own account, Avlien it depends u})on us to make, liiiii happy 
by the sacrifice of some moral scruriles. “ IShould avo allow 
him to suffer, for the sake of preserving a pure conscience? 
Does a disinterested, magnanimous passion alloAv this — a pas- 
sion forgetting itself in, and resigning ovioytliing to, its object? 
It is true, it runs counter to our conscience, to make use of im- 
moral means for the purjiose of aiding him — but do Ave cull 
that loving^ Avhcii w( still think of ourselves in the grief of a 
beloved one? Are avc not more anxious for onrselv(‘s than for 
the object of our love, since avc would rather sec him nnhappA^ 
than be so ourstdA^es through the reproaches of conscience?” 
With such sophistry (jan this ])assiou undervalue the moral 
voice within us, as a prempting of self-love^ if it opposes its 
interests, and represent our ♦ jral dignity as an element in our 
liappums, which Ave are at liberty to alienate. II' our charac- 
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ter is not safely established by good principles, wo shall act 
dishonourably with all the soaring of an exalted iinagination, 
and shall think to have accpiircd a glorious victory over our 
self-love, when, exactly the reverse, wc are its miserable vic- 
tim. In the well-known French romance, Liaisons dangereuses, 
we find a very striking example of this deception, which the 
love of an otherwise pure and beautiful spirit practises. An 
unguarded moment surprises the Presidentess De Tourvel, and 
then she seeks to quiet her afflicted heart, by the thought that 
she has sacrificed her virtu(i to generosity. 

The so-called imperfect duties are those especially which 
the feeling of Beauty jn-otccts, and not seldom maintaii)s 
against the perfect. As they defer far more to the caprice of 
the subject, and at the same time reflect a glow of incritori- 
ousness, they recommend themselves to the taste more unduly 
than the perfect duties, which govern abvsolutely with stern 
nccessitation. How many men allow themselves to be unjust, 
for the sake of being generous! How many arc there not, 
who violate the integrity of duty, in order to perform a single 
action well, and inversely; who sooner pardon an untruth than 
an indelicacy, sooner a violation of humanity than of honour 
— who destroy their bodies in order to hasten the perfection 
of tlieir spirits, and d(*b{isc their character to adorn their 
intelhict! How many are there not, who are not appalled at 
depravity, if a praiseworthy end is to be attained, who pur- 
sue- an ideal of j^olitwal happhtess throin/h all the horrars of 
anarchy, trample lairs in the dust to make v'ay for letter, and 
SiTupU not to devote the pi-eseut genmaion to misery, in ordet 
to se/nwe thereby the happiness of the next! The apparent disin- 
tercstcthiess of certain virtues gives them an air of purity, 
which sulHciently emboldens them to deliaiicc in the very face 
<»f duty; and the fancy of many a one deceives him with the 
singulai* desire to be superior to morality and more rational 
than reason. 

The man of refined taste is, in this particular, susceptible 
to a moral depravity, from which the rude child ot nature, by 

s 2 
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his very rudeness, is secured. With the latter, the difFerencc 
between that which the sense requires and that which duty 
demands, is so mai'ked and appai*ent, and his desires partake 
so little of the spiritual, that even if they still g^ern him, how- 
ever despotically, they cannot acquu'c any consideratioti in his 
eyes. Then if overweening sensuousness incites him to an 
unjust action, he may indeed succumb to the temptation, but 
he cannot conceal from himself that ho eirs^ and so he does 
homage to reason at the very moment when he acts in opposi- 
tion to its prescriptions. On the contrary, the refined disciple 
of art will not confess that he sins, and prefers to denji it, in 
order to pacify his conscience. He would fain yield to desire, 
it is true, but without thereby sinking in liis own esteem. 
Now liow docs he cflTect this? lie first destroys the higher 
authority, -which withstands his inclination — and before he- 
transgresses the law, he brings into disrepute the competency 
of the lawgiver. Would it be believed that a depraved will 
could so pervert the intellect? All dignity to which au 
inclination can lay claim, is only owing to its connexion with 
the reason, and it is now both blinded and bold enough to 
airogate this dignity even in its contest with the reason — 
nay, to make use of it even against the authority of the 
rea.son. 

So dangerous may it prove for morality of character, if a 
LOO intimate communion reigns betwx‘cn the sensuous and moral 
impulses, which can be completely united only in the ideal, and 
never in reality. It is true, sensuousness hazards nothing by 
this connexion, as it possesses nothing which it must not resign 
wJien duty calls, and the reason demands the sacrifice. But so 
much mor(i is hazarded with the reason, as moral lawgiver, il 
it allows the inclinatioii to present it with what it might domrui 
from it; for then the feeling of obligation is easily lost under 
the show of voluniariuess, and a gift is denied, if the sensu- 
ousness should ever find its performance irksome. Then it is 
.'ar safer for moral Hy of char if the representation of the 
moral feeling by the feeling of Beauty is, at least for a moment, 
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abolished — if the reason frequently governs directly^ and reveals 
to the Will its true sovereign. 

It may here bo justly said, that genuine morality is pre- 
served only in the school of adversity, and a state of con- 
tinuous prosperity may easily prove a quicksand to virtue. 1 
call him fortunate, who, in order to enjoy, is not compelled to 
do mijustly, and in order to act justly, is not compelled to ab- 
stain. The uninterruptedly prosperous man never then sees 
duty face to face, since his lawful and well-regulated incli- 
nations always anticipate the injunctions of reason, and no 
temptation to an infraction of law brings the law to his remem- 
brance. Only governed by the sense of Beauty, the vicegerent 
<tf I’eason in the world of sense, he will descend to his grave, 
without ]ierceiving the dignity of his destiny. The unfortu- 
nate man, on the contrary, if he is at the same time a virtuous 
man, enjoys the noble privilege of communing directly with the 
divine- majesty of law, and while yet a man, of evincing the 
freedom of a spirit, as his own virtue is dependent upon no 
inclination. 
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'I'liE author of the treatise Upon the Danger of JKsthetic Man- 
has with justice suspected a morality, which is founded 
only upon the feeling* of Beauty, and has no otlier guarantee 
than Tiiste. Hut still, a jmre and lively feeling for Beauty 
evidently has tlui most salutary influence upon the moral life: 
which ])oint 1 will now discuss. 

If 1 ascribe to Taste the merit of coiijtributing to the advance 
of Morality, I do not mean that the sympathy which a good 
Taste takes in an action, can make that action a moral one. 
Morality need have no other ground than its(‘lf. Taste can 
favour moral conduct, as 1 hoi)e to pro^ e in the present essay, 
but it.s influence can ncvt*r create that which is moral. 

1'h(; case is the same with an internal and moral Freedom, 
as with that which is external and pfu/skal : I act freely in 
the latter sense, only when I obey my Will alone, independent 
of evciy foreign influence. Hut after all, 1 may be indebtcil 
the possibility to follow n^y Will uncon ^ rained, to a canso 
distinct from myself, as soon as it is nnuerstootl that the latter 
can n'.strict my will. Just so may 1 finally owe the possibility 
to act well, to a cause distinct from my reason, as soon as 
that cause is considered as a force which may re.strict ray 


* The Treatise here alluded to was inserted by the rutJior among 
his prose writings, under the title of th.e t)rcecding essay, of which 
it is a part. It was first published separately in the Horen : 1795. 
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mental freedom. It may then be said with equal pro- 
priety, that a man can receive freedom from another, although 
freedom itself consists in his being exempt from accommodat- 
ing himself to others; and Uiat Taste may subserve virtue, 
although -it is the essence of virtue to exist inde})(*ndently of 
foreign aid. 

An action by no means ceases to be free, because that which 
might restrict it fortunately remains inactive, if we only know 
that the actor followed his own Will, without regiird to a 
foreign one. In like manner, morality may still be predicated 
of an internal action, although the temptations which might 
have vitiated it are fortunately w<anting, if we only perceive 
that the actor followed the prescriptions of his reason, to tlie 
exclusion of foreign motives. The freedom of an external 
action depends only upon its immediate origination from the Will 
of the person : the morality of an internal action only 'upon iltr. 
immediate d^efuiition of the Will hg the law of reasom 

It may be easier or harder for us to act as free men, accord- 
ing as we impinge upon fora?s, which imtmsc our freedom and 
require to be subdued. So far there are degrees of Freodoin. 
Uur freedom is greater, at least more apparent, if we main- 
tain it against the most violent o])|X)sition of hostile forces; biit 
still it does not cease, if our Will finds no opposition, or if a 
foreign j)Ower interferes and annihilates this opposition without 
our c<j-opcration. 

Just so is it with Morality. Jt may cost us more or less of 
a struggle to obey the reason directly, according as impulses 
stir^ within us which conflict with its demands, and which we 
iuust abjure. So far there are degi’e(js of Morality. Our 
morality is greater, at least more salient, if wo directly obty 
the reason, notwithstanding impulses Imwever great ; but still 
it does not cease, if we find no enticement to do tlie contrary, 
or if something, which is not our power of will, weakens this 
enticement. Enough, that we do well morally, when wc do 
so only because it is moral, without first asking ourselves 
whether it is likewise agreeable — even if we suppose a proba- 
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bility to exist that wc might do otherwise, if it gave us pain 
or abridged our enjoyment. 

To the honour of human nature be it admitted, that no man 
can sink so low as to prefer the bad, only because it is bad; 
but that every one without distinction would prefer the good 
because it is good, if it did not contingently excludii the agree- 
able, or include the disagreeable. ^AJl immorality in actual 
life appears, then, to rc'sult from the collision of tlu' good with 
the agreeable, or, 'vvhat is the same thing, of the desires with 
the reason — and to have its source, on the one hand, in the 
strength of sensuous impulses, on the other liand, in the weak- 
ness of the moral volition. 

Then Morality can not only be hindered, but also promoted, 
in a twofold manner. EUIkt the party of the reason and the 
power of moral volition must be strengthened, so that no temp- 
tation can overmaleh it — or the force of temptation must be 
broken, that the weaker nuisoii and the weaker moral volition 
may yet be superior to it. 

It might indeed a])])ear as if morality itself w ould gain no- 
thing by the latter operation, since no change obtains thereby 
in tin- volition, upon the quality of which alone deptmds the 
morality of an action. Hut that change is by no moans neces- 
sary ill the aduiitted cast', Avhere w^e do not suppt>so an e^il 
will, wdiich must bo chiingod, but only a g(.u)d oiu*, which is 
weak. And this w iutk moral will attains, in the way men- 
tioned, to activity, which pcu'haps would not take place, if 
stronger impulses counterworked it. But morality really ex 
Ksts where a good w ill is the ground t.f an action. 1 do not 
iiesiratc, then, to lay down the pri'u ijdr, that that truly ad- 
vances morality, which destroys the opposition betw een iiiclina- 
don and goodness. 

The natural internal foe. of Morality is the sensuous impulse, 
which, as soon as an oliject is presented, strives af.or satisfac- 
tion, and opposes the preacrif)tions of the icason, as soon as it 
linds them inconvenient, .This sensuous iiapulsc is incessantly 
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employed in drawing over to its interest the Will, which still 
remains under moral laws, and has upon it the obligation, ever 
to be in contradiction to the demands of the reason. 

But the sensuous impulse requires no moral law, and will 
have its object realized through the Will, whatever the reason 
may say thereto. This tendency of our appetitive power, to 
rule the will directly and regardless of a higher law, conflicts 
>vith our moral determinateness, and is the strongest rival that 
man must oppose in his moral action. Desire legislates directly 
for rude dispositions, who are <loficient both in moral imd 
aisthetic cultur(j ; and they act only according to the pleasure 
of the senses. The reason legislates directly for moral distx)si- 
tions, though deficient in aisthetic culture; and they overcome 
temptation only through a regard for duty. In spirits that 
possess aesthetic refinement, then* is another court presort — 
InstanzJ, which not seldom compensates lor virtue, where that 
is deficient, and assists it where it exists. This court is Taste. 

Taste d(nnaiids moderation and decency : it abhors every- 
thing that is hard, angular, violent, and inclines to all that 
unites with ease and harmony. A correct ton, which is nothing 
else than an lesthctic law, makes a well-recognis(*d demand of 
every civilized man, that he should listtm to the voice of reason 
even in the storm of emotion, and set bounds to the rude out- 
breaks of nature. This constraint which the civiliztul man 
imposes upon himself in the expression of his feelings, s(‘cnres 
to him a measuia^ of dominion over those ])as^i(ms; at h'list, it 
acquires for him a facility in internqaing his coiiditiou of mere 
pa^ivity by an exertion of •self-activity, and in restraining the 
rash transition of iecjling into action, by reflection. It is true, 
everything w'lii(.*h breaks the Idind viohmee of passion, (*vol\ cs 
a.syet no virtue (for that must ahv.ays be its own work), but it 
affords space to the Will, to apply itself to virtue. But this 
v*ctorv of taster (»v(!r rude passion is by no means a moral 
ietiori, neither is the freedom, which taste gains hen* for the 
Will, a moral fn^edom. 'lil&te liberates the mind from the 
yoke of instinct only so far as it substitutes its own fetters; and 
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while it disarms the first and the open foe of moral freedom, it not 
seldom remains as the second foe, and all the more dangerous 
under the guise of friendship. That is to say, Taste governs 
the mind only by the lure of satisfaction — a noble satisfaction, 
to be sure, since tlie reason is its source — but no morality ex- 
ists wliere satisfiiction determines the Will. 

vStill something of magnitude has been gained by this inter- 
ference of taste in tlie operations of tlie Will. All those 
materia] inclinations and r»dc desires, which so often opp(>se 
themselves obstinat(‘]y and stormfully to the practice of gof)d- 
ncss, have been outlawed from tlie mind by Taste, and in their 
stead nobler and milder inclinations engrafted, which relate to 
order, harmony and perf(‘ction : and although these are no vir- 
tues, yet they shave oue object with virtue. If now desire 
speaks, it must endure a severe scrutiny from tli(‘, sense of 
Beauty : and if now tlu^ reason speaks and enjoins actions of 
order, liarinony and perfection, it finds not only no oi>position 
from the side of inclination, but rather the liveliest co'ncurrence. 
If, then, wc survey tln^ different forms in which morality may 
be exyirossod, wc can n.Ter them all to these two. Either sen- 
suonsness makes the move in tlie mind, that sometliing should 
or >^hould mot take place, and the will takes action thereupon, 
according to the law of reasiin — or the reason makes the move, 
and the AV'ill obeys it, without making incpiiry of the senses. 

The (ireciaii princess, Anna Comnena, t(‘Ils us of a captured 
rebel, whom her father, Alexius, while he was one of his 
predecessor’s generals, was ( ommissiuned t escort to Constan- 
tinople. On the way, as both are ruling togetht'v ali^e. 
Alexias desires to make a halt niidu’ the shadow of a tre(‘, to 
recover from the licat of the sun. Sh‘0]> soon overpowered 
him : but the other, troubled by the fear of ex]>ectcd dcnith, 
remained awake. While Alexins is lying in a deep slumber, 
ihe rebel perceives his sword 'vvliieh was swung ov(n* a braucb, 
tid is tempted to gain his freedom by the murder ul his keeper. 
Anna Comnena gives us to understand that she d^^^'s not know 
what would have happened, if lier fiitlicr had not luckily 
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awaked. Now here was a moral case of the first kind, where 
the sensuous impulse had the first voice, before the reason 
pronounced sentence upon it as arbiter. Had the former over- 
come the temptation out of pure rcf^ard for rectitude, there 
would be no doubt that it had acted morally. 

AVTien the Duke Leopold von Braunschweig*, of illustrious 
memory, deliberated on the banks of the swollen Oder, whe- 
ther he should trust himself to the impetuous stream at the 
peril of his life, in order to rescue some unfortunates who wcr«^ 
helpless without him — and when ho, 1 sup])ose this case, en- 
tirely from a consciousness of duly — sprang into the skiff which 
110 one else was willing to enter — n()iu‘. can deny that hci acted 
morally. The Duke was here in a situation the reverse of the 
former one. Hero the representation of duty pn'ceded, and 
then the instinct of self-preservation excited, an opposition to 
th(‘. prescription of the reason. But in both cases, the will 
conducted in the same manner, obeying the reason directly; 
conseipiently both are moral. 

* But would both cases remain so still, if wx* allowed Taste 
to exert an influenc.e ? 

Suppose, then, that the first, who is tempted to commit a 
bad action, and forbears out of regard to rectitude, has a 
taste so cultivated, that everything infanions and violent ox^ 
cites an abhorrence which nothing can overcome: his pure 
a sihetic sense will reject anything infamous, the moment that 
the instinct for preservation urges it — then it w ill in^t come 
before the moral bar, before the conscience, but be already 
decided in a previous court. But the [esthetic souse governs 
th(‘ Will by feelings only, and not by laws. That man, them 
renounces the agreeable feeling of life, preserved, because he 
cannot bear the disagi-ecble one of having perpotratiid a crime. 
The Avhole matter is thus decided in the court of feeling, and 
tbe man’s conduct, hov/cver legal it is, is morally iiididerenti^ 
itid nothing but a beautifhl operation of !»turc. 

??upi)osc now, that the ot*.<lr, whose reason prescribes somd:^ 
thing to be done, against which a natural instinct rebels, has 
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an equally delicate sense of Beauty, charmed by all that is 
gi*eat and perfect: the moment that the reason makes its 
demand, the sensuousness will pass over to it, and he will do 
that with inclination, wliich, without that fine sensibility to 
Beauty, he would be compelled to do against inclination. But 
shall we, on this account, esteem him hiss perfect? Certainly 
not, for he acts originally out of piu‘e regard for the prescription 
of reason: and that he obeys this jirescription gladly, docs not 
diminish the moral purity of his deed. Then moraUg he is 
just as. perfect, but phi/sicnllif he is far more perfect: for he is 
a much more appropriate subject for virtue. 

Then Taste gives the miud a tendency appropriate for virtue, 
as it removes all those inclinations which hinder the latter, 
and excites those which are favourable. Taste cannot be de- 
trimental to true virtue, if, in all tlie cases where native 
impulse makes the first mov(‘, it tries at once and dismisses 
from its bar that u))on whicli the conscience must otherwise 
IiiH)nonnce scnttaicii — thus being tlie reason, tliat among the 
actions of tliose who are governed by it, many more are found 
to be iiidiflereiit, than truly moral. For luimaii excellence 
by no means depemds upon the gr(‘ater sum of single^ rigor- 
(ruJg acthots, but u])ou the greater congruence of the 

whole native disposition wjtli the moral hnv; aiul it is a snudl 
recoinmcudatiou to an ag(‘ or a people, if we hear much among 
thorn coiiceriiiiig morality and single moral deeds: rather may 
W'o hojw that in the climax of culture, if such a tiling can he 
imagined, there will lie little talk about It. On the other 
hand. Taste can avail true virtue, piMtivrJg, in all the cases 
wdierc the reason makes* the first move, and Is iu danger of 
biang outvoted by tlio stronger force of the. native impulses. 
For, in this case, it reconciles our scumiousik'ss with the in- 
terest of duty, and thus makes a meagre degi’OJ of moral voli- 
tion adequate to the practice of virtue. 

Now' if Taste, as such, injures true morality in no case, but 
rather openly assists it iu many, the circumstance that it pro- 
motes in the highest degree the legality of our conduct, must 

T 2 
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possess gi‘cat weight. Suppose that flesthetie culture could not 
in the least contribute to make us better intentioned, it would, 
at any rate, render us skilful so to act, even without a true 
moral intention, as a moral intention would have caused us to 
act. It is true, our action concerns by no means the court of 
morality, excepting as they are an expression of our intentions: 
but, reversely, our intentions concern by no means the physical 
court, and the plan of natiu-e, excepting as tlkjy induce actions 
which furtlicr the design of natui-c. But now both the phy- 
sical sj)herc of force, and the moral sphere of law, coincide so 
strictly, and are so intimatly bJeiuled, that actions, which, 
according to their Form, coincide Avith a moral design, at the 
same time include In tlicir contents a coincidence with a jhy- 
sical design; and as thcAvhole natural structure only seems to 
exist, in order to make goodness, tlic highest of all designs, 
possible, so goodness may in turn be used as a means to sus- 
tain the natural structure. The order of nature, then, is mado, 
dependent upon the morality of our intentions, and wc caimift 
otFeiid against the moral Avorld Avitliout at tho same time pro- 
^bicing disorder in the physical. ** 

Now if wc can never expect hnman nature, so long as it^fis 
human nature, to act as pure reason, nnitbrmly and stead lastly, 
without interruption or relapse, aiid never to uffeiid .'igain^fr 
moral order : if, Avith every conviction of the nec(‘ssity and of 
the possibility of pure virtue, Ave must admit, bow very cun- 
tingerit its actual practice is, and how little aac need rely up(m 
the invincibility of our better principles : if Ave arc reminded, 
by this consciousness of our uncertainty, that the structure of 
nature suffers by each of our moral lapses : if wc call to miiwl 
all this, it would be wickedly bold to hazard tho Aveal of the 
Avorld upon the chance of our virtue. An obligation residts 
rather therefrom, for us at least to satisfy the physical design by 
tho con fen of our actions, even if we should not do as much 
fur the moral design by th^ixform — at least to discharge tf) 
the design of nature, as periect instruments, the debt which we 
owe to reason, as perfect Persons, in order not to be disgraced 
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at the same time before both tribunals. If, because the legality 
of our conduct has no moral worth, we would make no regu- 
lations for it, the universal design might thereby be annulled; 
and before we were ready with our principles, all the ties of 
society would bo dissolved. But the more contingent our 
morality is, the more necessary is it that Ave should devise 
precautions for our legality, and an inconsiderate or proud 
neglect of this can be morally imputed to us. Just as the 
insane man who divines his approaching paroxysm, avoidcs all 
knives, and voluntarily surrenders himself to be bound, in 
order not to be answerable, in a condition of sanity, for the 
evunos of his disordered brain — so are we obliged to bind 
ourselves by Keligion and by a'sthctic laws, that our passions, 
in the periods of its ascendancy, may not distmb the physical 
order. 

I have not uiidcsignedly coupled Religion and Taste together, 
since the merit is common to both, of serving as a surrogate 
for true virtue, according to the effect, if not equally according 
to the internal value, and of insuring legality where morality 
cannot be expected. Although a higher rank in the order of 
spirits would undoubtedly invest him, who needed neither the 
allmT-ments of Beauty nor the prospects of immortality, to act 
in te/ery crisis conformably to the reason, still the Avell-known 
limits of humanity compel the most rigid moralist to remit, in 
the apxdication of his system, sojneAvluit of its severity, although 
he need abate nothing from it in theory, and to secure the 
Arelfare of the human race, Avliich Avould b but indifterently 
cai-cd for by our contingent virtue, by tne two strong anchors, 
licligion and Taste. 




UPON 

THE PATHETIC. 




PATHOS. 


RKPUESEN'rATioN of SoiTOw — nifTcly as Sorrow — is nover the 
(lesij^n of art, but it is extremely important as an instrument 
for that design. TJio representation of the siipersciisuous is 
the final design of art, and the tragic art in particular efiects 
tliLs, by making objeclh o to us moral indepcmlcnco of nature’s 
laws in the condition of emotion. The principle of freedom 
within us is only cognoscible through the opposition it makes to 
tlie violence of the feelings; but the (»})])Osition can be estimated 
(jnly according to the force of the attack. If, then, the In- 
tellitjence in man would reveal itself as a power independent 
of nature, the latter must first display its whole strength be- 
fore our eyes. The sensuousness must suffer deeply and vio- 
lently: there must be Patlios, in order that the reason may 
announce its independence and represent itself as actimj, 

( )ue can never know, whether j^rcsence af mind is an effect 
e£ his moral ])ower, if he has not been convinced that it is not 
ail clfect of insensibility. It is no art, to ^ e master over feel- 
iiigs which nifilc the soul’s surface only lightly and transiently; 
but to preserve one’s mental frecdoui in a storm, which stirs up 
tlie whole sensuous nature, reipiires a cajiacity of resistance, 
which is infinitely move sublime than any force of nature. 
One attains, then, to a representation of moral freedom, only 
through the most lively representation of suffering nature: and 
the tragic hero must legitimate himself in our opinion as a 
susceptible being, before wo can do homage to him as a ra- 
tional being, and believe in his streiigtli of spirit. 
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Then Pathos is the first and indispcinsable requisite for a 
tragic ai’tist, and he is allowed to carry the representation of 
sorrow as fai’ as it can be done, without endangering his final 
design, without suppression of the moral freedom. He must, 
so to speak, give his hero or his reader the complete freight 
of sorrow, because otherwise it continues to be problematic, 
whether his opposilion thereto is a mental action, and some- 
thing ‘positive, and not rather something purely negative, and 
a deficiency. 

The latter is the case with the old French tragiuly, in which 
we arc very seldom or never shown a suffering nature, but 
generally see only cold, declamatory poets, or comedians upon 
stilts. The frosty tone of declamation (‘extinguishes all true 
natm*e, and their adorable dccencg makes it compl(‘.t(dy impos- 
sible for French tragic i)oets to portray humanily in its truth. 
Decency falsifies even in its own proi)er plac(‘. the expression (^f 
nature, and yet the art demands the latter iin})eratively. AA'e 
can hardly believe it in a French tragic hero, that he suffers, 
for he delivers himself concerning his statci of mind, like the 
'" ilmcst of men; and his incessant regard to the imprt'S.^h 
which he makes upon others, never allows him to leave to his 
own nature its freedom. The kings, ])rincess(is, and heroe|ip[»f‘ 
a Corneille and Voltaire, newer forgot their ranic iu llie most 
vehement passion, and tlu^y put oft* their humanitg far soofier 
than their dignity. They arc like the kings and empfu-ors 
in the old incturc -books, who go to bed Avith tlujir crowns 
on. 

Hoav different with the Greeks, and those of the moderns 
Avho have composed iu their spirit! The Greek is never 
ashamed of nature ; lui alloAvs to the sensuousness its full rights, 
and yet is always secure from being ovcu’coine by it. flis 
deeper and corrccter intellect j)ermit him to distinguish the 
cuiitingcnt, which a bad taste magnifies, from the necessary. 
But all in man, that is nc*-,diumanity,' is contingent. Ihe 
Grecian artist who has to represent a Laocoon, a Niobe, a 
Philoq|etes, knoAvs of no princess, no king, and no king’s son: 
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he busies himself only with men. For this reason the wise 
sculptor throws aside the vestment, and sIioavs us only naked 
figures, although he knows very well that this does not occur 
in actual life. He esteems clothing as something contingent, 
to which the necessary need never be postponed; and the laws of 
pro})riety or of need are not the laws of art. The sculptor 
should and wn‘11 show us men, and garments only conceal them ; 
he is j jgiit, then, in throwing them aside. 

Just as the Grecian sculptor rejects the useless and trouble- 
some burden of attire, in order to make room for h in nan nature, 
so the Grecian poet releases his men from the ofpuilly useless 
and troublesome constraint of convenience, and from all the 
frigid laws of in-opriety, which only refine upon man and conceal 
his nature. In the Homeric poetry and in |thc tragedians, a 
suflfering nature speaks in true, sincere, and impressive accents 
to our hearts; all the passions have a free play, and no feeling 
is restrained by the rule of propriety. The heroes arc as 
susco])tiblc as otlier men to all the sorrows of Inmianity; and 
this Is the very* thing that makes them heroes, that they feel 
suffering strongly and deeply, and yet arc not va'nqiiished by 
it. I'hey love life, as ardently as the rest of us, ))ut this senti- 
ment does not (jovern them so much that they cannot resign it, 
if the duties of honour, or of manhood, demand such a surrender. 
Philoctetes fills the Giaufian stage w'ithhis lanumtations; even 
tlie maddened Hercules docs not repress his gi’ief. Iphigeiii.'v, 
destined for sacrifice, confesses with affecting ojumness, that she 
dei)arts from the light of the sun with soitow. The (>Veek 
never glories in sluggishness and indificrcnce to siiflering, 
hut in endurance of all its forms. Even the Gods of the 
Greek must pay a tribute to nature, as soon as the poet ot 
humauity would bring them nearer to us. The wounded 
Mars cries for pain as loud as ton thousand incn; and Venus, 
scratched by a laiicc, mounts weeping Olympus, and for- 
swears all fights. 

This tender sensibility for suffering, this warm, ncarty, ge- 
nuine, unconcealed nature, which moves us so deeply and 
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quickly in the Grecian works of art, is a model for all artists 
to imitate, and a law, which Grecian genius has prescribed to 
art. It is nature which eternally makes the first demaad upon 
man, and which never need be refused: for the man — before 
he is anything else — is a susceptible being. Jiemon makes 
the second demand upon him, for lie is a rational-susceptive 
being, a moral person; and it is the duty of tlic reason to govern, 
not to be governed by, natuni. Tlicn afterwards, if the right 
of nature has been first admitted, and if, secondly, the reason 
has maintained its own, it is allowable for proprictij to make 
the third demand upon man, and to enjoin upon him regardt<)r 
society, in the expression of his feelings as well as his inten- 
tions, that he may appear as a civilized being. 

The first law of tragic art was, representation of sidfering 
nature. The second is, reiircsentation of moral oiqiosition to 
suffering. 

Emotion, as emotion, is something indilfereiit, and its re- 
presentation, considered for itself alone, would have no esthetic 
value; for, bnce more to repeat it, nothing that concerns the 
sensuous nature alone, is worthy of rci»resentation. Ilejjcc, 
not only all merely relaxing (melting) emotions, but gene|filly 
all extreme degrees, of whatever eniotkm, are beiu'ath the dig- 
nity of tragic art. 

The melting emotions, the merely tmider excitements, Indong 
to the province of the ngreeahle, with wliicb the fine arts have 
nothing, to do. They gratify the sense only by dissolution or 
relaxation, and relntc only to the external, not to tlie internal, 
condition of a man. Many of our roinanei's anil tragedies, es- 
pecially of the so-called Dramas (interniediati^s between comedy 
and tragedy), and the popular domestic jiicturcs, belong to this 
class. They only produce exhaustion of the lachrymal sack, and 
a delightful alleviation of the vessels: but the spirit goes away 
empty, and th(». nobler powr ^of man is thereby not in the IcavSt 
strengthened. Just so, says Kant, does many an one feel edified 
by a sermon, whereby absolutely nothing has been budded up 
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within him.* And the modern music especially seems to address 
only the sensuousness, thereby flattering the ruling taste, which 
only desires to be tickled agi*eeably, not to be laid hold upon, 
not to be poTV'crfully moved, not to be elevated. Consequently 
that which is melting is preferred, and no matter how much 
confusion there may be in a concert room, it is suddenly all 
car, while a melting passage is executed. An cx])rcssion of 
scnsiiousjiess bordering upon animality, then nsnally appears 
iiI)on every countenance, the drunken eyes s^vim, the open 
mouth is all desire, a voIn))tuons trembling seizes the whole 
body, the breath is fast and w'cak, in short, all the symptoms 


* (Th.) — A s illustrating what maybe called dynamical preach- 
ing, and the spurious devotion, which, like the cannon- fever, only 
seizes raw-rccruits- the whole of Kant’s passage is Avorth quoting. 
With respect to spiritual edification, he says “ When a fit signi- 
fication is sought for this term, scarce any other can be assigned 
than this : Edification is the ethical ejfect wrought upon our inner 
man by Deration. This effect cannot be the mental movement or 
emotion (for this is already involved in the conception of devo- 
tion), although the majority of the ftoi-disant devout (called upon 
this very account Devoiees)^ place all edification just in this senti- 
mental movement. Edification must therefore be understood to 
mean, the Ethical Purchase that devotion takes upon the actual 
amendment and building up of the moral characters of mankind. 
A structure of this sort can only then succeed when systematically 
gone about : firm principles, fashioned after well -understood con- 
‘•eptions, arc, first of all, to bo laid deep into the foundation? of 
the heart ; fromthe.se, .sentiments corresponding to the weight and 
magnitude of our .scA^eral duti(\s must rise, and be Avatched and 
protected against the snares ami Aviles of appetite and passion, thus 
uprearing and building up a ncAV man — a Temple of God. Evi- 
dently this edifice can advance but sloAvly, but still some trace.s of 
superstructure ought to be perceptible. INIauy there are, hoAve'^er, 
who deem themselves much edified (by a discourse, psalmody ov 
book), where absolutely nothing has been buUded tip, ay ! Avhere 
not even a finger has been stirred to help on the work: possibly 
they think that the ethic dome Avill, like ihe walls of 'riiebes, rise 
to the harmonious concert of sighs and yearnirg Avishis.” — Religion 
within the bounds of Vxtre Reason, — Semple’s Translation, 
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of intoxication ensue; showing evidently, that the senses riot, 
while the s])irit, or tlie principle of freedom in man, hills a 
prey to the violence of the smisuoiis i impression. All siicii emo- 
tions, 1 affirm, are excluded from art by a noble and manly 
taste, because they please nothing but tht‘ sense^ with which 
art can have no dealings. 

But, on the other hand, those degrees of emotion are like- 
wise excluded, which only torture the sense, without at the 
same time indemnifying the spirit. ^fhi‘y oppress the mental 
freedom by pain, no less than the former do by pleasure^ and 
therefore simply cause aversion, and no emotion worthy of art. 
Art must delight the S]urit and ])lease the freedom, lie who 
falls a victim to pain, is no longer a snlfei*iiig man, but only a 
tormented animal; for of man is absolutely demanded a moral 
op]>osition to suffioring, as the only means of mauih^sting the 
principle of freedom, the intelligence, within. 

U])on such grounds, those artists anil ])oets are but wretch- 
edly versed in their art, who think to secure I'athos by ih(‘, 
merely sensuous power of c. notion, and the most vivid delinea- 
lioijs of suffering. They forget, that sntferiiig itself is never 
thafinahlcsiijn of a rejnescntatioii, and can never ]h‘ the(///‘ed 
source of the satisfaction we feel at the tragic. Tln^ l^ithotic 
is fcsthetie, only so far as it is sublime. But etfecl.>, which re- 
sult only from a sejisuous source, and are founded only in allec- 
tion of the sensibility, are never suldime, ho’wover much power 
they may betray: for the sublime springs o///// from the reason. 

A representation of mere passion (wliether ])leasnr(‘ahle or 
painful), without a repre.?ontution of the sn])(‘rsensu()us J'osis- 
tiv^e ]>owcr, is called amnnon, the opposite is called uolde. 
Coirmion and luMe are the concejuions which always denote 
where they arc nse<l, a rehitiuii to the syinjiathy or iiiisym' 
pathy (Xicht(inthcil) of man’s .siiyiersensuous iKitnn^ wilti an 
action or a work. Nothing is noble ivhich does- not How out oj 
the reason; all that sen snow ^ess produces lor itself, is commoiL 
We say of a man, that his action is common, if he follows 
ouly the suggestions of his tjciisiious impulse: his action id 
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respectable, if he follows his impulse with regard only to laws; 
his action is liable, if he fdlows only the reason, without re- 
garding his impulses. We call a likeness common, if it has 
iiotlii ng to manifest thd' intelligence in man: we call it speaking, 
if the spirit dc/ines the feature, and noble, if ))urc s]jirit de- 
fines them. We call a work of architecture common, if it dis- 
plays to us nothing but a physical design: we call it noble, if 
at the same time, indopendent of every physical design, it is 
a representation of ideas. 

Then a good taste, I maintain, permits no representation of 
emotion, hou (*vcr forceful, which expresses mere pliysical suf- 
fering and ))hysical resistance, without also manifesting the 
higher humanity, the presence of a suporsensuous faculty — 
and this for the reason alrea<ly unfolded, that suffering in itself 
is nevTr pathetic and worth re])rcsentihg, but only the oppo- 
sition to sulferi ng. Therefore all the absolutely highest degrees 
of emotion arc forhidden both to the artist and tli(‘, poet, for 
they all supprc'ss the internally resisting power, or rather pre- 
suj)p()sc such a suppression, since no emotion can attain its 
absolutely highest degree, so long ns man’s intelligence affords 
any oi>positiou, 

N'»w the (piostlon arises: how does this supcrscusuoiis resis- 
tive power make itself Tiianifest in an emotion? In no other 
way than by governing, or, more generally, by resisting, the 
emotion. I say, the emotion ; for seusuonsness also can resist, but 
that is not a resistance to the emotion, only to its cause — not n 
moral, but a physical resistance, whi(',h even the worm dis]>]ays, 
when we tread upon it, and the buffalo, wIumi we uound it, 
without consocpumtly exciting Pathos. ^M1en a suffering man 
gives expression to his feelings, avium he seeks to avoid his 
enemy, and to ])ut the suffering limb in safety, he acts in com- 
mon avitli every animal, and from a reridy instii\ct w iiicli docs 
not first consult the avill. Tlum that wliich do('S not make 
him cognizable as an iutclligeiice. is no act of his humanity. 
It is true, sensuoiisiiess may each time resist its c,:etny, but not 
once itself. 
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On the contrary, the contest with emotion 'i$';g^'^tcst with 
seiisuousness, and thus presupposes something dis<&et *from the 
latter. A man, with the aid of his intellect and his muscular 
power, can defend himself against the object that causes him to 
suffer: but, against the suffering itself, he has no other wea- 
pon than the ideas of the reason. 

Then where l^ithos should obtain, these ideas must appear 
in the rc})rescntation, or be excited by it. J^ut ideas, posi- 
tively and in a peculiar sense, are not to be represented, be- 
cause nothing in iutuition can correspond to them. Hut, 
negatively and indirectly, they are by all means to be lepre- 
scnled, if something is given in the intuition, for which we 
should in vain search the conditions of nature. Every ai)j)ear- 
ance, whose final cause cannot be deduced from the sensuous 
world, is an indirect refiresentation of the supersensuous. 

Now how does art succeed in representing something that is 
above nature, without employing supernatural means? Winn 
kind of an appearance must that be, which is accomplished by 
natural powers (for otherwise it would not be an appearance), 
and yet cannot without contradiction be deduced from physi- 
cal cause«? This is the problem: now, how docs tlie artist 
solve it? 

We must remember, that the plienomena which can be ob- 
served in a man in a condition of emotion, are of two species. 
They ar<‘ such, firstly, as pertain to him merely as an animal, 
and follow as such only the law of nature, uiigoverned by his 
will, or generally under no direct influence exerted by his self- 
♦lepeiidcnt power. They arc tin; immediate product of instinct, 
and blindly obey its hnvs. To this sjiecies boJung for example, 
the organs of (‘irculation, of res])i ration, and the whole siirflxce 
of tJic skin: but those organs too, which are subjected to the 
will, do not always wait for its decision, but arc often set in 
motion immediately by the instinct, there jiarticularly, where 
pain or danger tlireatcns tf ^ physical condition. So indeed 
our arm is under the authority of the will, but if we uncon- 
sciously grasp something hot, the withdrawing the hand is 
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certainly not an action of the will, but only an operation of 
instinct. Nay, still further: speech is certainly something 
beneath the government of the will, and yet tlu', instinct can 
even dispose of this organ and Avork of the intelh'ct at ] Measure, 
without first consulting the will, as soon as a great pain or a 
strong emotion siirpris(‘s us. Let the most collected stoic sec 
of a sudden something exceedingly 'W'ondcrful or an unexpected 
horror, l^t him be near when somebody sli[)s and is on the 
point of falling into a chasm; a loud exclamation, and that too 
not a merely inarticulate tone, but a perfectly distinct word, 
will involuntarily escape him, and his nature will have acted 
earlier tlian his u'UL This then serves to illustrate, that there 
an* a])p(‘arances in man, Avliich cannot be ascribed to his Per- 
sou, as intelligiiiice, but only to his instinct as a power of nature. 

lUit, secondly, there are also appearances, which exist under 
tlie influeiK'.e and und(‘r the dominion of th(‘ will, or Avhich at 
h*ast Ave may consider such as the Av^ill has poirer to hinder ; for 
which tlnm, the I’erson is responsil)le, and not the instinct. It 
belongs to instinct, to Avatch with blind zeal the interest of sen- 
suousness; but to the Person, to limit instiiu't by respect for 
laws. Pure instinct has no regard for hiAv ; but the Person 
has t«) ])rovidc that no detriment befalls th(‘ jwescriptions of 
rea'^on through any act of instinct. 8o much tlum is certain, 
that not all tin* a])pearances of man in a state of emotion are to 
be defined unconditionally by the instinct, but that limits can 
be put to it by the Avill of man. If instinct alone deiines all 
the appearances in man, noihiug exists that can remind us of 
the Person, and what vm have before us is only nature, that 
is, an animal: for every natural being under tin* dominion of 
instinct is called animal. Tl, then, the Person would be re- 
presented, some appearances must obtain in man, Avhich have 
either been defined in o})])osition to instinct, or yet m>t />// in- 
stinct. The fact. that instruct has not defined them, suffices 
to lead us to a higher source, as soon as avc iiiHicrstaud that 
instinct Avould certainly liaA'c defined them difft . cntly, if its 
power had not Ixurn broken. 
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We are now in a condition to state the way and naanner, in 
which the superscnsuous, self-dependent power of man, his 
moral self, can he re])rcsented during emotion:, namely as fol- 
lows. All the parts Avliich obey only nature, and which the 
will, either always or under certain circuinstauces, cannot dis- 
pose of, must betray the presence of suffering; but those parts 
which arc removed from the blind force of instinct, and do not 
necessarily obey the law of nature, must show tew or, no traces 
of this suffering, must appear, then, in a certain degree free. 
Now we recognise, in this disharmony between those features 
which liavc been stamj)cd upon the animal nature by the law 
of necessity, and between those, which tlie self-acting spirit 
determines, a super senswms principle in man, which is able to 
limit the operations of nature, and thus to manifest itself as 
something distinct from them. The purely animal part of man 
obeys the law (jf nature, and can ai)pear oppressed by tlu'. vio- 
lence of an emotion. Through this part, the whole streiigtli 
of suffering (li.>[)lays itself, and serves, as it were, for a mea- 
sure, by which we may estimate the resistance; for the strength 
of the resistance, or man’s moral force, can only be jndg(Mi 
according to the strength of the attack. 'J’he more decisive 
and violent is the development of emotion in the province of 
aninialittf, without its b(‘iiig able to maintain the same force in 
the province of hiwianitt/, the more recognisable does the latter 
become, the more gloriously is man’s moral independence re- 
vealed, the more path(‘tie is the representation, and the more 
sublime is the Pathos.* 


♦I comprehend within the province of animality^ the whole sys- 
tem of those appearances in man, ■which arc subject to the blind 
violence of native instinct, and are fully explicable without sup- 
posing a freedom of the wall; within the province of humanity y I 
'■.omprehend tliose which receive their laws from the freedom. If 
a repr^'sentation of emotion in die province of animality is dcficienty 
we remain cold ; if, on the contrary, it prevails in the province of 
humanity, it disturbs and disgusts us. An emotion must always 
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This JBsthctic principle is made into an intuition in the 
statues of the ancients: but it is hard to bring under conceptions, 
and to express in words, the impression wliich the sensuous 
act of sight gives.* Tlui group of l.aocooii and his children 
is probably a measure of what the plastic art of the ancients 
was able to eilect in I'atlios. 

Laocoon,” says Wiiickelmann,| “ is a nature in the deep- 
est pain, made in the image of a man, wlio seeks to collect 
against it a conscious strength of spirit: and while his suffering 
swells the muscles and strains the nerves, the soul armed with 
powcj' a])pcars in the cliamieleil tbrehead, and the breast heaves 
over the confined hnnith and the stifled cxi)ression of feeling, 
as it strives to comprehend and to lock the pain within. I'he 
breatli ladcm with anxious sighs, which he swallows and re- 
presses, exhausts the abdomen, and makes the sides hollow, 
by wliieh we may judg(* of the agitation of the viscera. But 
his owu suffering seems to atllict him less than that of his 
children, who turn their faces to him and cry for helj): for the 
paternal heart shows Itself in the saddened eyes, and sympathy 
seem^< to float over them in a dim vapour, llis countenance is 
com])lainuig, but not exclaiming; his eyes arc directed after 
ln'gli«‘r aid. The mouth is full of sadness, and the fallen under- 
li[j is heavy with it: but it is mingled in the arched iijiper li]) 
with pain, ■which, with an expression of ehagriu, as if at 
unworthy and unmerited sutfering, ascends to the nose, causes 
it to swell, and appears in the distended ; rid up-drawn no: - 


remain unreduevd in the former province ; iis reduction may first 
)ccur in the province of humanity. A suffering man, represented 
as weeping and lainentiug, will but feebly move us, Ixu ausc L^iglis 
and tears already reduce the pain in the ]>rovincc of aniriality. A 
mute and stifled pain seize? us much morj powerfully, -where wr 
find no help in nature^ but are obliged to take refuge in soinetliing 
which lies out beyond nature : and in this very reff. ncc to the 
persensuous lies Pathos and the power of tragedy, 
t In his History of Art, p. 699. Vienna : quarto edition. 
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trils. The conflict between piiiii and opposition, united under 
the forehead, as into a focus, is shaped with great truth: for 
while the i)ain draws up the eyebrows, the struggle against it 
presses down the cuticle above the eye against the upper eye- 
lid, so that it is almost covered by the iini)ending flesh. The 
artist has sought to give the nature, which lui could not im- 
prove, more develoj)moiit, more toiisiou, more power: the 
greatest beauty a])])ears Avherc the greatest pain lies. The 
left side, into which tlie. snake sends its venom with furious 
bite, is the one wddeh appears to suffer most sharply, from the 
closer suscc])til)ility of the heart. His legs lift themselves in 
order to escape from his calamity: no part is in rest, tlic chisel- 
strokes themselv(‘,s assist in indicating a stiffened skin.” 

How truly and finely is the conflict of iutolligt'iici^ w ith the 
suffering of sensuous nature developed in this d(‘scription, and 
liow' strikingly given arc the a])])earances in wdiich animality 
and humanity, the constraint of initnre and the freialom of 
reason, reveal themselves. Virgil has depicted the same scene 
in his uEiieid: but it did not lie in the plan of tin*, epic j)oet 
to linger over the mental condition of Laocoon, as the s(‘-nlj)tor 
was obligx:d to do. With ATrgil the wdiol(‘, relation is merely 
accessory, and the purpose, wdicrctc it slionld serv(‘ him, is 
sufflcicntly attained by the .simjdc ])hysi(‘al re])r(*soiitatioTi, 
without a necessity that he should give ns d(‘ej) glances into 
the soul of the suffering one:* since he will not so nnieh move 
us to compassion, as penetrate us with horror. In this re- 
pect, then, the duty of the poet was mendy negative, namely, 
not to carry the representation of suffering nature so far as to 
lose thereby all expression of hnmaaity or of moi-al resistance, 
because otherw’isi*. aversion ami iudigiialion must infallibly en- 
sue. Consequently he preferred to rcsti’ict himself to the re- 
pr^Ciitatioii of tlie cau^e of suffering, and thought proper to 
enlarge more minutely upon the dreadfulness of the two ser- 
pents, and upon die fury m.^which they fall upon theii* victim, 
than upon the sensations of the latter. Upon those he dwelt 
but slightly, because it was important that he shouhl preserve 
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iinweakencd the idea of a divine retribution and the impression 
of horror. If, on the contrary, he had perniitted us to know 
as much of Laocoon’s Person, as the sculj)tor has, tlic suffering 
man, and no longer the avenging divinity, would have been 
the hero in the action, and the episode would have lost its 
consistency with the whole. 

AVe arc well acquainted with Virgil’s relation through Les- 
sing’s excellent commentary. Put the purpose, for which 
Lessing used it, w^as only to make perceptible the limits of 
poetic and ]:)icturesque re])resentation in this example, not to 
evolve therefrom the conception of Pathos. Put it seems to 
me to be no less useful for the latter design, and 1 may be 
permitted to run through it again with this view. 

Ecco autom gemini Tenedo tranquilla per alta 
(llorrorico roferons) imnicnsis orbibus angucs 
Incumbuut pelago, paritenpio ad liltora tcnduiit. 

Pectora quorum inter fluetus arrecta, jubieque 
Sanguinoie exsiipcrant undas, pars eiLtcra poniuiti 
Pone legit, sinuatqne immensa volumine tergii. 

Fit sonitus spumantc salo, jamque arva tenebant, 
Ardentis oculos suffecti sang\iine ct igui, 

Sibila lambcbant lingnis vibrantibus ora. 


Here power, the first of the three above-cited conditions of 
the sublime, is given: tliat is to say, a mighty power of nature, 
which is bent upon destruction and derides all resistance. But 
that this power imiy bo at the same ti..ie frarful, and that fear 
sublime, depends iq)ou two different mental operations, that is, 
iqx)n two representations, which w e create s]V)ntaneously within. 
First, when we compare this irresistible, power of nature wdth 
the weak resistive ability of the physical man, we ri‘Cogn’se it 
to be fearful; and secondly, when wc refer it to our will, and 
call into consciousness the absolute iadcpcndonce of the latter 
of every natural influence, it becomes for us a sublime object. 
But w'e assume these tw'o relations, for the poet gave us no- 
tliing but an object ai-mcd with mighty force and striving to 
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display it. If we tremble before it, it happens only because 
we imagine ourselves, or a creature like us, in a stru<^gle with 
it. If, during our tremor, we feel elevated, it is because we 
are conscious that ■we, even as the victim of this power, should 
have nothing to fear for our free self, for the autonomy of our 
determining voliti(m. In short, the representation so far is 
only contemplatively sublime. 

Diffu^iinus visu exsangues, illi af^mine certo 
Laocoonta petunt. 

The mightiness is now given as fearful also, and the con- 
temjdative sublime passes over into Pathos. AVe s(?e it ac- 
tually outer the lists with the weakness of man. Laocoon or 
ourselves, the effect differs only in d(‘grei‘. The s}Tnpathotic 
impulse terrifies tlic impulse for self-preservation, the monsters 
break loose upon 7 / 5 , and all flight is vain. 

It now dep(Mids no longer upon us, wludher we will measure 
this power with our own, relatively to our own existence. This 
takes place in lhcbl)j(‘ct itsedf without our co-operation. Then 
our fear has not, as in the preceding moment, a subjective 
ground merely in our minds, but an objective ground in the 
object. For though we recognise, the whole to b(i a, ])ure fiction 
of the imagination, yet we distinguish, (‘ven in this fiction, a 
repnvseutation which is imj)arte.d from without, from another, 
which we prodiu’C spontaneously within ourselves. 

Then the mind loses a part of its freedom, because it receives 
horn without what it ineviously created through its s])onta- 
neity. The representation of ])eril ac(iuircs an aj)]>earauc(*. of 
objective reality, and the emotion becomes serious. 

If now, we were nothing but sensuous beings, and obeyed 
only the instinct of sclf-j>reservation, we should stand still 
here and remain in a condition of mere passivity. But tl^crc 
is something in v.s which tv .68 no part in the aflectioiis of the 
sensuous nature, and who.se activity conforms to no sensuous 
conditions. Now, greater or less room will be left for suffer- 
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ing nature, and a greater or less remainder of self activity 
iu the emotion, according as this spontaneous principle (the 
moral disposition) has developed itself in a mind. 

In minds morally developed, the terrible (in imagination), 
has a swift and easy transition to the sublime. As the imagi- 
nation loses its freedenn, the reason makes valid its own : and 
the mind talces an inward extension onhj so much the more,, as it 
jinds limits ivithont Keiuilsed Irom all the intrenchments, 
which could afford a ])hysieal ju'otection to the sensuous being, 
we throw ourselves into the in^pregnablc fortress of our moral 
freedom, and thus gain an absolute and inlinito safety, while 
we abandon a merely comparative and precarious defence in 
the hold of phenomena. But for the vany reason, that it must 
come to this |)hysi(!al stress, before w'e can seek aid from our 
moral nature, we can purchase this lofty feeling of freedom 
only through suffering, d'ho. conitnon soul continues last iu 
this .sulferiiig, and never feels, in the sublime of Pathos, any- 
thing more than the terrible: on the contrary, a scU-depend- 
ent miml ])asses, from this very sulfering, to the feeling of his 
lordliest energy, and knows how' to create sublimity from 
everything terrible. 

liaoeoonta ])etuut, ac priiuum parv a duorurn 
(’orj)ora giiatonun serianis amplexiis iitenpie 
linplifut, ac luist.Tos innisu dopascitur artus. 

It produces a great thfeet, tliat the moral man (the hither) 
is attacked before the physical man. All (‘nudions are more 
aesthetic at second hand, and no syiij])athy is stronger than that 
which we f(‘el with sympathy. 


Post ipsinii auxiliu subeuntcin ac tela ferentom 
Covn]>iiint. 

Now is the moment to establish the her«j in one e>toem as a 
moral person, and the poi't seizes thh .iioment. We know 
from his description, tlic wdiole fo» f'' a’.'d fury ol the iiostih* 
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monsters, and know how fruitless all opposition is. Now were 
Laocoon only a common man, he would consult his own in- 
terest, and, like the other Trojans, seek his safety in a hasty 
flight. But he has a heart in his bosom, and the peril of his 
children constrains him to his OAvn destruction. This single trait 
alone makes him worthy of all our compassion : and we should 
have been moved and shocked, at whatever moment the ser- 
pents might have seized him. But when it ha])pens at the 
moment, when he is worthy of our veneration as a father, when 
his death is represented as the immediate result, as it wore, of 
his fultilm(mt of a ]>aternal duty — this enflames our sym- 
pathy to the highest. He is now as one, who surrenders 
himself to destruction from free choice, and his death is an 
action of the will. 

In all Pathos, then, the sense must become interested 
through suffering, the spirit through freedom. If a patlietic 
representation is wanting in an expr(*ssion of suffering nature, 
it is without n’stheth power, and our heart remains cold. If it 
fails in an expression of ethical disposition, it can never, with 
all its sensuous power, he patlieff’c, and will infallibly disturb 
our ])erceptiou. The suffering man must l)e apparent through 
all the freeilum (»f spirit, and the spirit, capable of sclf-depeii- 
dt lice, must ap])ear through all the suffering of humanity. 

But trie indepeiidcnc<‘ of spirit can be rnanih^sted in a con- 
dition of suffering, in a twofold manner. Either ntyativeh / — 
if the ethical man does not receive law from the physical, and 
1 he coj}(litiofi is imt allowed to have a causality for the inclim- 
tian : i)Y posit! celt/ — if tlie ethical mm\ (jwes law to the jihysicai, 
and the intention preserves causality for the condition. Erom 
the first, results the sublime of resolution: from the second, the 
sublime of action. 

Every chaiacter that is independent of destiny is a sublimity 
f>f resolution. ‘‘ A bravo sp .it in conflict with adversity,” says 
Seneca, “ is an attractive spectacle, even for the gods.” The 
Roman Senate after the reverse at Cannae gives us such a sight. 
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Even Milton’s Lncifer, when for the first time he casts his eyes 
around Hell, his future abode, x)cnetrates us, on account of this 
strength of soul, with a feeling of admiration. He exclaims : — 

“ Hail, horrors ; hail 
Infernal world ; and thou profoundest hell 
Receive thy new possessor; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

Here at least 

We shall be free.” 

The answer of Medea in the tragedy belongs to the same 
class. 

Of sublimity of resolution we may have uituition, for it de- 
pends upon co-cxistcncc ; on the contrary, sublimity of action 
may bo only imagined, for it depends upon succession, and the 
intellect is compelled, on account of the suffering, to make a 
deduction from a free resolution. Consequently only the first 
is for the sculptor, because he only can successfully represent 
coexisting ideas; but the i)oct can diffuso himself over both. 
Even if the sculptor has to represent a sublime action, be has t( 
convert it first into a sublime resolution. 

It is demanded for sublimity of action, that the suffering o 
a man should not only have no influence upon his moral quality, 
but, quite the reverse, should ho the work of his moral cha- 
racter. This can be in two ways. Eit-icr mediately, anu 
according to the law of freedom, if he chooses suffering out ol 
regard for some duty. In this ca^c the conception of duty 
determines him as motive^ and his suffering is an action of the 
will. Or immediately, and according to the law of necessity, 
if he atoiies morally for a duty transgressed. In this cas<‘ the 
conception of duty determines him as force, and his suffering is 
only an effect We have an example of the first in Kegulus, 
when, in order to keep his word, lie surrenders himself to the 
revengefulness of the Carthagenians: ho'\vOuld have served for 
an example of the second, had he broken his word, and had the 
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consciousness of this fault made him miserable. In both cases the 
life has a moral ground, only with this difference, that he shows 
us, in the first case, his moral character, in the other, only his 
moral determinateness. In the first case he appears as a person 
morally great, in the second, only as an object aesthetically great. 

This latter distinction is im}M)rtant for tragic art, and there- 
fore deserves a stricter examination. 

That man is a sublime object, only in an aesthetic estimation, 
who represents to us in his condition the dignity of human de- 
terrainateness, supposing that we do not sec this determinate- 
ness realized in his Person, lie becomes sublime, in a moral 
estimation, only when he also conducts, as a Person, conformably 
to that determinateness — when our regard concerns not only his 
ability, but the use of this ability, when not only his disposition, 
but his actual demeanour, acquires dignity. It is something quite 
distinct, whether, in our criticism, we regard the moral ability, 
and this possibility of an absolute freedom of the will, or the use 
of this ability, and the reality of this freedom of the will. 

It is quite a different thing, I say, and this difference lies 
not only in the objects criticised, but in the different critical 
methods. The same object may displease us, when regarded 
morally, and be very attractive, aesthetically. But if it gives 
us satisfaction in both the critical courts, it is efiected with both 
in a manner entirely different. By being aesthetically useful, 
it becomes morally unsatisfying, and when morally satisfying, 
not aBsthetically useful. 

For example, I imagine the self-sacrifice of Leonidas at 
Thermopylaj. Morally considered, this action is a represen- 
tation of the moral law fulfilled against every opposition of in- 
stinct: aesthetically considered, it is a representation of the 
moral ability independent of every constraint of instinct. This 
action satisfies my moral sense (the reason): it transports ni} 
aisthetic sense (the imagination). 

I offer the following reasdh for this difference in my percep- 
tions of the same object. 

As our being separates into two principles or natures, so 
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also our feelings, in conformity with these, separate mto two 
species entirely distinct. As a rational being we feel appro- 
bation or disapprobation; as a sensuous being, we feel pleasure 
or displeasure. Both feelings, approbation and pleasm-c, are 
founded upon a satisfaction given : the former upon satisfac- 
tion of a clavniy for the reason demands only, but does not 
need; the latter upon satisfaction of a solicitation^ for the sense 
jieeds only, and cannot demand. The demands of reason and 
the needs of sense are both related to each other, as necessity 
to exigency; both, then, are comprehended under the concep- 
tion of necessity, only with this difference, that the necessity of 
reason takes place unconditionally, but the necessity of sense 
only under conditions. But with both the satisfaction is con- 
tingent. Every feeling, of pleasure as well as. of approbation, 
has its final cause, then, in coincidence of the contingent with 
the necessary. If the necessity is an Imperative, the feeling 
will be approbation; if it is an exigency, the feeling will be 
pleasure: and both of them stronger in degree, according as the 
satisfaction is more contingent. 

N:)w a demand of the reason underlies every moral decision, 
namely, that a thing be done morally, and an unconditioned 
necessity exists, that we wdll what is right. But since the 
vrill is free, it is (physically) contingent whether we really do 
it. If we actually do it, then this coincidence of chance in the 
use of freedom with the Iin])crative of the reason, acquires 
favour or approbation, and in a higher deg: ie, according as the 
opposition of inclinations makes this use of freedom more con- 
tingent and doubtful. 

On the contrary, the object, sestheticallv considered, is re- 
lated to the exigemif of the wuigimitmiy wdiich cannot dictate^ 
but can only desire, that the contingent should coincide with 
its interests. But it is the interest of imagination, to maintain 
itself in play, free from laws. To this disi)osition for license, 
the moral obligation of the will, which stidctly defines for it 
its object, is nothing less than favourable : and as the moral 
obligation of the will is the object of moral judgment, we easily 
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see, that the imagination could not find its account in judging 
after this fashion. But a moral obligation of the will can be 
imagined only under the supposition of its absolute indepen- 
dence of the constraint of natural impulses: then ihQ possibility 
of the moral postulates freedom, and consequently coincides 
herein most completely with the interest of the fancy. But 
since the fancy with its exigency cannot so prescribe to the 
will of an individual, as the reason can with its Imperative, the 
ability of freedom, in its relation to the fancy, is something 
contingent, and hence must excite pleasure, as a coincidence of 
chance with that which is (conditionally) necessary. If, then, 
we criticise that deed of Leonidas morally, we regard it from 
a point of view whence we apprehend its contingency loss than 
its necessity. If, on the contrary, we criticise it aesthetically, 
we regard it from a stand-point, where its necessity is dis- 
played less than its contingency. It is duty, for every will to 
act thus, as soon as it is a moral will: but that there generally 
i.s a freedom of will, which makes it possible to act thus, is a 
'f'cwmir of nature with regard to tliat faculty for which freedom 
is in exigency. Then if the moral sense — the reason — criti- 
cises a virtuous action, the highest result is approbation, Ixj- 
cause the reason can never find more than, and seldom only as 
much as, it demands. If, on the contrary, the msthetic sense — 
the imagination — criticises the same action, a positive pleasure 
results, because the imagination can never demand an unani- 
mity with its exigency, and must therefore find itself surprised 
at the actual satisfying of it, as at a lucky chance. We ap- 
prove Leonidas, because he actually resolved the heroic act : we 
exult and arc delighted that he could resolve it. 

The difference between both kinds of criticism becomes more 
visible, if we select an action, upon which the moral and the 
nstlietic decisions differ. Take the self-cremation of Peregrine 
Proteus at Olympia.* Judf>’i»g morally^ I cannot approve of 

* (Tr.) — P eregrme Proteus was a juggler who voluntarily burnt 
himself at one of the Olympic games. He lived in the first half 
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this action so far as I find impure motives active in it, on whose 
account the duty of self-preservation is postponed. Judging, 
aBSthetically, this action pleases me, and for this reason, that 
it testifies to an ability of the will, to resist even the mightiest 
of all instincts, the impulse of self-preservation. Whether it 
was a pure moral intention or only a more poAverful sensuous 
attraction, which suppressed the impulse of self-preservation 
ill the enthusiast Proteus, T care not in estimating it aestheti- 
cally; in which case I forsake the individual, abstract the re- 
lation of Im will to the law of will, and imagine the human 
will generally, as a generic faculty, in relation to the whole 
force of nature. Morally considered, vre have seen that self- 
preservation was conceived as a dMty, whose violation conse- 
quently offended; on the contrary, aesthetically considered, it 


of the second century. Being compelled to flee into Palestine, on 
account of some monstrous excesses, he there became a Christian, 
and was distinguished for his *eal, which gained him a dungeon 
and the prestiye of persecution. After he was set at liberty, he re- 
comnicnced his wanderings, hut fell unfortunately into the full 
tide of his old excesses, and was finally as thoroughly detested as 
he had been blindly adored. Wishing, however, to do one more 
thing for the sake of glory, and to quit time and space with eclats 
he gave out that ho would bum himself at Olympia : which he did, 
A.. D. 168. Wieland has elevated 7\u*egrme into the hero of one 
of his romances, and has made a noble enthusiast out of the jug- 
gler; his youthful fancy is filled with marvellous conceptions and 
phantasms— he strives to acquire a kno’vledge of himself and the 
world, which shall elevate him to perfection and the bliss of spirits. 
He seeks this, in order that he may live tlie life of a spirit, con- 
verse with divinities and demonic influences, and rise from one 
degi’ee of Beauty to another, till he has intuition and enjoyment 
ol the archetypal Beauty, the heavenly Venus, who is continent 
of all Beauty and perfection. “ One easily sees," says Gervinus, 
how this, a copy of Lavater, a Christian mystic, ancl his yearn- 
ing after a divine union, is the system of devout Epicureanism.*’ 
Wieland’ 8 Agathodemon is very like this romunco of Peregrine 
Proteus, being a psychological apology for Apollonius of Tyana. 
“ It is a substitute for the inelegant biography of Apollonius by 
Philostrates, as Proteus is for Lucian’s jesting Dialogue." 
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was regarded as an interest^ whoso postponement consequently 
pleased. Then the operation which we perform in the former 
kind of criticism, is precisely reversed in the latter. Here we 
place the sensuously limited individual and the pathologically 
affective will, over against the absolute law of will and the in- 
finite duty of spii'it; there, on the contrary, we place the ab- 
solute oLility of will and the infinite force of spirit, over 
against the constraint of nature and the limits of sensuousness. 
Hence tlie aestlietic judgment leaves us free, and elevates and 
inspires us, since we already gain a manifest vantage against 
sensuousness, through the mere ability to will absolutely, 
through the mere disposition for morality — since the meni 
possibility of extricating ourselves from the constraint of na- 
ture, flatters our need of freedom. Hence the moral Judgment 
confines and humiliates us, since 'we find ourselves more or less 
at a disadvantage with every special act of the will against the 
absolute law of will, and the fancy’s impulse of fixaidom is 
contradicted by the limitation of the will to a single mode of 
determiiiatencss, which duty positively demands. Here we 
soar from the actual to the possible, and from the individual 
to tlui race; there, on the contrary, we descend from the possi- 
ble to the actual, and confine the race within the limits of the 
indivhlnal: no womler, then, that an aesthetic judgment gives 
us a fetding of expansion, and that, on the coutrai’y, a moral 
judgment leaves us cramped and bound.* 


♦ This solution, I remark in passing, also cxjflains to us the di- 
versity of aisthetic impression, which the Kantian representation 
of Duty is accustomed to make upon its different critics. Not a 
contemptible portion of the public finds this reprcscntati<m of 
Duty very humiliating ; another portion finds it inlmitely exalting 
for the heart. Both arc right, and the reason of the contradiction 
exists only in the different stand-point, from which the two par- 
ties regard this ohjee^. The mer ^f»erformancc of one’s obligations 
certainly contains nothing great, and in so far as the best wo are 
able to perform is nothing but the fulfilment, and a meagre fulfil- 
ment too, of our Duty, the highest virtue contains notliing hi- 
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It follows from all this, that the moral and {esthetic criti- 
cism, far from supporting, rather impede, each other, since they 
give the mind two entirely contradictory directions: for the 
conformity, which the reason demands as moral arbitress, docs 
not consist with the license which the imagination desires as 
ajsthetic arbitress. Hence an object will the less serve for 
aesthetic use, according as it is (pialilicd for moral use; and 
if the poet must ncvertlieless select it, he will do well, so 
to handle it, as not so much to refer our reason to the rule 
of the will, as rather to refer our fancy to the ahiliiy of the 
will. The poet must take this course for his own sake, for 
where our freedom begins his domination ends. We are Ms 
only so long as we make external intuitions: he has lost us, as 
soon {IS we (iommcnc(*, an introversion. Ihit the hitter inevi- 
tably ensues, as soon as an object no longer considered as a 
'phenojnenon by ns, bi'gius to rule ns as a law. 

Even of tlie utteraiu'.cs of the subliniest virtue, the poet can 
use nothing for his purposes, save what belongs to those of 
power. He docs not trouble himself concerning the direction 
of power. The poet, even if he places befo' c our eyes the 
most perfect inond jiattern, has no other aim, <(nd need have 
ru) othe}\ than to deliglit us by its coiitcuiplathni. But nothing 


spiring, ihit, to iierforin one’s obligations truly and steJfastly 
through all the liuiitatious of sensuous nature, i ud to obey uiidc' 
viutingly the holy spirit-law in the fetters of matter, this, certainly, 
h exalting and worthy of admiration. Our vii tue, reckoned against 
the spirit- world, has truly nothing meritorious, and hou'evev niiu'li 
it may cost us, wc shall ever be upproJUuble. sewHuts: on the other 
hand, reckoned against the world of sense, it is an object all the 
more elevating. So far as we judge all aet ions morally, and refer 
them to the ethic law', wc shall have little reason to be ]e ond of 
'■ ur morality : but so far as w'e regard these actions ^nc. -ntially, 
and refer our mental ability, which underlies them, to tnc empiri- 
cal World — that is, so fur as we judge aesthetically — a itabi self- 
estimation is allowable, nay, it is oven nec« isary ; because we 
discover a principle within us, that is groat and iniiniie bcyoiid all 
comparison. 
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that fails to improve our Subject, can delight us, and nothing 
that does not elevate our spiritual ability, can spiritually delight 
us. But how can the dutifulness of another improve mir Sub- 
ject and increase spiritual power ? That he actually fulfils his 
duty, depends upon a contingent use which he makes of his 
freedom, and which, therefore, can demonstrate nothing for us. 
What we shai'e with him is only the ability for a like duti- 
fulness; and when, in perceiving his ability, we perceive also 
our own, we feel an elevation of om* spiritual power. Then 
it is only through the represented possibility of an absolutely 
free will, that its actual exercise pleases our ajsthetic sense. 

One will become more convinced of this, by reflecting how 
little the poetic power of the impression which moral characters 
or actions make upon us, depends upon their historic reality. 
The pleasure we take in ideal characters loses nothing by the 
recollection that they are poetic fictions : for all aesthetic effect 
is based upon jyoetic, not upon historic^ truth. But poetic truth 
does not consist in the fact that something has really happened 
Lut that it could happen — in the internal potentiality, then, of 
things. I’lic aesthetic power must then already lie in the re- 
presented possibility. 

Even in the actual adventures of historical personages, the 
Poetic docs not consist in the fact of existence, but in the 
faculty announced through the existence. The circumstance, 
that these persons really lived, and that these events really 
occurred, can, very often, it is true, increase our satisfaction, 
but with a foreign alloy that is far more detrimental than ad- 
vantageous to the poetic impression. The idea has been long 
entertained, of rendering a service to the poetry of our Father- 
land, by recommending to poets national objects for elaboration. 
The Grecian poetry, it is said, had such a mastery over the 
heart, because it depicted native scenes and immortalised 
native deeds. It is not to denied that, by virtue of this 
circumstance, the poetry of the ancients produced effects of 
which the modern poetry cannot boast ; but did these effects 
belong to the art and to the poet? Alas for Grecian art, if it had 
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nothing but this fortuitous advantage over modern genius — 
alas for Grecian taste, if it was forced to depend for its triumph 
upon these historic associations in the works of its poets ! 
Only a barbarous taste needs the spur of private interest to win 
it to beauty, and only the bungler boiTows from the material 
a power which he despairs of imparting to the form. Poetry 
should not take her way through the cold region of memory, 
and should never make learning her interpreter, or self-inte- 
rest her advocate. She must find the heart, since from that 
she flows; she must not single out the citizen in the man, but 
the man in the citizen. 

It is fortunate that true genius docs not care much for the 
hints which ai‘o peevishly thrown out for its benefit, with a ca- 
pacity not so good as the intention: else Sulzer* and his 


♦ (Til.) — J. O. Sulzor; 1719-79. He was ihe last ciitical de- 
fender of what Gorviiius calls musical poetry. His book (a sort of 
aesthetic dictionary) is full of radoteric about the inspiration of 
the poet and his methodical madness, something which Sulzer 
never experienced. lie is desirous of teaching artists hoxc they are 
♦c conduct during this inspiration, and has many things to whisper 
into the car of philosophers. “ Batteux and Baunigartefn are his 
assthetic authorities ; Tiussing is hardly mentioned in hishulky vo- 
lume; Bodmer and Klopstock are liis poetic ideals, and he rates 
the Noachid^ in commendation of which he wrote a special book, 
higher than the Messiaa; ho admires Rousser u and Dante on tl'o 
ground of a musical or seraphic rclatio;. hip, though he does not 
profess to understand the latter — &c.’' “ He comprehends the 

Ethical and the .Hsthctic under the moral feeling, which is the 
source of poetry. It is the Ib.al design of Art to awaken moral 
feelings : he strives in partitular to excite a more refined feeling in 
the most respectable piirt of the nation, since he hopes by this 
means to advance the arts, and by the arts to fashion the whole 
public life. He seeks to make a permanent union of poetry with 
religion and politics, to giv*) festivals and everything national as a 
poinf d'appui for the arts — that the people may be Witlaiaed with 
zeal for the rights of humanity; and he skiers those men spe- 
ffially commissioned to bo poets, whose ruling passion is l:ve for 
the common weal. This disposition made Herder favourably dis- 
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followers would have given a very ambigiuous shape to Ger- 
man poetry. To impart to men a moral culture, and to 
kindle national feelings in the citizen, is truly an honourable 
mission for the poet, and the Muses know best, how closely 
therewith the arts of the sublime and beautiful may assimilate. 
But that which would eminently prosper in a mediate con- 
nexion with poetry, would have, in an immediate connexion, 
but an ill success. Poetry never carries on with man a special 
occupation; and no instrument more awkward could be chosen, 
for the proper execution of any isolated commission, of any 
detail. Its sphere of action is the totality of human nature, 
and only so far as it has an influence upon the character, can 
it mfluence its single operations. Poetry can be to man what 
love is to the hero. It can neither counsel him, nor smite with 
liim, nor perform any labour for him : but it can bring him np 
to be a hero, can summon him to deeds, and arm him with 
strength for all that he ought to be. 

Then the {esthetic power, with which sublimity of intention 
and action seizes us, depends by no means upon the interest of 
the reason, that something should become well done, but u[)on 
the interest of the imagination, that well-doing should he pos- 
stble — that is, that no sentiment, however mighty, may be 
oppressive to freedom of mind. But this possibility lies iii 
every strong expression of freedom and volitivc power; and 
wherever a poet meets with such, he has found an appropriate 
object for his representation. As regards his interest, it is a 
matter of iiidifierencc, from what class of characters, bad or 
good, he selects his heroes, as the same measure of power 


posed towards him ; but all who longed for the development of a 
pure poetic spirit opposed him, and his theory remained a canon 
only for a Hackert.” Goethe declared against his theory, and was 
especially severe upon the ^torifications of the Noachid: “After 
the waters of epic poetry have subsided, few pilgrims will be left 
to visit the ruins of Bodmer’s ark on the hill of Devotion, 
GervinuSy iv. 241. 
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which is necessary for the good, may in consequence be 
very often demanded in the bad. How much more we regard, 
in our aesthetic judgments, the power than tlie direction of the 
power, freedom than conformity, is sufficiently evident from 
the fact that w^e prefer to sec power and freedom expressed at 
the expense of conformity, rather than conformity preserved at 
the expense of power and freedom. As soon, then, as cases 
occur, in which the moral law unites itself with motives that 
threaten to carry away the will by their violence, the character 
gains ajsthctically, if it is able to resist these motives. A 
vicious person begins to interest us, as soon as he must venture 
life and happiness, in order to carry out his evil will; on the 
contrary, a virtuous i)erson fails to attract our attention in the 
same proportion as his happiness itself compels him to act w ith 
propriety. Kevenge, for example, is unquestionably an ignoble 
and a base emotion. Yet not the less does it become (esthetic, 
as soon it costs tlu'. one who exercises it, a grievous sacrifice. 
When Medea murders her children, she aims through the deed 
at Jason’s heart, but at the same time she inflicts a grievous 
wT)uiid upon her own; and her revenge becomes ocsthctically 
sublime, as soon as she displays the tenderness of the mother.^ 


* (Tr.) — T he union of menial power, of woman’s revenge and 
of maternal tenderness, into one effect of pathetic sublimity, is 
finely represented by Scncca, in bis tragedy of Medea : Act v. Sc. .. 
The following are parts of her long soli' ^qny, in the midst of the 
flames of Corinth, set on fire by her magical lites ; 

Seek some new revenge 
Till now unheard of : rally all thy powers — 

Break through the barriers of shame and right : 

A hand that’s pure can wreak but mean revenge. 

Bend to the task and rouse thy sluggish ire, 

And from thy deepest nature summon forth 
Long- smothered power. What I have don^ till now, 
Shall be called virtue. Let the nations know 
How harmless and of note how common were 
My former crimes. I simply tried my power — 
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Herein the gesthetic judgment contains more that is true, 
than wp commonly believe. Vices, which testify to a strength 
of will, openly announce a greater disposition for true moral 
freedom, than virtues, which steady themselves upon an incli- 
nation ; since it costs the consequent wickedness only a single 
victory over itself, a single reversal of maxims, in order to ap- 
ply to goodness the whole consequence and ability of will, which 
was expended upon crime. Otherwise how comes it, that we 
repel with aversion a semi-virtuous character, and often follow 
with shuddering admiration one of unmitigated depravity? 
Unquestionably because %ve surrender with the former, even 
the possibility of an absolutely free will, while, wdth every ex- 
pression of the latter, w'C perceive that he might raisin himself 
to the whole dignity of humanity by a single act of his will. 


What could rude art or girlish rage effect? 

I am Medea now — Uls sharpen wit. 

Ye Gods ! I sec the goal ! 

My soul collect thyself. My children, come, 
Make expiation for a father’s guilt. 

Horror inv:Kh?s my lieart -my limbs are cold, 
And my whole bosom trembles. Kage departs. 
And all the mother banishes the wife. 

Wherefore docs anger and then love impel me ? 
Contending passions make their sport of me, 

As when the arrowy winds wage furious war, 
And swell tlie ocean with opposing waves. 

And currents fret the deep. 

But exile presses : even now, 
Snatched from my bosom they arc borne away 
Weeping and grieving. ’Diey arc lost to me — 
Then never let them feel a father's kiss, 

C) rage ! I follow thee. Marshal the w«ay. 

Ye F yfes ! Sear my eyeballs 
With all your torches ; I am ripe for crime. 
Now act, my soul. Oblivion shall not bide 
This last sad summoning of fortitude. 
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Then in aesthetic criticisms we axe not interested for mora- 
lity in itself, but only for freedom, and the former can please 
our imagination, only so far as it makes the latter apparent. 
Hence one evidently involves together proper limits, if, in 
asthctic things, he demands moral conformity, and would force 
the imagination out of her legitimate province, in order to ex- 
tend the realm of reason. Some would either enth’cly subju- 
gate her, thus gaining no ajsthetic effect at all, or divide her 
authority with the reason, thus gaining little for morality. By 
attempting to pursue two different designs, there is danger that 
both will fail. One would fetter freedom of fancy by moral 
cmiformity, and destroy the necessity of reason by the caprice 
of the imagination. 
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“ No man must said the Jew Nathan to the Dervis, and 

the expression is true far more extensively, than one might 
at first allow. The will is the distinctive feature of man, and 
reason itself is only its eternal rule. All nature acts rationally; 
man’s perogativo is only, that he acts rationally with conscious- 
ness and will. All other things must; man is the being who 
wills. 

For this rdfson nothing is so unworthy of a man, as to suffer 
violence, for violence disannuls him. Whoever inflicts it upon 
us calls into question nothing less than humanity; whoever 
cowardly submits to it, forfeits his humanity. But this pre- 
tension to absolute freedom from all that is violence, seems to 
presuppose a condition possessing sufficient power, to repel 
rvery other power. If he finds himself in a condition, which 
tiocs not maintain the highest rank in the empire of powers, 
there results thence an unhappy contradiction between impulse 
and ability. 

Man is found in this situation. En "ircled by countlf^s 
))owers, all of which are superior and play the master over 
him, he makes pretensions by hi.s nature, that he will endure 
uo violence. It is true, he ingeniously enhances his natural 
powers by means of his intellect, and, up to a certain jHiint, 
actually succeeds in physically becoming lord over all that is 
physical. There are expedients, says the provorl). against 
everything except Death. But this single exception, if it rcalh 
IS one in the strictest sense, would remove the whole coiicep- 
• 
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tion of man. He can never be thgit being who wills, if there 
is even a single case, where he absolutely musty what he does 
not will. This single horror, what he only must and does not 
willy will haunt him like a spectre, and, as is actually the case 
with most men, leave him a prey to the blind terrors of fancy; 
his boasted freedom is absolutely nothing, if he is bound even 
in a single point alone. Culture should place man in freedom, 
and be serviceable to him in developing his whole conception- 
It should thus make him capable of maintaining his will — for 
man is the being who wills. 

This is possible in a twofold manner. Either realhjy if man 
opposes force to force, if, as nature, he governs nature; or 
ideally^ if he steps forth from nature, and thus abolishes, in 
respect to himself, the conception of force That which is 
auxiliary to the first, is called physical culture. §iMan develops 
his intellect and his sensuous powers, either to convert the 
powers of nature according to their own laws, into instruments 
of his will, or to place himself in safety from those operations 
which he cannot control. But the powers of nature can b('. 
governed or repulsed only up to a certain point; slui w ithdraws 
from the might of man beyond this point, and subjects him to 
her own. 

Now then his freedom would bo lost, if he were capable of 
110 other than physical culture. But h(j ought to be a man 
without exception, and consequently in no case suffer anything 
against his will. If then he can no longer oppose a proportional 
physical power to other physical powers, nothing remains, in 
order to be freed from force, but entirely to annihilate a relation 
which is so detrimental to him, and to abolish in idea a force 
which he must suffer m fact But abolishing a force in idea, 
is nothing else than voluntarily submitting to it. That which 
qtralifics him for this, is called moral culture. 

The man of laoral culth ^ion, and he alone, is entirely free. 
He is either superior to nature, as # force, or he harmonizes 
with her. Nothing is force which she practises with regard to 
him, for before it comes to him, it has already become his oum 
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a/ition^ and dynamical nature never reaches him, since he spon- 
taneously withdraws himself from all that she can reach. But 
that this character which morality teaches under the conception 
of resignation in necessity, and religion under the idea of sub- 
mission to the divine ordinances, may become a work of free 
choice and reflection, there is requisite a greater clearness of 
thought and a higher energy of volition, than is wont to belong 
to man in active life. But fortunately, there is not only in his 
rational nature, a moral disposition wliich can be unfolded by 
the intellect, but an (vsthetic tendency to it already exists in 
his sensuo-rational, that Ls, his human nature, which can be sti- 
mulated by certain sensible objects, and cultivated by the puri- 
fication of his feelings, for , this ideal excursion of the mind. At 
present, I shall proceed from this disposition, which is indeed 
liccording to ite conce])tion and essence, idijal, but which the 
realist himself sufliciently manifests in his life, although he 
does not concede it in his system.* 

It is true, tlie dcvclo[)ed feeling for Beauty already succeeds 
in making us to a certain extent independimt of nature as a 
force. A mind which has so far ennobled itself, as to be more 
‘^fl’fcled by the form than the subject-matter of things, and, 
without regard to possession, to creates a frei^ satisfaction from 
mere reflection upon the mode of representation — such a mind 
bears within itself an internal, indefeasible fullness of life ; and 
since it is not compelled to appropriate the objects, among 
which it lives, it is not in danger of '"eing deprived of them. 
But after all, the appearance wdll still have a corporicty, in 
which it manifests itself, and so long then, as a need only of 
l)eauty in appearance exists, a need remains for the exist- 
«nc<? of objects; and consequently our satisfaction is still inde- 
pendent of nature as a force, which rules over the whole pro- 


* As generally nothing Can be truly iderlistic, except what the 
complete realist practises unconsciously, and denies at the **xpense 

of consistency. 
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vinco of being. That is — it is something entirel}" different, 
whether we feel a desire for fair and good objects, or whether 
we only desire that the objects already extant should be fair 
and good. The latter may consist with the highest mental 
freedom, but not the former; we may demand tliat what 
exists should be fair and good, but only ivish that the Fair 
and the Good would exist. This mental inclination, which is 
indifferent whether the Fair and Good and Perfect exists, 
but desires with rigorous severity, that the Existing should be 
fair and good and perfect, is called pre-eminently great and 
gublirne, since it contains all the realities of a beautiful cha- 
racter, without pnrtaking of its limits. 

It is a mark of a good and beautiful, but always of a weak 
spirit, ever to strive impatiently to realize its moral ideal, and 
to be sorely tri(‘(l by tJie obstacles to this design. Such men 
throw themselves into a gloomy dependence upon chance, and 
it may always be prexlictcd with safety, that they concede too 
much to the material in moral and aisthetic things, and cannot 
abide the highest test of character and taste. That which is 
morally faulty should not induce passivity and grief, which al- 
ways evinces an unappeased want rather than an unacconi' 
plished demand, 'fhe latter should be accompanied by an axitivt 
emotion, and rather strengthen and confirm the mind in its 
power, than make it desponding and unhappy. 

Nature gave us two guardian spirits for onr companions 
through life. Ouc, familiar and agreeable, wiles away the 
tedium of the journey by his lively sport, lightens the fetters of 
necessity, and conducts us with joy and pleasantry to the peril- 
ous position where we must act as pure spirits and lay aside 
everything corporeal — to the cognition of truth and the prac- 
tice of duty, ilerti he deserts us, for his province is only the 
world of sense, and his t .^th-born pinions cannot bear him 
out beyond it. But now the other approaches, grave and si- 
lent; and bears us with vigorous arm over the dizzy abyss. 

We recognise in the first of those spirits, the feeling of 
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Beauty — in the second, the feeling of Sublimity. It is true, 
Beauty is an expression of freedom, but not of that, which 
elevates us above the force of nature and releases us from all 
corporeal influence — only of that, whicli we enjoy in the midst 
of nature as men. We feel ourselves free through Beauty, 
since the sensuous impulses harmonize with the law of reason ; 
we feel ourselves free through Sublimity, since the sensuous 
impulses have no influence upon the legislation of the reason, 
since the spirit acta here, as if it existed under no other laws 
than its own. 

The feeling of sublimity is a mingled feeling. It is a com- 
position of wofuljiess, which in its highest degree appears as 
horror, and of joy fulness, which can amount to transport; and 
although it is not strictly pleasure, is still far preferred to all 
pleasure by spirits of refinement. This union of two diverse 
perceptions in a single feeling, proves incontestably our moral 
independence. For as it is absolutely impossible, that the same 
object should stand in two opposite relations to us, it follows 
hence, that we ourselves stand in two diflerent relations to the 
object — that therefore two opposite natures must be combined 
in us, which are interested in a manner totally opposite in the 
representation of this object. We perceive, then, by the 
feeling of Sublimity, that our spiritual condition is not neces- 
sarily moulded according to our sensuous condition, that tho 
laws of nature .are not necessarily also our '>wn, and that we 
|)Ossess an independent principle, indop;.udent of every sensu- 
ous emotion. 

The sublimity of an object is of a twofold nature. We 
•-‘ither refer it to our compreJmisive power, and fail in the at- 
tempt to form for ourselves an image or conception of it; 
or we refer it to our vital power, and consider it as a force, 
against which our own sinks into nothing. But although in 
both cases we sustain the painful feeling, suggested by it, of 
our own limitations, yet we do not avoid it, but rather are 
attracted by it with irresistible power. Would this indeed be 
possible, if the limits of our fancy w ere at the same time the 
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limits of our comprehension? Would we indeed fain be re- 
minded of nature's omnipotence, if we had not in reserve 
something besides what might become her prey? We are 
delighted at the sensuo-infinite, since we can imagine what the 
senses no longer embrace and the intellect no longer apprehends. 
We are - inspired by the fearful, since we can will what the 
impulses abhor, and reject what they desire. We readily 
leave the imagination to find its master in the realm of pheno- 
mena, for, after all, it is only one sensuous power triumphing 
over another sensuous power; but nature in her whole bound- 
lessness cannot attain to the absolute greatness within oursclv(\s. 
Wo readily subject our welfare and existence to physical neces- 
sity, for that reminds us, that it has no control over princij)les. 
The man is in its power, but the will of man is his own. 

And thus nature has employed even a sensuous means, to 
teach us that we arc more than merely sensuous; she thus 
knew how to take advantage of perceptions, to lead us to the 
discovery that we are nothing less than slavishly subject to the 
force of perceptions. And this is an effect entirely different from 
that which can be accomplished by Beauty; that is, by the 
Beauty of reality, for even the sublime must lose itself in 
ideal Beauty. Reason and Sense hannonixe under the sway 
of Beauty, and it possesses attraction for us only on account 
of this agreement. Then through Beauty alone we should 
never perceive, that we are able and designed to demonstrate 
ourselves as pure intelligences. On the contrary, reason and 
sense do tiot harmonize in the Sublime, and in tliis very oppo* 
sition between both lies the magic, whereby it invades our 
mind. The physical and the moral man are here most rigor- 
ously distinguished from each other; for exactly in those 
objects where the first only feels his limitation, the other expe- 
riences his power, and is infinitely ei^^alted by the same thing 
which humblej the other tO the dust. 

I will assume that a man should possess all the virtues, 
whose union constitutes the beautiful character. Ho should find 
his delight in the exercise of justice, benevolence, temperance, 
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iadependeuco and fidelity; all duties, whose performance is 
imposed by circumstances, should be his pastime, and pros- 
perity should make no action difficult to him, ever invited to 
action by his philanthropic heart alone. Who is not transported 
at this beautiful unison ^of the native impuls(‘s with the pre- 
scriptions of reason, and who can refrain from loving such a 
man? But indeed can we, with all our leaning towards him, 
be assured that he is actually a virtuous man, and that gene* 
rally there is virtue? If this man aimed at notliing but 
agreeable perceptions, he could yM>sitively act no otherwise, 
without being a fool; and to be vicious, he would have to 
(ies].ise his own advantage. It may be that th(‘ source of his 
actions is [mre, but be must settle, that with his own heart; it 
is beyond our ken. We see him do nothing more than the 
merely judicious man must do, who makes pleasure his (lod. 
Then the world of sense is adequate to account for tlie whole 
phenomenon of his virtue, and we are not compelled to look 
beyond it for a motive. 

But aup])Ose this same man is suddenly plunged into the 
greatest inisfortime. Let one spoil him of his goods, and ruin 
his fail’ name; let disease stretch him upon a couch of anguish, 
and death snatcli from him all whom he loves — let all in whom 
he confided, desert him in his need, v^eek him again in this 
rendition, and deimiml of the unhappy man the exercise of the 
'^amc virtues in which the happy man had b* m once so prompt, 
if we find him at such a crisis cxacti/ the same, if ])overty 
has uot diminished his benevolence, ingratitude his obliging- 
ness, sorrow his eiiuuniniity, or his own adversity his sympathy 
'vith the prosperity of others — if w'e note the change of his 
circumstances in his appearance, but not In his ( onduct, in ihc 
material, but not in the form of his actions — then indeed wc 
‘U*e no longer contented wdth an e.xpiauailon from the concept 
Hon of mtture (according to w'hich it Is absolntelv necc'ssary, 
lhat the present must be referrible as an clTect to something 
past as its cause), since nothing can be more contradictory than 
lhat the same effect should remain^ if the cause has changed 
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into its opposite. We must then renounce every natnral ex- 
planation, must cease entirely to derive the conduct from the 
condition, and must transfer the former from the immutability 
of physical laws to a motive entirely different, which, it is true, 
the reason can attain with its ideas, bjit the intellect with its 
conceptions cannot embrace. This discovery of the absolutely 
moral ability, which depends upon no natural condition, gives 
to the feeling of wofulness with which we are seized at the 
sight of such a man, that utterly inexpressible charm, which 
no pleasure of the senses, however ennobled they may be, can 
dispute with the Sublime. 

Then the Sublime constructs for us a passage from the sen- 
suous world, in which the Beautiful would fain hold us always 
captive. Not gradually (for there is no transition from de- 
pendence to freedom), but suddenly and by a convulsive move- 
ment, it tears the self-dependent spu*it from the meshes which 
a refined sensuousness had thrown around it, and which bind 
the stronger, the more transparently they are spun. If it has 
triumphed ever so much over a man by the imperceptible in- 
fluence of an effeminate taste; if it has succeeded, arrayed in 
the seductive disguise of spiritual Beauty, in forcing itself into 
the very penetralia of moral legislation, and there poisoning 
sacred principles at their source — a single sublime emotion is 
often sufficient to rend asunder tJiis tissue of deceit, to restore 
at once to the fettered spirit its whole elasticity, to impart 
a revelation of its true destiny, and to force upon it, at least 
for a moment, a feeling of its dignity. Beauty under the 
shape of the goddesss Calypso, has fascinated the brave son 
of Ulysses, and by the might of her attractious, has held him 
a long time captive in her island. He long imagines that he 
adores an immortal divinity, while he lies only in the arms of 
voluptuousness ; but a sublime influence invades him suddenly 
under the shape of Mcntc f he calls to mind his better destiny, 
throws himself into the waves, and is free. 

The Sublime, like the Beautiful, is lavishly difiPused through 
all nature, and the susceptibility for both is implanted in all 
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men ; but their germ dcvelopes unequally, and must be as- 
sisted by Art. It is already a feature in the design of nature, 
that at first we eagerly hasten after tlio Beautifiii, while wc 
still shun the sublime; for ileauty is the nurse of our iutancy, 
and should conduct us from our rude state of nature to rcline- 
nnmt. Ihit although she is our first love, and our susceptibility 
for her lirst unfolds itself, nature has still provided that it 
should ri]>en slowly, and await the format ion of the intellect 
and heart. If taste* attained its full maturity, before truth 
and morality had b(*.eii planted in our liearts, in a way better 
than taste could gi^e, the sensuous w'orld would for even* re- 
main the limit of our endeavours. Wc should transcend it 
neither in our conceptions nor sentiments, and that would have 
no reality for us which the imagination could not represent. 
Hut fortunately it already exists in the tendency of nature, 
that although tlie taste blossoms first, it after all attains its 
maturity only subse(pient to all tin*- mental cnj)abilities. Suffi- 
cient respite is gained in this interim, to furnish the head 
copiously with conccjdions, and the breast with priceless 
]>r)iicii)los, and then specially to <lcvelop from the reason the 
;>’.i.s( e])tibility for the great and Sublime. 

So long as man avus only the slave of physical necessity, 
and had not yet found an outlet from the narrow circle of exi- 
gency, iior divined the lofty uuijdic fieedou in his breast, ia- 
i'oiuprchensible nature could only remind him of his limited 
imagination, and (kstrucUve nature ot bis physical Aveakness. 
He must then despomlingly slight die former, and turn from 
the other AAith abhorrence. But free eoTitemplation lias hardly 
given him a lb(»l-liold against the blind oiicroachmciit of na- 
tural powers, and he has hardly diseoA^red, amid this tioe of 
tlie apparent, something IVrmanent in his oavii being, aa'Iicu 
the savage masses of nature around him begin to speak far 
difierent language to bis heart, and oxteinal, relativ gi’catncss is 
the mirror, Avbcrc be sees reflected bis in! ^rnal, absolute great- 
ness. Calmly, and Avith a pleasing fear, he hoav approaches these 
bugbears of his imagination, and ])ur])oseJy summons the whole 
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strength of thjs faculty, to set forth the sensuo-infinite, in 
order that, even if it succumbs in the attempt, he may feel 
more vividly the superiority of his ideas over the highest that 
sensuousness can aftbrd. The aspect of boundless distance and 
immeasurable height, the wide ocean at his feet, aud the 
greater ocean above him, rescue his spirit from the narrow 
sphere of the actual and the oppressive confinement of physi- 
cal life. He is presented with a larger unit of measure by the 
simple majesty of nature, and, surrounded by her noble shapes, 
his mind no longer brooks the mean and narrow. AVho knows 
how many luminous thoughts or heroic resolves, which no 
saloon or student’s cell would have given to tlie world, liave 
not sprung from this valorous conflict of tljc; mind w itli the 
great spirit of nature, in a single walk? AVho knows Avhether 
it is not to be ascribed in part to a rarer intereourse with this 
great genius, that the character of the dw(‘]ler in cities apj)]ies 
itself so readily to trifles — is stunted and withered — if tiio 
sense of tlie nomad remains open aud free as the firmament 
beneath which he pitclies his tent? 

r>uL not only that which is unattainable for th(‘ irnaginaticMi, 
the Sublime of (quantity, but also that which is incomprehen- 
sible for the intellect, disorder, can serve to set forth tlie 
superscmsiions, and give an im])ulse to the mind, as soon as it 
acquires the property of greatness, and announces itself as a 
work of nature (for otherwise it is contemptible). Who does 
not rather linger amid the spirited disorder of a natural linid- 
scape, than in the insipid regularity of a French gardcui? 
Who does not rather admire the wonderful contest Ix'twccn 
fertility and desolation on the plains of Sicily, and more wil- 
lingly f(‘ast his eyes with the wild cataracts and clond-])cMk's 
of Scotland, than wmndcr at the meagre trinmpli of patience 
over a froward clement in starched and formal Holland? No 
one will deny, that the jrfiysical man is better provided for in 
the meadows of Batavia, than beneath the treacherous crater 
of Vesuvius, and that a comprehensive and methodical intellect 
finds its account in a regular kitchen garden, far more than in 
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Si wildj nditurul l9;ndscRpc. 6ut ms/ii lisis wjiiit boyoiid his 
life and welfare, and a betto destiny than to comprehend the 
phenomena that surround him. 

That which makes the wild singularity of the physical crea- 
tion so attractive to the susceptible traveller, opens for an en- 
thusiastic mind, even in the dagerous anarchy of the moral 
world, the source of a pleasure entirely unique. He, forsooth, 
who illuminates the great economy of nature with the meagre 
torch of intellect^ and for ever plots only to harmonize lun* bold 
disorder, can never be satisfied in a world, where insane chance 
seems to govern rather than a wise i)1an, and merit and fortune 
stand in opposition to (“ach other, in by far the majority of 
cases. He will have everything in the great world-system 
regulated as in a good hotel, and if he misses, as it cannot 
otherwise be, this want of contbrmity, nothing remains for him 
but to cx\)ect, from a future existence and another nature, that 
satisfaction which is owed to him by the ]U'csent and past. 
If, on the contrary, he readily resigns the wish to bring this 
Jaw]( ss chaos of phenomena under a unity of cognition, his 
lo-^s on one side is anq»ly restored on the other. Thus nniver- 
- ,jI deficiency of a designed connexion among this throng of 
l)lionomena, whereby they exceed, and become useless to, tlie 
intellect, which must udJicre to this connective form, is tJie very 
thing that makes them a syiiibol, so much tJio moi*e striking 
tor the pure reason, which finds its own iinlepcndciice or iiatur il 
conditions represented in this wild l-‘^.en(-e of nature, b'or if 
wo destroy all connexion in a scries of things, we have the 
conce.})tion of iudepciidence, wlilch coincides surprisingly with 
the pure rational conception of freedom. Tlieii under this idea 
of freedom, wdiich the reason obtains out of itself, it embraces 
hi oik; unity of thought, what the intellect can unite in no unity 
of cognition — subjects, by this idea, the infmit(‘ ])\dy of plie 
noiuena, and maiiitains then at the same tiims its 'pow'cr over 
the understanding, as a sensuously condbioued tae-ulty. If w'C 
BOW recollect how a rational being must esteem the coii 3cious- 
Bess of no iudcpcudence of the law of nature, >vc can coniprc- 

7, 2 
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hcnd how it happens, that men of elevated dispositions can re- 
gard themselves iiideiimitied by this idea of freedom imparted 
to them,' for all the disappointments of cognition. Freedom in 
all their moral contradictions and physical evils, is a spectacle 
for noble minds, infinitely more interesting than welfare and 
regularity without freedom, where the sheep patiently fullov/ 
the shepherd, and the self-ruling will is d(‘graded into the sub- 
servient fragment of a machine. The latter makes man only 
an animated product and prosperous citizen of natun;; fnaalom 
makes him a citizen and co-ruler of a higlier system, where ii 
is infinitely mon; noble to occupy the lowest place, than tn 
lead the s(‘ries in the idiysical jilan. 

Considiu’ed from this i)oint of view, and onhf from thi'J, iirii- 
vcrsal history is a sublinn*. spectacle to me. The world, :is an 
historical object, is in fact only tbe contiiet of the ])ow(m*'^ 
nature among theinselv(‘S and with maids 1‘reedom, and iiis!( ! \ 
acquaints us with the results of this conti'st. So far a^ hi'<h rv 
lias hitlnn’to attained, it has far gn^ater (IcimIs to relati (<1‘ na- 
ture includes every human emotion) than of tlu' abstract 

!•{•;’ •. )ii; e.iid the latter has been able to le^sert its power oti\' 
bv is(»]ar(“d excejjtions to nature’s law, in a (‘alo, Aristides, 
PhofMon, and men of like stamp. Jf w(5 only ajtproach histor;, 
>\ith a gnait expectation of light ami knowledge*, liotv signally 
an*, we deceived! Every well-meant, efibrt of philosoi)hy, to 
harmonize that which the moral world r/cn?o////.s’, with tliat wlm b 
the actual ((Jfnrds, is thlsificd by the testimony of exiierieiici*: 
and nature equals the courtesy wnth which she directs or seeni'3 
to direct herself, in her or>j(fnk realm, according to the regu- 
lative priueiphis of criticism, by the lawlessness with which, in 
the realm of freedom, she casts oflT the restraint that the spi'cn- 
lativo spirit would fain impose upon h(*r. 

How entirely diflerent, if we desist from exjMninfj iiev and 
receive her incomprehcnsl^lity as the stand-point for criticisni. 
'J'Ik; very circumstance that nature, cousidi*>recl in the iiiiiss, 
dei-ides all the rules that our understanding prescribes to her-— 
that, in her free, capricious gate, she tramples in the dust with 
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like indifference the creations of wisdom and of chance that 

she hurries along to one ruin, the important as well us the insig- 
nificant, the noble as well as the common — that, here, she 
sustains an ant-hill, there, embraces and crushes in her giant 
arms, man, her lordliest creation — that, in a wanton hour, she 
often dissipates her most hai'dly-won acquisitions, and ol’ten 
expends centuries upon a work of folly — in a word — this de- 
fection of nature, as a totality, from the cognitive rules to 
which she is subject in her single modes, cviuc(;s the absolute 
impossibility of ex])laining nature herself bj the laws of naiurc, 
and of applying to her realm, the laws that are valid mVim it; 
the mind, then, is irresistibly impelled from the actual into tlie 
ideal world, from the conditional into the absolute. 

A terrific and destructive nature controls ns much further 
than one that wojirs a seusuo-infniitc aspect, that is, so long 
as tve remain only her free observers. Indied, the sensuous 
man and the sensiiousness in the rational man, fear nothing so 
much as to fall out with this force, wdiosc sw'ay extends over 
weltai e and existence. 

'i'lie highest ideal to which we aspire is, to preserve a good 
Uiidc'rstanding with the physical world, as tlui guardian of our 
prosperity, without being thereby coinj)cIled to break witli the 
moral w'orld, which dctermiiu',s our dignity. But, as all our 
knowledge teaches, it is ever impossible to serve both masters; 
aud even if duly (a case almost impossible') should never clash 
with exigency, still natural necessity enters into no compact 
with man, aud neither his }X)wer nor his dexterity can secure 
him against the tricks of fortune. Well for him, then, if he 
has learned to endure what he cannot alter, and to resign with 
dignity what he cannot preserve! Cases may occur, whe‘n fate 
storms all the outworks on which ho relied for security, and 
when nothing remains for him but to take refuge in the invii" ' 
lability of spiritual freedom; when there, are no other means 
to pacify the native impulse, than to vnll so — and no other 
method of withstanding the force of nature, than b) antici- 
pating it, and by a free surrender of all sensuous interests, 
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(lying by his own moral force before he falls a victim to physi- 
cal force. 

lie is %trongtheiiccl for this purpose by sublime emotions, 
ami a more frequent communion with destructive nature, as 
well there, where she only shows to him from afar her i-iiinoiis 
might, as where she actually disjdays it against his fellow- 
man. Pathos is an artistic misfortune, which, like genuine 
misfortune, places us in immediate, contact with the spiritual 
law that reigns in onv breast. l>ut genuine misfortune docs 
not always choose well its man and its time; it often surprises 
us (h'feiiceless, and, what is still w'orse, it often rnahcfi us de- 
fenceless. On the contrary, the artistic misfortune ol‘ Pathos 
finds us completely armed, and since it is only feigmul, the 
self-dependent principle Avithin us Avins space to maintain its 
absolute indepeiidcnce. IS'oav the oftener that the spirit riaiCAA's 
this act of spontaneity, the more facility Avill it acquire, and a 
greater advantage over tlic sensuous impulse, so that finally, 
even if a feigned and artistic misfortune becomes a serious one, 
it is prepared to treat it as artistic, and to dissolve genuine 
sorroAV in a sublime emotion — which is the highest etlbrt of 
human nature. Then we may say that Pathos is an innocn- 
lation of inexorable fate, whereby it is robbed of its malignity, 
and its attack is shifted to the stronger side of man. 

AAvay then Avith the mistaken ibrbcm’ance and the Avcakly 
pampered taste, which casts a veil over the grave countenance 
of necessity, and in order to find favour with tlui senses, 
counterfeits a harmony between wcM-being and wcll-^/6»///^^, of 
which no traces arc manifest in the actual Avorld. Let the 
evil relation confront us face to face. There is salvation for 
us, not in an ignorance of the perils Avhich beleaguer us — for 
this cannot ahvays be maintained — but in an acffiiaintance 
with them. We are aided in forming this acquaintance by 
the fearfully magnificent spectacle of all -destroying, rc-pro- 
ducing, and again destroying mutation — of ruin, nowsloAvIy 
undermining, now suddenly invading — by the pathetic pictures 
of humanity yielding in the struggle witlji destiny, of the in- 
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cessant flight of prosperity, of betrayed security, of triumphant 
injustice and of prostrate innocence, which history furnishes 
abundantly, and which tragic art brings witli iniitaTivc skill 
before our eyes. For where is the man with a moral disposi- 
tion not utterly neglected, who can linger amid such scenes as 
the stubborn yet fruitless struggle of Mithridates, the downfall 
of Syracuse and Carthage, without doing shuddering homage* 
to the stern law of necessity, Avithoiit instantly curbing his 
desires, and, invaded by this eternal falsity of all the vSeusuoiis, 
grasping at the permanent within his breast ? Tlum the capa- 
city for perceiving the Sublime is one of the nobJ(‘st tendencies 
of human nature, which as well merits our for its 

origin from the self-acting faculty of tJmujht and as it 
deserves the fullest dcvelo])ment, on account of its influence 
upon the moral man. Ileauty only recommends itself to vian, 
the Sublime to the pure Sat/rcov within liim ; aiul since after 
all we arc d(?stincd to govern ourselves in every sensuous limi- 
tation according to the code of pure spirit, tin*. Sublime must 
be added to the Beautiful, in order to cumphde the totality of 
cesthctic culture^ and to extend the susceptibility of the Luman 
heart to the whole eirciimfcrcncc of our destiny — consequently 
beyond the world of sense. 

Without Beauty there would be lasting strife between oui' 
natural and our purely rational destiny. should neglect 

our h'lWKUiif^ ill the einh'avour to satisfy our ^iplrltmd'itif^ and, 
every moment prepared for a disruption from tlu* world of 
sense, should constantly remain aliens in the s])h(*re of action 
once for all assigned to us. Beauty without Sublimity would 
lead us to forget our dignity. AVe should mar the vigour of 
character in the eiicrvaiion of an nniiito.vrn[>ted enjoyment, and 
should lose sight of our nualtcrablc destiny and our true, father- 
land, while indissolubly bound to this contingent form ofhelmj. 
Only if Sublimity is wedded to Beauty, and our susceptibility 
for both is equally devefloped, arc we finished citizens of nature, 
without consequently being her slaves, and without forfeiting 
our citizenship in the world of intelligence. 
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It is true, nature already exhibits for herself alone a crowd 
of objects, which might exercise the susceptibility for the Su- 
blime and Beautiful : but man here, as in other cases, is better 
served at second than at first hand, and prefers to receive a 
subject selected and prepared by art, rather than to draw 
scantily and painfully from the impure sources of nature. The 
imitative plastic impulse, which can permit no impressmt^ 
without immediately striving aftev a lively expression^ and 
which secs in every great or beautiful form of nature a chal- 
lenge to wrestle with her, has the great advantage over the. 
latter, of being p('rmitt(?d to treat as the chief design and a 
proper whole, that which nature — if she does not (juite aim- 
lessly reject — yet only undertakes by the way, during the 
prosecution of a more contiguous design. If nature suffers 
violence in her fair organic creations, cither by the imperfect 
individuality of substance or by the operation of heterogeneous 
powers, or if she exercises violence in her grc'at and pathetic 
scenes, and ads as a force u])oii man, although she can be- 
come ajsthetic only when an object of free contemplation, yet 
her imitator, creative art, is completely free, because she 
abstracts all contingent limitations from her object, and leaves 
the mind of the beholder free, because she imitates only the 
show and not the realitp. But as the whole enchantment of 
the Sublime and Beautiful consists only in tlui sliow and not 
in the contc^nts, art has every advantage o^'er nature, without 
sharing her fetters.* 


* (Tr.) — J ean Paul, in his V^orschuJc der JEsfhetiky seems to dis- 
sent from Schiller as to the question, in what does SubKmity con- 
sist? Though Jean Paul has uxmn tliis subject, as upon every 
other, no severely defined system, and sometimes imagines instead 
of determines, yet his remarks are notable, and also appropriate 
here. After stating that Kant, and after him, Scliiller, make the 
Sublime to consist in an Iniuiite, which sense and imagination fail 
to give and comprehend, but which the Ileason creates and retains — 
he says : “ But the Sublime, for example, a §ea, a high mountain, 
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Cftiinot be beyond the limits of the senses, because they embrace 
that hi ii'hich the Sublime lirst dwells (conceptions of Time and 
Space) : the same is true of the imagination which previously 
constructs, in its infinite urastes and a;ther -heights, the inliiiito 
Space for the Sublime pyramids. Further, it is true that thi? 
Sublime is always joined with a sensuous symbol (in or out of us), 
but this often lays no claim at all to the powers of fancy and of 
sense. So, for example, in that oriental poem where the prophet 
awaits a token that tin* IJivinity is passing by, who was not in 
the lire, nor in the thunder, nor in the whiiiwind, but who comes 
at last in a soft, low voice, the tranquil symbol is evidently more* 
sublime than one wliich is majestic. So lesthctic sublimity of 
action staiuls in an inverse relation to the importance of the sen- 
siums symbol — and only the smallest is sublimest ; in this case 
JupitcT’s eye-brows move more sublimely than liis arm or than 
himself. 

“ Further, Kant divides the Sublime into mathematical and 
dynamical, or as Schiller expresses it, into that wliieh exceeds 
our comprehonsivo ability, and tliat which thrc'uteiis our life, 
llrietly, it might be called the (liuuitit alive and tlie < Qualitative, or 
the external and the internal, lint the eye can never make iji- 
tuitiou of any other than a quantitative sublimity ; no intuition, 
but only a conclusion from experience, can give to an abyss, a 
stormy sea, a sliding elilf, dynamical suldiinity. Ilow then is 
intuition made of such ? Ily the which is the direct ambas- 
sador of power and of horror --as in the thunder of clouds, (d' 
the ocean, of cataracts, the roaring of lions, &c. A man without 
any empirical knowledge will tremble at audible greatness ; but 
every example of visible greatness wo\dd only rah c and expand him. 

“ If I define the Sublime as related infinity ^ there is a llvcdbld, or 
also a threefold division to be made ; that related to the c>ye (the 
mathematical or optical Sublime)- to the car (the dynamical or 
audible) then the imagination ’uust refer the infinity again to its 
own quantitative and qualitative sensuousness, as boundlessness,* 
and as divinity — and then there is still the third or litlh Sublimity, 
which manifests itself exactly in. an inverse ri .ition to the extein; . 
or internal sensuous symbol - namely, the moral or active Sublime. 

‘‘Now how does the Inllaite bc-ome related precisely to a. 


* Eternity is n inathematieai or optical Sublimity for the nnai’ination ; o» thnl^ 
—Time is the iutiiiite line, Eternity tlie infinite surface, Dignity tic; dynamical 
fulness. 
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sensuous object, if the latter, as I have shown, is less than the 
capacity of sense and imagination ? The enormous leap from the 
sensuous as symbol into the sui^ersensuous as the symbolised- — 
which Pathognomy and Physiognomy must make every moment 
— Ls made possible only by nature, and by no mediate idea ; for 
example, between the mimic expression uf hatred, and hatred 
itself — nay, between word and idea, there is no equation. But 
the conditions must be found, under which one sensuous object is 
preferable to another as a spiritual symbol, 'fhe car reejuires both 
extension and intension : the tone of tTiundcr must be prolonged 
as well as loud. As we can make intuition of no power but our 
own, and as voice is, so to sjicak, the parole of life, it is evident 
why the ear designates the Sublime of power. And a rapid com- 
parison of our own tones with foreign ones is not thereby to be 
entirely excluded. Even silence may be Sublime ; as that of a 
bird of prey floating silently — the calm before a tempest — and 
that between the lightning and the thmider. 

“ Many cases present themselves for investigation : for example, 
those in which the different kinds of the Sublime are combined - 
as the waterfull, which is both mathematically and dynamically 
great — so also a tempestuous sea. Another point is, what rela- 
tion docs this related infinity of Nature boar to the infinity of Art 
— since the imagination refers to the reason in both ? Then there 
are many objections to the Kantian principle of ‘ xiain at every 
Sublimity especially this, that according to Kant, the greatest 
Sublime, that is, (lod, must gi' 3 the greatest pain ; and so to the 
other Kantian proposition, that after the Sublime everything is 
little, it may he objected, that there are degrees even of Sublimity, 
not as infiniie, but as related ; for example, a clear starlight over 
a sleeping sea does not so mightily elevate the soul, as a storm- 
heaven with its storm-sea, — and God is more Sublime than a 
mountain." 

For a further exposition of Schiller’s theory of the Sublime, see 
the second part of the Essay upon Various ^Esthetic Subjects — 
entitled, .Esthetic Estimation of Size." 
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THE COMMON AND LOW. 


Eveuytjiing is Column 'which does not inhlross the spirit, and 
wiiich excites only a sensuous interest. It is friu', tlierc are 
a tliousaiul things which are previously ('(aiiimai in the matt(‘r 
or content : hut since the connnon in matter can be ennobled 
by the treatment it receives, we speak in Art only of the com- 
mon in b)rm. An ordinary man -will disgrace the nobl(‘st 
material by an ordinary treatment ; on tin* (aaitrary, a great 
head and a refined s])irit knows liow to mniobje the common 
itscit; because Ik*, connects it with something sjuritual, and 
exposes its most favourable side. Thus an historian of the 
common stain j), will inform ns as solicitously of his lu'ro’s most 
iiisignilicant affairs as of his noblest deeds, and dwell as long 
upon his pedigree, dress, and domestic economy, ns u])on his 
schemes and undertakings. He will so r(‘late his gn'atest 
deeds, that no man will take them for what they are. On the 
other hand, an liistoriau of genius and enlarged eapaeity will 
infuse even into the private Idc and the iiidilferent actions of 
his hero an interest and capacity which makes them inUahle. 
In creative art the Fli*misli painters have an ordinary taste ; 
the Italians, but still more, tlie Greeks.; a great and nobh* taste. 
The latter continually sought thehleal, rejcetc<l every common 
trait, and selected too no common material. 

A jiortrait painter can treat his snbj(*ct in a style both 
Common and Creat ; Common, if he s»*ts forth the contingcnl 
as ciu-efiilly as the necessary, if he ncgh‘cts the great, and solici- 
tously bring out the little ; Great, if he knows how to discov<‘r 
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tlio 'iao8t interesting traits, separating the accidental from the 
necessary, bringing out the great and only indicating the little. 
But nothing is Grcaty except the expression of soul in actions, 
features and positions. 

A poet treats his subject in a common way, if lie brings out 
unimportant actions and passes hastily over the important. 
He tri'ats it in a great way, if he unites it with the Groat. 
Homer kiuiw how to give a spirited trcatiiKUit to the shield of 
Achilles, although the material fabrication 'of a shield is some- 
thing very common. 

The Low stands yet one degree Ixdow the common, and is 
distinguished from it by the fact, that it indicates not only 
something negative, not only a want of the s})! ritual and noble, 
but something positive. — namely, rudeness of feeling, bad man- 
ners find degTaded sentiments. 'Fhe romnioii only siirings 
from an absent superiority wliich is desirable, the Low from 
the delicieiicy of a quality, which may be required of both. 
For example, revenge, wherever it is to be found, and how- 
ever It may be displayed, is in itself something common, sin(i(‘- 
it manifests a >\'ant of magnanimity. 

But we make a particular distinction of a iow revenge, if 
tl 5 man who (jxerciscs it, uses disgraceful means to satisfy it. 
I'in*- low always indicates something coarse and clownish, but 
even a man of birth and better manners may think and aid in 
a common way, if he possesses moderate gifts. A man acts in 
a conunon way who only thinks of his own inten\st, and so 
tar he is the opposite of the ?/o/Vcman, who can forget himself 
in oi'der to create enjoyment for another. But the former 
would act in a low way, if he prosecuted his interest at the ex- 
pense of his honour, without ever respecting the laws of pro- 
priety. The common, then, is opposed to the noble; the low, 
at the same time to the noble and the proper. To yield to 
every passion unresistingly, to satisfy every impulse, without 
even acknowledging the restraint of decorum, much less of 
morality, is low, and betrays an abject soul. 

In works of art also, the ^'w may he dpparent, not only by 
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selecting low objects, which a sense of fitness and propriety 
forbids, but also by treating them hi a low wag. We so treat 
an object, either if wo i-cuder that side conspicuous which pro- 
priety demands should be concealed, or if we give it an expres- 
sion which suggests low, accessory n^jn-eseiitations. Low inci- 
dents occur in the life of the greatest man, but only a lo>v taste 
would select and })ortray them. 

We find scriptural paintings, where the apostle, the Virgin 
and Christ himself have an expression, as if they had been se- 
lected from the commonest rabble. vVll such productions evince 
a low taste, which justifies us in inferring a riidci and vulgar 
mind in the artist himself. 

"fhere imi case.s, it is triu‘, where even in art the low may be 
allowed; there, namely, where its object irs to excite laughter. 
Even a man of refinement may sometimes divert himself with 
the rude but true expressions of nature, and woth the contrast 
between the inanm'rsof the polite and vulgar, without betraying 
a depraved taste. The intoxication of a man of rank, wdiercvcr 
It occurred, would excite disgust; but w^e laugh at drunken 
postilions, sailors, and barrow-men.* Jests, which wouhl l>e 
insupportable in an (*ducated m.an, divert us in the mouth of 
the rabble. Many scenes of Aristophanes are of this kind, 
which however sonictiuics transgress these limits, and become 
utterly despicable. For this reason we arc amnscal Avith Paro- 
dies, in w hich sentiments, expressions and exploits of the, com- 
mon people are palmed off ni)on peo])le of (piality, and treated 
by the poet Avith all possible propriety and dignity. As soon 
, as the poet only aims at creating a laughing-stock, and only 
Avislics to divert us, avc may oa erlook all that is 1oa\', but ht 
must not excite aversion or disgust. 

lie excites aATrsion, if he introduces the Ioav where wo can- 
not possibly tolerate it — in men, namely, iron; Avliom avc are 
justified in expecting better manners. If be treats his subject 
not in accordance with this, he offends cither the truth, ‘^ince 
Ave should ])ref(;r to esteem him a deceiver, than believe that 
men of culture could really act in so Ioav a Avay ; ot his men 
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offend our moral feeling, and what is still worse, excite our 
indignation. It is quite another thing in Farce, as there is an 
implied agreement between the author and the audience, so 
that no one has atiy expectation of truth. In a Farce we ab- 
solve the author from all fidelity in delineation, and he gets, as 
it were, a privih^ge to deceive us. For the Comic is founded 
upon its very contrast with truth; but it could not possibly 
exist at the same time as trutli and as contrast. 

lint there arc a few cases even in the serious and tragic, 
where the low maybe introduced. Yet then it must 2)ass over 
into the fearful, and the momentary offence of taste must be 
counteracted by a powerful cmjdoyment of emotion, and become, 
as it were, swallowed up by a deeply tragical effect. Theft, 
for example, is something absolutely loiv, and whatever apo- 
logy for the thief our heart may suggest, however much he* 
may have been inq)(dled by the force of circumstances, still 
an indelible mark is stamped iq)on him, and aisthetically con- 
sidered, he always remains a low object. Here taste pardons 
still less than morality, and its tribunal is more severe, since an 
jcsthetic object is answ^erablc also for all the accessory ideas 
whicli it suggests to us; as or. the other hand, everything con- 
tingent is abstracted by a moral criticism. Therefore a man 
who steals, Avill be a most despicable object for any poetical 
representation with a serious content, lint if the man is a 
murderer at the same ihm. In*, is to be sure, still more despi- 
cable morally, but he is a degree more tolerable tcsthetically. 
He who debases himself by a deed of infamy (I only speak 
now of things ossthetically considered) may be somewhat re-ele- 
vated and re-established hi our aesthetic regard, by a cri/ne. 
This divergence of the moral from the cTsthetic judgment is 
remarkable, and merits attention. We might adduce many 
causes for it. .In the first place, I have already said, that 
since the sesthetic judgment depends upon the fancy, all ac- 
cessory representations also, which are excited by an object, 
and stand in natural connexion with it, influence this judg- 
lacnt. If now these accesso'/ repi-csentations are of a low 
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kind, they inevitably degrade the principal object whence they 
result; 

Secondly, in an aesthetic criticism we regard jiawcvy in a 
moral criticism, conformiiij io law. AVant of ])Ower is some- 
thing contemptible, and equally so is every action, which leaves 
us to infer it. Every base and cowardly deed is repugnant to 
us by the ^vunt of ])owcr which it betrays; and inversedy a 
diabolical act may please us cvathcticallfi^ as soon as it only 
evinces power. But a theft shows a base and cowardly dis- 
))osition — a murder has at least the show of power; and that 
degree of interest Avhieh, a‘sthetic:dly, we take in the act, cor- 
responds to the degree of j)Ower develoi)ed by it. 

Thirdly, a heinous and terrible crime diverts our attention 
from its quality, and directs it to its fearful result. The 
stronger imnital emotion sn[)presscs then the weaker. We do 
not look back into the soul ol* the criminal, but forward to his 
fate, and to the effects of his act. As soon as w'c begin fo 
bmihle, all delicacy of taste is huslied. The main impression 
entir(*ly occupies our soul, aud abolishes the accessory id(ias, to 
which the low particularly belongs. Hence the theft of young 
lluhbcrg, ill the Crmie of AmOition, is not repulsive upon the 
stage, but truly tragical. The author has managed the circum- 
stances so dexterously, that we are hurried along wdthout a 
breathing s))acc. The fi*,arful misery of his family, and particu- 
laidy the sorrow of his father, are objects which driiw our wdude 
attention from the criminal to the results of his d(‘ed. A\"{* are 
fai- too much alfected, to admit the ropreseutatioii of the infamy' 
» with which the theft is branded. In short — the low is con- 
cealed by thv. fearful. It is eiirious, that tils theft of young 
Ruliberg, actually perpetrated, is not so repulsive, as the mere 
groundless suspicion of a theft in another play, where a young 
officer is uiidescrvcdly accused of having stolen a silver spimn, 
which is afterwards fonud. Here then the low is only ima- 
gined, a mere suspicion, and yet it does an iiTCtricvablc injury, 
in oiu* aesthetic representation, to the innocent luro of ilie piece. 
The reason is, because the supposition that a man could act in 

2 A 3 
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a low way, evinces no very stable opinion of his morals, £W 
convcnlioiial laws ic(iuirc that one should be considered an 
honest man so long as he docs not mamfeat the contrary. If 
then we couple anything contemptible with him, it seems as if 
he had some time or other given a pretext for the ])ossibility 
of such suspicion ; although what is low in an unmerited sus- 
picion, pertains p]*o])(irly to the accuser. In the \)h\y alluded 
to, the injury done to the hero is increased, siiicci he is an 
oliic(u-, and in love with a lady of rank and culture. With 
both these ju'cdicates, the predicate of theft makes a woful 
conti-ast, and it is imj)ossil)lc, if he is witli his fair lady, not to 
recollect for a moment that he might have the silver spoon in 
his jjocket. The gri^atest misfortune is that he never guesses 
the suspicion resting upon him; for were this tlui case, he woultl, 
as an ollicm-, demand a bloody satisfaction. Then tlu*. results 
would ])ass over into the fearful, and the low would disap- 
p(^ar. 

Still we must accurately distinguish the low in disposition from 
the low in action. The first is beneath a}sth(‘tic dignity, the 
last may often veiy well agn‘e wdth it. Slaccrt/ is low, but 
a slavish disposition in freedoi.iis contemptible; on the contrary, 
a slavish occu])ation witliout such a disposition is not so; rather 
may lowness of condition, united wdth grandeur of dis])Osition, 
pass into Sublimity. The master of Kjuctetus, wdu) chastised 
liim, act<al in a low^ way, and the beaten slave evincA‘d an ele- 
vated soul. Tru(? greatness beams from a low ly lot all the 
more nobly, and the artist need not fi*ar to r(*i)resent his hero 
with a mean outside, if In*, is only assured, that the expression 
of internal worth is at his bidding. 

But that which may be permitted to the poet, is not always 
allowable to the })aintcr. The former brings’ his object only 
before the fancy; the latter, on the other hand, immediately 
before the senses. Thus tlic impression of a painting is not 
only more lively than that of a x>t>cm, hut the i)aintcr also 
cannot make the internal so apparent by his natural signs, as 
ihc poet can by hie arbitrary Jgus, and yet the internal alone 
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can reconcile us with its external develo]nnent. If lloiner 
represents his Ulysses in beggar’s rags, it depends upon us 
how fai* we carry out this image, and how long we dwell u|)on 
it; but in no case has it sufficient liveliness of colouring, to 
become unpleasant or disgusting to us. Ibit if the painter or 
even the di’amalist should imitate faithfully 1 lomer’s Ulysses, we 
should turn IVom it with repugnance. In this casi', we do not 
have th(i force of the impression in oiu- own ])ower; w(‘ muH 
see what the. painter shows us, and we cannot so (‘asily igiion*. 
the disagr(‘eabl(‘ acjcessory ideas, which ar(‘ thus brought to oiii* 
nunembrance. 
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VARIOUS JiSTllETlC SUBJECTS. 


All (pijilities of which make tiieoi .‘esthetic, are couipre 

heiidoil uTider four classes, whicli, accoriling to their ohjrrfirr 
(litfereiice, as well as accoriliiifc to tladr dillerimt snhj(ctirc re- 
lation, products for oiir })assivily or activity, n s;itisl:ietioii 
diffeivnt iio( only in ftht'mjtfu but also in r<tltie. and are also 
iine(pially adapted for tlie ]Jurpose of th(‘ line arts, 'fhtese 
(•lasses are, the, A‘»;r(^eabh‘, the (Jood, t!u‘ Sublime, and the 
Beautiful. t>f tlics(r the, siihUiiu' and be.autifnl alone are prvf/cr 
for art. Tlu', agreeable i.s not icnrllaj of it, and the good is at 
least not its desufn ; ibr the cksign o(‘ art is to jdease, and tin* 
good, whether theoretical or yu’actical, can and need not bt‘ 
subservient to sensiionsness. 

'riic agreeable satisfies only tlu5 and is to bo distin- 

guished from the good, wliieh pleases the i)ure reason. It 
pleases by its content, for the sense, can only bo alfected by 
matter, and all that is t«»rm can only jdease tiie reas(.|^. 

It is Inns the hcavtiftil j)lea es thi’ongh tlu? medium of the 
senses, in which it differs fnnn the good, but it pleases the 
reason by its form, in which it diffoi ' fivan the ngre( able. 
'file good, we may say, pleases by a pure form that is urcord- 
in4j to reason, the bc.aiitiful by a form tluit is siniUnr to reason, 
th(i agreeable by no form at all. The good is tlioinjht, ihi^ 
beautiful rerjarded, the agreeable only jW, The first pl(*a ^es 
in idea, the second in contemplation, the third in material per- 
ception. 

We are particularly struck by the ditfcrciice between the 
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j^ood and tlio agreeable. The good enlarges oiir cognition, since 
it creates and siipiioses a conception of its object; the ground 
of our satisfaction lies in the object, although the satisfaction 
is itself a condition, in which we find ourselves. On the. con- 
trary, the agreeable produces no cognition of‘ its object, and is 
founded upon none. Jt is only agreeable because it is per- 
ceived, and its conception entirely vanishes, as soon as we lose 
by reflection the suscejaibility of the senses, or only divert it 
to another object. A warm breeze is agreeable to a man, who 
feels the cold; but the same man Avill seek a cooling shade in 
the heat of* summer. But wc allow that he has rightly judged 
in both eases, ''riie ohjedire is comjdetely independent of vs, 
and what t(wday appears to us true, proi^or, and rational, will 
(su]>[)Osing that we have judged rightly to-day) apjiear the same 
after twenty years. Our judgment coiicerning the agreeable 
varies, according as our position alters with reference to its 
object. It is then, no property of the object, but first results 
from the relation of an object to our senses — for its necessary 
condition is the nature of our sense. 

The good, on the contrary, is already good before it is re- 
prosentod and perceived. 1 he properly by wliieli it pleases, 
exists completely for itsidf^ without any necessity for our sub- 
ject, altlioiigh our satislaction at it rests upon a sii.sc(jptil)ility 
of our being, 'flu*, agreeable, we, may say, only, because 
it is pprcrivatl; tlie good, on the contrary, is permced^ because 
it is. ^ 

We ar(‘ less struck by the difference between the beautiful 
and the agreeable, however gr(‘at it may be. The tbrmer re- 
i-emblcs the agreeable in this, that it must always be presented 
to the senses, that it pleases only enipiricall}^ It further re- 
sembles it ill neither creating nor supposing any cognition 
d^a^^^l from its object. But again, it is very distinct from the 
agreeable, since it pleases by the form of its actual nmdc, not 
by the material percejition. It is true, it pleases the rational 
Subject, only so far as that is at the same time sensuous; but 
it also only pleases the scnsi.0iis, so fiir as that is at the same 
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time rational. It not only i^loascs tlic iinlividual but the genus, 
and altlioiigli it niaiutaiiis an existeiiec only by its relation to 
sciisuo-rational nature, it is still iude])oudent of all einpirieal 
determinations of seiisuousness, and remains the same, even 
if the private eoustitiUion of the Subject has altered. Then 
the beautiful has in common with the good, that in wJiich it 
differs from the agreeable, and departs from the good, just 
vi’here it ai)])rt)aehes the agreeable. 

Under the good is to bo comprehended that, in which the 
reason recognises a contluanity to its laws, wdiether theoretical 
or practical. Jhit the same object may fully harmonize with 
the theor('tical reason, and yet be entirely r(‘pugnant to the 
practical. AA’e may dislike the pin pose of an undertaking, and 
yet admire its aptness for that puipjse. We may despise the 
(mjoymeuts which the vo]n])tuary makes the aim of life, and 
yet ])raise the strict eoiiseijuenccs of his principles and his wis- 
dom in the chnico. of means. What ])leases ns only by its 
form, is good, and it is absolutely and unconditionally good, if 
its form is at the same time its content. The good is also an 
object of pei>‘e[)tiou, but of no direct p(Tee])tion, like the 
agreeable, and of no mixed perception, like the beautiful. U 
does not stimulate desire like the former, or inclination like 
the latter. The pure representation of the good can only in- 
spire regard. 

It is obvious from tlie fixed distinction between the agree- 
able, the good and the beautiful, that an object may be ugly, 
impel feet, and even morally exceptionable, and still be agria;- 
able — still ]ileasc the senses; that an object can be revolting 
to the scnsi?, and yet be go(»d — yet please toe reason; that an 
object may be revolting in its internal (^uality, to the moral 
feeling, and still ])lease in contemplation — still be beautiful. 
The reason is, that in all these various cxhibitkms another 
faculty of the mind is interested, and in a different manner. 

But the classilication of aesthetic ]»rcdicates is nut exhausted 
with the above, for there are objects, wldch arc at the same 
time ugly, repugnant, and dreadful to the sense, dissatisfactory 

2 o 
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to the intellect, and indifferent in a moral estimation, and 
which still please — naj, please to such a high degree, that 
we readily sacrifice the gratification of sense and of reason, in 
order to procure its enjoyment. 

Nothing in nature is more enchanting than a beautiful land- 
scape in the red of evening. The rich manifoldness and mild 
outline of shapes, the infinitely varying play of light, the 
delicate veil which, cnvelo])es distant objects — all combine to 
chai'm our senses. Perhaps the soft murmur of a waterfall, 
the melody of nightingales, and pleasant music are added to 
increase our pleasure. We are dissolved in sweet perception 
of tranquillity, and while our senses are affected most agreeably 
by the harmony of colours, shapes and tones, the mind revels 
in an c<asy and spirited flow of ideas, and the heart in the 
current if its feelings. 

Suddenly a storm arises, w'hich darkens the sky and the 
whole landscape?, which surpasses and drowns all other sounds, 
and suddenly deprives us of all our ])leasures. Clouds, black 
as pitch, encircle the horizon, deafening thundcr-cla])S descend, 
flash follows flash, and our sight as well as hearing is most 
disagreeably affected. The lightning only shines to render the 
frightful night more apparent; we see it as it strikes — nay, 
w^c begin to tremble lest it may strike us also. Yet not the 
less do we believe, that we have rather gained than lost by 
the change, those persons excejHcd, whom fear deprives of all 
freedom of judgment. We arc powerfully attracted in one 
direction by this fearful spectacle, which repels our senses, 
and linger in it with feeling, which indeed we cannot pro- 
perly call 2)leasure^ but which is oft(?u far superior to pleasure. 
But now this si)cctaclc of nature is rather destnictive than rjood 
(at least we are not obliged to regard the utility of a tempest, 
in order to find pleasure in such a phenomenon), it is ugly 
rather than beautiful, for darkness, as a deprivation of all the 
appearances which light creates, can never be i)leasing ; and 
the sudden shattering of the air by the thupder, and its sudden 
illumination by the lightning, contradict a necessary condition 
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of all Beauty, -whicL admite nothing abrupt, nothing violent. 
Furtlier, this phenomenon is rather painful than agreeable to 
mere sense, since the nerves of sight and of hearing are painfully 
strained, and then just as violently relaxed, by the sudden 
alternations of darkness .and light — from the roar of the 
tliunder to silence. And notwithstonding all these causes of 
displcasui'c, a tempest is an attractive appearance for one who 
does not fear it. 

Still further. In the midst of a green and smiling plain, 
a Hide and naked hillock is prominent, which shuts out from 
tlio eye a part of the pros])ect. Every one wdll wish this excre- 
scence removed, as something which disfigures the beauty of the 
whole landscape. Now let one imagine this hillock to bccoim^ 
higher and higher, w itliout in the least altering its form in 
other res[)ects, so that the same relation is preserved betw(‘en 
its breath and height. At first our dissatisfaction at it will 
increase, since its increasing bulk only makes it more obtru- 
sive, mure troublesome. But proceed to magnify it to double 
tlie height of a tower, and our dissatisfaction at it insensibly 
disai)[)ears, and gives jdace to a feeling entirely different, 
Finally, when it has risen so high, that it is almost impossibh'- 
for the eye to embrace it in a single image, it is more es- 
teemed by us than all the beautiful plain around it, and we 
should unwillingly exchaiig(^ the impression whicli it produces, 
for another however fair. Now let one give in idea such an 
inclination to this mouuiain, tiial it appears every moment as 
if it would fall over, then our pievious feeling is mingled with 
that of terror, but the object itself will be all the more attrac- 
tive. But suppose, that wc could prop up tuis inclined moun- 
tain by another, then the terror, and with it a groat jian of onr 
pleasure, would be last. Suppose further, that we placed near 
tins mountain four or five others, each of which should be a 
fourth or fifth part lower than its neigh])Our, then the first f(^el- 
ing wdiich was inspired by its magnitude would be evidently di- 
minished ; something similar would occur, if we should divide 
file mountain itself into tenor twelve eipial fragments, or if we 
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adorned it by ingenious additions. In the first instance, our only 
process was, to inarase the mountain, exactly as it was, 
without altering its form — and by this single circumstance it 
was changed from an indifferent, even a repulsive, object, to 
one of pleasure. In our second process, we chang{‘d this great 
object at the same time into an object of terror, and thereby 
increased our pleasure at its aspect. In the last process uii- 
dertakeu, wc diminished the terrific (piality of its appearance, 
and thereby weakened the pleasure. Wc have lessoiu'd sub- 
jectivehj the representation of its greatness, jiartly by dividing 
the attention of the eye, partly by creating for it a mi'asure of 
comparison in the smaller mountains placed near b\% whereby 
it could more easily command the greatness of the largest. 
Tho.n greatness and fearfulness can in certain cases siiflicc, in 
themselves alone, as a. source of jileasure. 

There is no image in the Grecian Mythology more fearful 
and at the same time more revolting than the F nrii's or Erin- 
nyes, when they ascend from Orcus to jninish a c)‘imiiial. A 
ghastly, withered visage, haggard figures, Jieads wreathed 
with serpents instead of hair, disgust our senses as much as 
they offend «,'ur taste. But when these monsters arc rejire- 
sented as tliey haunt Orestes the iiiatricide, shaking torches 
in their hands, and hunting him rest lt*ssly from ])lacc to])lace, 
till finally, when indignant justice is aiipeased, vanishing in 
the abyss of hell, we linger amid this representation with an 
agreeable horror. But it is not only the remorse of a (ivimiiial, 
which is personified by the Furies, that can please us when 
represented, but his unlawful deeds themselves, his real actus. 
(Mytemuestra, the Medea of the Greek tragcidy, wlio murdered 
her husband — Orestes, who kill(‘d his mother, fill our mind 
with a shuddering delight. Even in common life, we discover 
that indifferent, and even revolting and horrible objects, begin 
to iiiccrest us, as soon as they approacli cither the monstrom 
or the terrible. A very comra^u and insignificant man begin.^ 
to please us, when a violent passion, which docs not in the 
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Icasf elevate him in our CvStimation, converts him into an object 
of f(iar and terror; just as a common and paltry object is a 
source of pleasure to us, as soon as we magnify it till it threa- 
tens to transgress our powers of comprehension. A disagreeable 
man becomes still more disagreeable tlirough anger, and yet 
he may have the greatest attraction for us during an outbreak 
of that passion, when it docs not run into the ridiculous but 
into the fcarruL This remark is applicable even in the case of 
ajiiraals. A bull in the plough, a horse in the cart, a dog, 
are common objects; but if we goad the bull into fight, throw 
tJie peaceful horse into a rage, or if we sec a imid dog, wo 
elevate these animals into iesthelic objects, and begin to regard 
them with a feeling Avhich partakes of satisfaction and regard. 
The universal bias of all men towards emotion, the ])ower ol 
syTn])ath(‘.tic feeling, which impels us in nature to the s])ectacle 
of sorrow, fi‘ar, and horror, which attracts ns in art so strongly, 
which charms us iu the theatre, and exorcises our last(‘. 
extensivdy in tlu*. delineations of great misfortunes — all this 
is indicative of a fourth source of pleasure^ wliich neither tlu' 
Agi'ccable, the ( Jood, nor th<‘, Bcantifid arc competent to create. 

All the examples hitherto adduced have in common somi*- 
tliiug objei'tivc in the perception they excite in ns. W'e ])er- 
ceivc in all an exhibition of something, “ wnich cither irons- 
fjresses, or threatens to «io so, our sensuous comprehension or 
our sensuous resistniice,” yet without jaishiiig this superiority 
so far as to opjwess both thox ])Owcrs, or to diminish oiij* 
exertions for cognition or for resistance. On the one hand, a 
maniibldness is bt;slow(ul upon us, to comprehend which iii •; 
unity, forces our intuitive faculty to it. limits. On the uliier, 
a power is exhibited, against Avhich our own disappears, but 
wliich we are still compelled to accommodate to the latter. It 
is either an object, 'which at the same time offers itself to. 
and ivithdraws itself from, our intuitive faculty, and rouses the 
efibrt for represensation without letting it hope lor sat isf action ; 
or it is an object, which seems to take a liosiih attitude 
against our being itself^ challenges iis, as it were, tocoutlict, and 
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excites solicitude for the result. The same operation Upon 
the perceptive faculty is also evident in all the cases adduced. 
All throw the miud into a state of restless emotion and inten- 
sity. A certain gravity, which may amount to solemnity, 
occupies our souls; and while evident traces of auxicty are 
manifest in the sensuous organs, the reflecting spirit sinks back 
into itself, and seems to rely upon an elevated consciousness 
of its independent power and dignity. This consciousness 
must actually predominate, if the great or th(} terrible would 
have for us an sestlietic value.. Since the mind is inspired by 
such exhibitions, and feels itself raised above itself, we dis- 
tinguish them by the epithet Siiblme, although nothing sublime 
pertains objectively to the olyects themselves, on w Inch account 
it would be more appropriate to style them elecatinr/. 

An object, to be called sublime, must be opposed to our sen- 
suous faculties. Two diflerent relations may b(^ imagined in 
which things can stand to our sensuousuess, and corresponding 
to these there must also b(‘. two different modes ot‘ oj)j)ositiou. 
They arc either regarded as objects, from which we would 
create a cognition, or as a force, with which \ve measure our 
owr. According to this distribution there are also two spi^cies 
of the sublime, the subliim* of cognition and the sublime of 
power. 

But the sensuous faculties contribute nothing further towards 
cognition, except as they comprehend the given substance, and 
arrange together its manifoldness in time and space. 'I'o dis- 
tinguish and assort this manitbldiiess is the business of the 
intellect, m^t of the imagination. Divet'siUj is only for the in- 
tellect — hoinofjeueousness only for the imagination (as sense), 
and then it i»s only the mass of tlic homogeneous (tlui quantity 
not the quality) tliat can make a distinction in the sensuous 
appropriation of phenomena. Should then the sensuous repre- 
sentative fliculty succumb to an object, this object must exceed 
the iluagiuation through its quantity. Therefore^ the sublime 

cognition depends ujioa numN^r or bulk, and for this reason 
it can also be called the mathematical sublime. 
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JESTUETIC ESTIMATION OF SIZE. 

1 CAN make four, entirely different, representations of the quan- 
tity of an object. 

The tower, which I see before me, is a gi’eat object. 

It is foul* hundi’ed feet higli. 

Jt is liigh. 

It is a lofty (sublime) object. 

It is evident, that something entirely distinct is declared by 
each of these four ]uedicatcs, Avhich still collectively relate to 
the quantity of the tower. In the two first, the tower is re- 
gard(Hl only as a Quantum (a greatness), in the two remaining, 
as a Marjmmi (as something great). 

Kverything made up of ])arts is a Quantum. Each intuition, 
each intellectual conception has a magnitude, as certainly as the 
latter has a sphere and tlie former a content. Thmi quantity 
ivannot generally be meant, if, in speaking of objijcts we r(‘gard 
a difference of inagnltiide. The reference here is to such a 
(|aantity, as especially pertains to an object — that is, one that 
is not only a Quantum, but at tlic same time a Maijnuin. 

In every inagnitudc we .sup])Ose an unit}*, to which many 
homogeneous parts are allied. If then a distinction would ob- 
tain between magnitude and magnitude, it can only consist in 
this, that in the one more parts, in the other less parts, ar(^ 
united to an unity, or tliat the one. composes only one part in 
the other. That Quantum, which contai' s in itself aiiotiie. 
Quantum as part, is a Marjiium in comparison with tins Quan- 
tum. 

To examine how often a definite (Juajitum is contalueil in 
another, is called inensvriyig, this Quantum (if it is continu- 
ous — stetig), or counting it (if it is not continuous.) It al\v ays 
depends then upon the unity which is taken as a measure of 
comparison, whether we regard an object as a Magnum: tliat 
is to say, all conception of magnitude is relative. 
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Considered with reference to its measure, every magnitude 
IS a Magnum, and still more so with reference to the measure 
of its measure, compared with which the latter is itself a 
Magnum. But as it descends, it also ascends. Every Mag- 
num is small, as soon as we propose to contain it in another; 
and what limit is there to this, since we can multiply again 
with itself every amount, however great? 

Then in the process of measurement wo can hit upon the 
cow!paratkey to be sure, but never upon the absolute magni- 
tude, naiiK^ly, upon that which can be contained in no other 
Quantum, but which embraces in itself all other magnitudes. 
Certainly nothing would hinder the same intellectual operation, 
wltich renders to us such a magnitude, from also giving it to 
us in (lu'plo, since the intellect proceeds successively, and, 
guided by conceptions of number, can push forward its sj n- 
thesis to infinity. So long as it continues to define luna cp'ml 
an object is, the object is not yet (absolutely) great, and may 
])y tlie same method of comparison be degraded to a very small 
one. 7\ccording to this, there could be in nature only a single 
magnitude per excellectiam, namely, the infinite entirety of 
nature itself, but to which no intuition can correspond, and 
whose synthesis can never be completed in time. As the ern- 
})irc of numbers is inexhaustible, the intellect must be that 
which teminates its synthesis; and it must everywhere set up 
an unity as the extreme and liighest measure, and declare to be 
absolutely great, whatever exceeds it. 

This actually takes place, if 1 say of the tower which I soe 
lieforc me, it is high, without defining, its height. 1 here give 
no measure*, of comparison, and yet I cannot ascribe absolute 
greatness to the tower, as nothing hinders me Irom assimiing 
it to be still greater. Then at the mere aspect of the tower 
an extreme measure must already be given to me, and I must 
lx*, able to conceive by my expression, this toiioer is high, that 
1 have also prescribed this maximum measure to every other. 
This measure, then, already licf^ 'n the conception of a tower, and 
it is nothing else than the conception of its generic magnitude^ 
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There is a certain maximum of magnitude to everything, 
cither in its (je)nis (if it is a work of nature), or (if it is a 
work of fi’cedom) in its design and in the Ihnits which ultimate 
causes prescribe to it. Wc apply this measure of magnitude, 
with more or less consciousness, in every apperco]>tion of ob- 
jects; but our perceptions are very diflcrcnt, according as the 
measure, which we consider ultimate, is more or less contin- 
gent or necessary. If, an olyect surpasses the conception of 
its generic magnitude, it induces astonishment to a certain de- 
gree. AVc arc surprised, and our cx])criencc is enlarged, but 
so far as wc take no interest in the object its('lf, the only result 
is this feeling of surpassed expectation. We deduced that mea- 
sure only from a seri(‘s of ex}»ericnces, and there is no neces- 
sity that it should always be adetiuatc. If, on the conlraiy, a 
production of freedom surpasses the conc(*ptiun, which v'O 
formed from the limitations of its causes, wc shall already ex- 
perience a certniu admiratiotu Here it is not only surpassed 
expectation which sur])ris(‘s us in such an experience, it is at 
the same time a divestiture of limits. In the former case our 
attention was only confined to the product, which in itself was 
indilFerciit ; in the latter, wc aro attracted by the productive 
power, which has a moral relation, or rather, a relation to a 
moral being, and must then necessarily interest us. This in- 
terest will increase in the same degree, as the i^ower which 
constitutes the active priiici])le, is nobler and more important, 
and as the limit which no find surpassed is more difficult to 
overcome. A horse of unusual magnitude will agreeably sur- 
prise us, but still more so the strong an^i dexterous rider, 
who manages him. Now if wc sec him leap with this horse 
over a wide and deep ditch, wc arc astonished; and if there 
ai*e hostile ranks into which we see him spring, respect is 
united with this astonishment, and it passes over into admira- 
tion. In the latter case we consider his action as a dynamical 
magnitude, and apply our conception of human, hr < any as an 
unit of measure, where it depends upon our own ieeliug, and 
upon what we regard as the extreme limit of val .r. 
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On the contrary, the case is entirely different, when the 
conception of magnitude in a design is surpassed. Ilere our 
ultimate measure is not empirical and contingent, but rational 
and thus necessary, and it cannot be transgressed without an- 
nulling the design of the object. The magnitude of a dwell- 
ing-house is only determined by its design ; the magnitude of 
a tower can only be dtitermiued by the limits of architecture. 
Hence if I find the dwelling-house too large for its purpose, it 
must necessarily displease me. On the contrary, if I find the 
tower exceeding my idea of its generic height, it will only 
please me the more. And why? The former is a contradic- 
tion, the latter only an unexpected coincidence with that 
which I seek. I may be very properly pleased when a limit 
is extemh'd, but not when an intention is frustrated. 

If I only say of an object that it is great, without stating how 
great it is, I do not thereby affirm it as something absolutely 
gi'eat, for which no scale is sufficient; 1 only conceal tlio scale 
to which I subject it, in the supposition tliat it is already con- 
tained in its simple conception. It is true, I do not entirely 
define its magnitude, in compa!*ison with all supposablij things, 
but 6iill partly, and with reference to a certain class of things — 
tlien always (4/jcctlrelg and logically, because 1 declare a pro- 
jwriion, and proceed according to a conception. 

But this may he an enipirical, consequently a contingent 
amception, and in this case my judgment will only have sub- 
jective validity. Perhaps I mistake for generic magnitude, 
what is only the magnitude of certain species — perliaps I dis- 
tinguish as an objective limit, what is only the limit of my 
Subject — perha})s my private conception of the use and design 
of a thing underlies my examination. Then, according to the 
matter, my estimation of magnitude can be entirely subjective, 
although, according to the Form, it is objective — that is, an 
actual definition of proportion. The Kuropeaii regards the 
Patagonian as a giant, and his judgment has full validity with 
that nation, from which he h** borrowed" his conception of 
human magnitude; in Patagonia, on the contrary, ho would 
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meet with contradiction. Nowhere do we better descry the 
influence of subjective causes upon human judgment, than in 
our estimation of magnitude, as w(dl in material as in imma- 
terial things. Every man, we may aflirm, has a certain scale 
of power and virtue within himself, to which he ctmlbrms in 
his estimation of the magnitude of moral actions. The miser 
will consider the gift of a florin as a vt;ry great exertion of his 
liberality, wliile the generous man will not be satisfled in giving 
thrice the sum. A man of common stamp r(*gards iicm-decep- 
timi as a very great proof of his honesty; another man of 
delicate feelings frequently hesitates to appropriate a lawful 


* Tiu) — Then, making the lowest statement possible, wo need 
an ethical maximum, of which wo may havi‘ intuition — an absolute 
magnitude, which humanity camiot surpass, since it represents 
the limit of humanity: and this, in order that we may satisfy the 
demands of virtue, fuljil the limits of our humanity. Without 
such an ethical maximum, all our virtue would be contingent, be- 
cause our unit of virtue would be so: consequently society would 
never emerge from its state of nature. Then “ a providi'utial man’" 
is needed, if on no other grounds than that wo wmt do the right. 
To this Kantian principle add another, that “not lie who does 
right, hut he W'ho loves it, is the righteous man,” and we have the 
conception of Christianity ; since the puiver to do tlui right is al- 
ready involved in the presentation of the ethical maximum, which 
convicts, tudighleiis, and inspires. The following passage fi*om 
Kant’s “Ilcligion within the bounds of Pure Ileason,” will not be 
out of place: “ The ideal of humanity as acceptable to God (that 
is, the idea of an ethical jJcrfec^ion, so far forP as this last may bt 
possible for finite Ag('nt-Int(‘lJigents shad. led by wauls and appe- 
tites), can only be cogitated by the representation of a Person ready 
and willing to discharge all the offices of humanity, ’»vho, not only 
by doctrine and example, spreads abroad the utmost amount of 
good, hut does further, although assaulted by the highest tempta- 
tions, imdcrgo for the sake of the Avholc world, bis enemies not 
excepted, the greatest miseries, even an ignominious dcatli. Thus 
would the matter seem to be figured : for Ave can frame to our sclAres 
no notion of the degree and momentum of a force, such as is the vis 
inaita of a moral sentiment, except by observing it w. * "ring against 
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Although ill all these cases the scale is subjective, yet the 
measurement itself is always objective; for we need only make 
the scale universal, and the definition of magnitude will have an 
universal character. This is actually the case with the objective 
scales, whi(!li arc in universal use, although they all have a 
subjective origin, and arc obtained from the hiimaii corporeity. 

But all comparative estimation of magnitude, whether ideal 
or corporeal, wluitlun* it be entirely or only partly defined, re- 
sults onlj’iu relative, and iieA'cr in absolute magnitude; for if 
an object actually surpasses what we assume as the extreme 
and liighest scale, still the (piestioii may coiitimially recur, 
hoic often it 8Ui‘j)asses it. It is indeed sometliirig great com- 
pared with ifs genus, but yet not the greatest possible magni- 
tude; and if the limit is once exceeded, it may be exceeded to 
infinity. But we now seek the absolute magnitude, since that 
alone can contain within itself the ground of a Hoperiuritif — for 
all comparative magnitudes, considered as such, are equiva- 
lent. Since nothing can compel the intellect to become 
stationary in its oi)oratioiLs, limits must be placcMl to it by the 
imagination ; in otlior words, the estimation of iniignitude must 
cease to bo logical — it must be .‘cslluqically cnmlucted. 

If 1 estimate a magnitude logically, I always refer it to 
my cogiiilivo raculty; if ieslhetically, 1 refer it to my percep- 
tive I'aciilty. On tlie one hand, I experience something 
fi'um the object, but on the otlier hand, only soimuhing in 


antagonists, and standing, amidst the greatest possible invasions 
and extremities, unvanquished and victorious.’* Snnple. — Thus 
the same law obtains in the ethical, as in the a'sthetical sifiiere : 
without possessing a maximum as our unit of measure, wc may 
mistake for generic magnitude what is only the magnitude of 
certain species, and tlistinguish as an absolute limit what is only 
the limit of our Subject. Therefore that which is only a deduction 
froDi. the pure reason, is neither absolute religion nor absolute 
morality ; both, like their forms, become trjmscieiit and contin- 
gent. This aesthetic rule of Sc’ .dcr may thus enjoy an universal 
validity. 
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myself, induced by the represented inn-;niitiidc of the ol^ject. 
On the one hand, T perceive .soni(‘thiiig without luysolf, on the 
other hand, something within myself. 'I'hou 1 no long(‘r make 
a particular (estimate of magnitude, but I myself For the moment 
become a magnitude, and truly an intiiiitc oiu‘. That object, 
which converts me into an infinite magnitude, is calk'd fmbliinc. 

Then the sublime of magnitmh^ Is no objective (lualit) of 
the object to wliich it is ascribed ; it is only our subjective ac- 
tion, incited by that object. On the one. parl^ it arises from 
the represented inability of tlie imagination to attain tliat 
totality in tlie exposition of mngnitudr, whi(^]i is insisted upon 
by the. reason i on t/tc other />or/, from the evident ability of 
the reason to set up such a demand. The repnlmr j)o\ver (if 
the gn'at and of the s(‘nsuo-inlinite is based u])on tin* first, 
their attruetirc power uim>u the si'cond. 

l>ut although the sublime is an appearance which is first 
siibji'ctively created, still tlu^ obj(*cts theinselvi's must contain 
the ground why exaclly these and no other obji'cls induce us 
to mak(‘ this application. And since further, by our judgment 
wc‘ assume in the ohjerf the t>n‘dicate of the sublime (thus sig- 
nifying, that w'c umh'rtake this combination not merely 
arbitrarily, but intemliug thereby to establisli a law tor every 
one), we must contain siibjeetively a necessary ground, why 
wo make exactly this ap])licatjou and no otlicr, of a certain 
class of objei ts. 

Therefore there are necessary ’ntt rndl i\ni\ c.c/677?r//eon(lltion‘^ 
of mathematical sublimity. A certain definite relation between 
reason and imagination ])ertains to the former, and a definite 
relation of the contemplated object to our a^stlietlc .scale of 
magnitude, to the latter. 

Both the imagination and the reason must dev(‘.lop them- 
selves w'ith a certain dogi'ee of energy, if greatness would 
affect ns. The imagination desires to apply its whole comiu’e- 
hensivc faculty to the exposHioii of the hlea ot tlie . Vbsolutc, 
which effort the reason sedulously pressi's. If the fancy is 
dull and inactive, or if the tcmlency of the nond is mon^ 
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for conceptions than for intuitions, the most sublime object re- 
mains only objectively logical, and is not a subject for aesthetic 
judgment. This is the reason why men of preponderating 
powers of analysis, seldom manifest much susceptibility for 
aesthetic greatness. Either their imagination is not sufficiently 
lively, even to induce them to set forth the Absolute of the 
reason, or their intellect is too busily employed, in appropri- 
ating the object to itselfy and in attracting it from the field of 
intuition into its own discursive domain. 

A great object is not at all sestlictical Avithout a certain 
energy of the fancy; on the other hand, the sestlictical is not 
sublime without a certain energy of the reason. The idea of 
the Absolute demands an unusual development of the lofty 
rational faculty, a certain fertility in ideas, and a more accu- 
rate acquaintance of man with his noblest s(df. lie will never 
be capable of making a supersensuous use of sensuous great- 
ness, whose reason has yet received no culture. The reason 
will never employ itself in the business, and it Avill be com- 
mitted to the imagination, or to the intellect alone. But the 
imagination singly is far from engaging in a process of com- 
prehension, which is painful to it. Tt is, then, satisfied with 
mere apprehension, and it never feels the desire to give an 
universality to its expositions. JIcnee the stupid insensibi- 
lity, with which the savage can dwell in the bosom of the subliin- 
est nature, among the symbols of the Infinite, without being 
roused from liis brutish slumber, without even divining from 
afar the great Spirit of Nature, wdiich speaks to a feeling soul 
out of the sensuous immensity. 

What the rude savage gazes at Avith senseless apathy, the 
enervated voluptuary flees from as an object of abhorrence, 
which reveals to him only his weakness, not his power, llis 
narrow heart seems painfully rent assunder by representations 
of greatness. It is true, his fancy is sufficiently susceptible to 
attempt the exposition of the scnsuo-infiiiitc, but his reason is 
not sufficiently substantial, to erminate tills undertaking with 
success. Ho w^ould climb towards it, but, while half way, 
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sinks back cxliaustcd. lie contends with the fearful Genius, 
but it is only with terrestrial, not immortal weapons. Conscious 
of this weakness, he rather shuns a presci\ce wdiich oppresses 
liim, and seeks aid from Rule^ the comforter of all the eak. If 
he cannot elevate himself to natural greatness, nature must 
conform to his little capacity. She must exchange her bold 
forms for artificial ones, wdiich are foreign to her, but which 
are made an exigency by his pamj)ered senses. She must 
subject her will to its iron yok(‘, and Crouch in the fetters of 
mathematical conformity. This was the origin of the old 
French taste in gardens, whicli finally gave way almost univer- 
sally to the Knglislj, but w'itliont thereby coming perceptibly 
nearer to the true taste. For Nature’s character is no more a 
mere manifoldness than it is an uniformity: and her grave and 
tranquil sedateness is just as little compatible w ith those hasty 
and frivolous transitions, with which in the modern style they 
liuiTi(?dly shift her decorations. In all her mutations she never 
lays, aside her liarmoiiions unity; she conceals her fulness in 
modest simplicity, and w^e sec, even in her most luxuriant 
freedom, that she respects the law of stability.* 

Among the objective conditions of mathematical sublimity, 
the first is, that the object in wdiicli >ve wxmld recognise it. 
should form a whole and sso manifest unity; the second, that it 
should make the higluist sensuous measure, to which Ave are 
Avont to refer all inagnitudet, entirely useless. \\'ithout tlu‘ 
first, the imagination would not be summoned to attempt an 
ex])Osition of its totality; without the second, it would not b> 
able to fail in this attempt. 


* Horticultural and dramatic poetry have lately met with nearly 
the same fate, and in fact among the same nations. The same 
tyranny of rule in the French gardens and the French tragedies ; 
the same wild and manifold irvegularity in the parks of the Fnglish 
and in their Sliakspeare; and as the (b.Tman taste has hitherti 
received its tone from the foreign, it must in this resi)ect also 
vacillate between both of those extremes. 
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The horizon cxcoods every magnitude, which can anywhere 
come under our observation, for all objects in si)ace must be 
included within it. We observe not the less, that a single 
mountain which raises itself therein, is ()ft(ni capable of giving 
us a far stronger inii>ression of sublimity, than the whole circle 
of vision, which embraces not only tins mountain, but a tliou- 
sand other objects of magnitude. 'J’his hajtpens because the 
Jiorizou does not ai)]>car to us as a single object, and thus we 
are not invited t(j coiftprelumd it as an entirety. But if we 
abstract from the liorizoii all objects which attract the sight 
])articularly, and imagine a wide and unbrokiui })l;nn or the 
open sea, the horizon itself will become an object, and truly 
the most sublime that the eye can ever contemj)late. Its st)h»‘- 
ricity in particular contributes much to the iinju’ession, since it 
is so easily embraced, that the imagination can the less abstain 
from attempting its full coneeplioii. 

Ihit lliii fcsthetic impr(‘ssion of magniitnde d(i])emls upon the 
fact, that th(‘, iinagmation attempts the total representation of 
the given oljcHjt m vain, and this can only occur, when the 
iiighcst measure of magnitude which it can actually embrace 
at Oiice, added to itself as many tim(‘S as the intellect can 
actually comprehend in a conception, is tv)0 small for tlie object. 
But th(^ result seems to be, that objects of (‘(pial mngmtiKle 
must also make an e(jually suhliinc inija-ession, and that an 
object of less magnitude has the power to lessiui tin's iin])ression 
— which is contrary to (‘xperieiice. For according to this, the 
part frequ(‘iiitly a])pcars sublimcr than tlic whole, thti mountain 
or the tower sublimcr than the sky in which it rears itself — 
the cliff suldimer than llic ocean wliost^ waves foam around it. 
But we must here recollect the above-mentioned conditions, by 
virtue of which the msthctic inipression only ensues when tlie 
totality of the object emidoys the imagination. But if the 
latter omits this with rcs]}ect to the far greater object, and, on 
the contrary, observes it with the smaller, it may be mstheti- 
callf affected by the latter, and t be insensible to the former. 
But if it conceives of the larger as a magnitude, it at the same 
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time conceives of it as an unity, and then it must necessarily 
make an impression stronger in proportion as it exceeds the 
other in magnitude. 

All sensuous magnitudes are either in Space (extended 
magnitudes), or in time (numeral magnitudes). Although 
every extended magnitude is at the same time a numeral mag- 
nitude (since that which is given in Space we must also com 
prehend in Time), the numeral magnitude itself is only so lar 
sublime as I transform it into an extended magnitude. It is 
true, the remoteness of the earth from Sirius is a prodigious 
Quantum in Time, and outrunning my fancy when 1 would 
conceive its totality; but I cease to employ myself in contem- 
plating this Time-magnitude, and assist myself by figures; and 
then I only obtain the impression of sublimity by recollecting 
that the highest extended magnitude, which I can comprehend 
in an unity — a range of mountains, for example, is still a 
measure much too small and entirely inadequate for this remote- 
ness. Then T take the measure to bo applied to it from ex- 
tended magnitude; so it depends upon the measure, whethei- 
an object shall appear to us gi-eat. 

Extended greatness either appears in Lengths or in Heights ; 
Depths are also included, for depth is only a height below us, 
just as height may be called a depth above us. Hence the 
Latin poets do not hesitate to use the expression profundus 
even with respect to heights; — 

“ Ni faciat, maria ac terras coelumque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi seciun 

Heights appear altogether more sublime than equally great 
lengths, the reason of which lies partly in the fact, that dyn- 
amical sublimity is associated with the aspect of the first. A 
simple length, however immeasurable it may be, has nothing 
fearful in itself, but a height certainly has, since we might be 
precipitated from it. For the same reason depth is still more 
sublime than height, since the idea of the fearful is closely 
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uiiitcd with it. If a great height would be appalling for us? 
we must first imagine ourselves at the top, and then change it 
into a de])th. We can easily make such an experiment, if 
we look at a cloudy sky chequered with blue in a well, or else 
in a dark ])iecc of water, ■where its infinite depth gives an ap- 
pearance far more awful than its height. The same occurs in 
a Ijiglier d(‘gree, if we regard it Avhile stretched upon our backs, 
in which ])osition it is also changed into a de))tli; and since it 
is the oidy object that meets the eye, our imagination is irre- 
sistibly iinpclhMl to set forth its totality. Height and depth 
operate mcjre i)owerful]y iqum us for this reason also, that tht*, 
(‘Stiniation ol* their niagiiiftide is weakened by no coin])arison. 
A length .always has a scale in the horizon, beneath whicli it 
is lost — for tlie sky extends as fiir as any length. It is true, 
the highest rang(‘ of mountains is small in comparison with tlu^ 
height of the sky, but it is only the intellect, and not the eye, 
which teaches that, and it is not the iK^avcn which mokes the 
mountains diminutive by its height, but the mountains show 
by tlieir magnitude the height of the heaven. 

lleiici* it is not only a representation oyit/co//?/ just, but also 
tru(?, wIkui it is said that Allas supports the hea- 
vens. For as the sky itself appears to n'.st n])ou Atlas, so 
does our re]>i’esentatioii of the height of the sky rest upon 
the height of Atlas. Then the mountain in a figurative sense 
actually sustains the sky, as it supports it for our sensuous 
reprcs{uitation of its height. Without th(3 mountain the sky 
would /?/// — that is, it would optically sink from its height and 
become deju’cssed. 
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We take delight iu the ?;im]>le euiidition of emotion, indepen- 
d('iit C)f (‘very relation of its object to oiir iinprovemcnit or 
dejH'avatiou ; and we strive, to transport ourselves into that 
condition, cviiii if il involves some saerifu’e. This iinjnilse 
midorlies our most customary ]»lcasurcs, little regard ludng had 
as to \\ h(‘ther tlie emotion cn‘at(^s deesire or aversion. wh(‘ther 
it is naturally i»J('asant or painful. Indeed, (!Xperience teach(‘s 
that an nn])leasanl (‘.motion has ihvi greatiir attraction lor us, 
and that eonse(pieutly ])leasnvc at emotion stands in an invers(‘. 
ratio to its content. It is an universal pheiuuiie.noii of our 
nature, that the mournful, the fearful, even the horrible, al- 
liir(‘s with irrosistibh' enehantnu‘nt — that we fe(d ourselves 
alt(;rnat(‘ly repelled and attracted with e«pial power, at tin* 
approach of grief and of horror. AV(; ])ress on the tiplot^. of 
ox])ectatiou around the iiariutoi* of a tale of murder; we 
devour with aijpe.tite the wildest goblin stories, and all the 
more eagerly, as th(w make our hair to sta d on end. 

"J'he feeling is more vividly expressed at actual intuition of 
objects. If we view from the slioni a tein]>est, in wdiich a 
whole licet founders, our i inagination will be delighted as 
strongly as our feelings arc im)ved; it would be hard to Ixr- 
lieve, Avith Lucretius, that this natural pleasure results from a 
comparison of our oavu safety AAuth lh(‘ peril that is percci\'ed. 
Hoav dense is the croAvd that ac.com[)aiiics a criuiinal to the 
scene of his pnnislmieiit ! jScithor the satisfacti<"i ol a love of 
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justice, nor the ignoble pleasure of gratified revenge, can ex- 
plain this phenomenon. For the unhappy one may even find 
absolution in the hearts of the spectators, and the most lively 
sympathy for his preservation may be active; and yet a greedy 
desire, stronger or weaker, impels the spectator to direct both 
eye and car to the expression of his suffering. If the man of 
culture and refinement of feelings is an cxcc])tion, it is not 
because this impulse has no existence within him, but because 
he is overcome by the ])ainful strength of his sympathy, or is 
withheld by the laws of propriety. The rude son of nature, 
who is restrained by no tender fetding of humanity, surrenders 
himself to this powerful incitement without aversion. It must, 
then, be founded in the original dispositions of the human 
mind, and its explanation must lie in some general psycholo- 
gical law. 

But if we also find these rude natural feelings incompatible 
with the dignity of human nature, and therefore hesitates to 
found thereon a law for the whole race, there are empirical 
facts sufficient to ])lace beyond doubt the reality and the uni- 
versality of pleasure at painful emotions. The severe conflict 
of opposing incliiiatious or duties, which is a source of misery 
for those v.lio sufier it, is delighlful for us who contemplate 
it: we follow vvitli ever-increasing ])Iejisure the progress of a 
passiem to the very abyss into which it hurls its unhapjjy vic- 
tim. The same tender feeling which makes us recoil from the 
sight of physical suffering, or even from the i)hysical expres- 
sion of a moral sufiering, causes us to find a pleasure all th(‘ 
sweeto]* in sympathy with pure moral t^ain. The interest is 
universal with which we linger over the delineations of such 
objects. 

This naturally regards only an emotion which is communi- 
cated or reproduced; for the near relation in which an original 
emotion stands to our impulse for happiness, usually occupies 
and busies us too much, to allow room for the pleasure wliich it 
grants when free from every ^icrsonal relation. So the feeling 
(»f pain predominates in him who is actually governed by a 
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distressing passion, however much the delineation of his men- 
tal state may please the hearer or spectator. Nevertheless, 
even the original painful emotion is not entirely destitute of 
pleasure for him who suffers it: only the degrees of this plea- 
sure differ according to the varieties of mental constitution. 

Tf no enjoyment existed even in unrest, in doubt, in fear, 
games of chance would have far less attraction for us, we 
should not plunge into peril witli a bold temerity, and sympa- 
thy with foreign siiftering would not give us tlie liveliest de- 
light at the very moment of the greatest illusion and self- 
substitution. But it is not therefore affirmed, that unpleasant 
emotions confer pleasure in and for themselves — an assertion 
which no one would think of maintaining: enough, if these 
mental states only secure the conditions, under which alone we 
find certain kinds of satisfaction possible. Then the minds 
which are particularly susceptible to these kinds of satisfaction, 
and which especially covet them, will be more easily reconciled 
with those unpleasant conditions, and will not entirely lose 
their freedom oven in the most violent storms of passion. 

The displeasure which we experience at disagreeable emo- 
tions, originates in the relation of its object to our sinisuous 
or moral faculty ; and our pleasure at agreeable emotions 
springs from the "same source. Also the degree ot freedom 
which a man can maintain in the midst of emotions, depends 
upon the pro]»ortion which exists between his sensuous and 
his moral nature; and as it is understood that no choice exists 
for us in the moral sphere, while, on the contrary, the sensuous 
impulse is subject to the legislation of the reason, and is thus 
in our power, at least ought to be— it is obvious that it is pos- 
sible to maintain a perfect freedom in all those emotions which 
have to do with the selfish impulse, and to be master of the 
degree to which they ought to rise. This wdll be weaker, just 
in proportion to the superiority which the moral sense main- 
tains over a man’s impulse for happiness, and to tie* diminu- 
tion, by obedience to universal laws of reason, of the selfish 
attachment to his individual Me. Then such a man will have, 
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in the condition of omotiou, a lc.ss -vnvjd pcrcci^tion of the re- 
lation of an object to his impulse for happiness, and will con- 
sequently ex])eriencc far less of the displeasure which only 
results from this relation. On the contrary, he will so miicli 
the more heed the ja-oportioii which this object holds to his 
morality, and he thcrc'fore so much the more susceptible to 
the pleasure which the relation to the moral souse ofUm mingles 
with the most ])aiiiful sidleriiigs of sciisuoiisiioss. Such a 
mental disposition is the best fitted to enjoy tlic satisfaction of 
comj)assion, and to preserve the original emotion itself within 
the limits of compassion. Hence the great value of a ])hilo- 
sophy of life, wliich w<^akens tlic feeling of our iiidividnality by 
continual reference to universal laws, which teaches us to los(^ 
our little wSclf in the colier<*iice of the great whole, aiul tlu'rcby 
puts us in a state to treat with our.s(‘.lv(}s as witli strangers. 
'Idiis sublime temper of the sonl.is tlui lot of strong and pbi- 
loso])hic minds, wlio have learned, by conlinuous labour upon 
themsel\T*s, to subdue the selfisli im])ulse. Even tlui bitterest 
misfortune never (tarries them beyond a sadness, which too, may 
ab^^ays be united with a ])erceptible degree of ])Ieasure. Duly 
those Avbo are able to S(q>aratc themselves from themselves, 
enjoy the privilege of compassionating themselves, and of 
f(', cling a personal snhering in tlu‘ mild relhxtion of sym])a- 
thy. 

The preceding remarks intimate with sufficient ch'arness, the 
sources of tlui enjoyment which emotion, and especially that 
which is mournful, guarantees to us. It is greater, as W(^ 
tiave seem, in moral disj)ositions, and it operates freely in pro- 
])orti()n to the mind’s iiKhipeiidciicc of tlie sellish impulse. And 
farther, it is more lively and vigorous iu mournful emotions, 
where the self-love is disturb(;d, than in joyful emotions, 
which sup])Ose a satisfaction of the latter; then it increases 
where the seliish impulse is offended, p.nd decreases where 
this impulse is flattered. Lat we know only two sources ol’ 
enjoyment, the satisfaction of the impulse for happiness, and 
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the- fiiirilm(?nt of moral laws: a pleasure, then, which is proved 
uot/ to, result from the former source, must iiecessurily orio iuuto 
Troiu the latter. Thus tlie ph‘asure Avilli which painful mno- 
tiuus ailect iis at second hand, results from our iiuval nature; 
and i)i ceriain cases they may alfect us aji’na'ably, even when 
foU- at first I land. 

AtMn])ts have been made in many Avavs, to explain the 
Oujoymont of eonpiassion: bnt none of the solutions could be 
satisfactory, because tlie ground of tlie [ibenonienon aa^us souglit 
in accompanying circumstances rather than in the nature itscll’ 
oi cinotioii. With many, the enjoyment of eoinpassi«)n is 
liothili;:- but the enjoyment of tie soul, in iis oavu sen.siliility: 
Avith othei s. pli‘asur(‘ in a. bigbly exeiled stat<‘ of nuaital aeti- 
yity: : uue mahe it resiilf from the iliseoA'ery of morally bean- 
tSSdtr lits of eluiraeti'r, on oeeasion of a eonlliet Avitb niisfor- 
[m.^sion. Ihit tlH‘. ])(»int still nmiains iinsolv(‘d, Avhy 
tile pain itself, tiu' .special siilfering, sbonld attract us 
, it pov/erfiiily in objects of compassion, siiici', according 

fo’^c abovi' ex])laiialions, a AA'cakor degree of snfh*rlng must 
evtSfemlylu' niori' favonndile to the alleged eaiis<\s of our jilea- 
{jaiilll emotion, 'riie liveliness and vigour of tlu‘ r(*]>r(‘sen1a- 
tiifflEfeicited in onr famy, the moral excellence of tlie suffering 
llu' introversion of the sympathi/ing Subjee.t upon 
hiuiS^, may indeed lieighJen the pleasure at emotion, bnt 
uh^l^'e not tl’O can.-es wliieh iwoduee it. Tin* snlfering of a 
il^plb. soid, the grief of a vill in, <*.('rtainly do not secure t ) 
enjovment, but ii *t liecaustt tlu‘y do not exeiti' oiiv 
oOUlpa-Ssioii in the same degree as vAOuhl the, suJlering hero oi- 
the stoggling saint. Then the ])ri<‘r (piestion continually re- 
ettrs. why precisely the degna! of suffering should deline the 
of syinpathetie pleasure at emotion: and it can only be 
a^’crcd by supposing the attack u])ou our sensuousness to be 
ibt‘ condition fur tlu^ excitement of that nient,d power, uiK)s<‘> 
vac^Vity creates that sym])rthetic enjoyuumt at saiVcring. 

this power is none otlier than the Uoason; and in so 
far a? its free cflicioncy, as absolute spontaneity, specially dc- 
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serves the name of activity, in so far as the mind feels per- 
fectly free and independent only in its moral action — in so far, 
certainly, is the satisfied impulse for activity the source of our 
enjoyment at mournful emotions. But then that which under- 
lies this enjoyment is not the number, not the vivacity of re- 
presentation, not the activity of the mental powers, but it is a 
definite species of the former, and a definite, rationally created 
activity of the latter. 

We find, then, a communicated emotion delightful, because 
it satisfies the impulse for activity: a mournful emotion secures 
that effect in a higher degree, because it satisfies this impulse 
in a higher degree. The mind expresses its highest activity 
only in its condition of perfect freedom, only in the conscious- 
ness of its rational nature, since only there dc^es it make appli- 
cation of a power which is superior to every resistance. 

Then that mental condition which is specially favourable for 
the annunciation of this power, and which awakens this lofty 
activity, is most appropriate for a rational being, and most 
satisfactory to the impulse for activity; it must, then, be united 
wiih an especial degree of pleasure. A mournful emotion 
places us in such a condition, and the pleasure it causes must 
surpass the pleasure at joyful emotion, according as our moral 
ability is elevated above our sensuousness. 

That which is only a subordinate member in the whole system 
of design, Art may separate from its connexion and pursue as 
a main design. Knjoyment may be only a illcdiate design for 
Nature : for Art it is the highest. Then it pertains particu- 
larly to the design of the latter, not to neglect the lofty enjoy- 
ment which is contained in mournful emotions. But that art 
in particular, whose design is the enjoyment of compassion, is, 
by universal acceptance, called the Tragic Art. 

Art fulfils its design by an imitation of nature, when it 
fulfils the conditions under which enjoyment becomes possible 
in reality, and unites, according to an intelligent plan, the 
scattered institutes of nature, in order to attain as its final aim, 
that which nature only made her accessory design. Then the 
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Tragic Art will imitate nature in those actions which have a 
special power to awake compassionate emotion. 

In order, then, to j)rescribe to Tragic Art some uinVersaJ 
method of procedure, it is above all necessary to know the 
conditions under which, according to daily experience, the en- 
joyment of ^emotion is wont to be most certainly and strongly 
created : but, at the same time, those circumstances must be 
regarded, which confine or entirely destroy it. 

Experience gives two opposite caustiS| which hinder enjoy- 
ment at emotion : either if compassion is too feebly excited, or 
so strongly, that the communicated emotion passes over into 
the vivacity of an original emotion. dlic former may lie 
either in the weakness of the imju'cssion which we receive 
from original suflering, in which case wc say that our heart 
remains cold, and we ar(‘ sensible of neither sorrow nor en- 
joyment; or it lies in the strong perceptions which resist the 
given impression, and weaken or entirely destroy the enjoy- 
ment of compassion by their preponderance in the mind. 

There is, with every tragic emotion, the representation of 
incongruity (ZwechwklrigJceit), which in every case, if the emo- 
tion would be pleasing, leads to a representation of a higher 
congruity (with a design). It depends upon the relation be- 
tween tlicsc two opposite re]>rcsciitations, wliethcr pleasure or 
displeasure predominates on occasion of an emotion. If the 
representation of incongruity h more lively than that of the 
opposite, or if the design which is violated is of greater impor- 
tance tliaii that which is fulfilled, displcasur * will always havt 
the upper hand; and this may he true iMjectlvely of the human 
race, or only subjectively of indivh’uals. 

If displeasure at the cause of a misfortune becomes too strong, 
it wakens our compasion for him who sutlers. Two entirely 
distinct perceptions cannot exist at th(' same time in the mind 
in a high degree. Lidignatiou against the originntiu of the 
sutfering will become the prevailing emotion, and ery other 
feeling must give way to it. So our sympathy is always 
weakened, if the unfortunate person whom we ought to com- 
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passionate, lias plunged into ruin through his own unpardonable 
guilt, or, iVoin weakness of intellect and iroiii iin])ecility, does 
not know Jiow to (‘xtricate Jiinisclf, while he has an opj)ortnnity. 
It injures not a litth', our sympalJiy witli the unfortunate Lear, 
abused by his ungrateful daugliters, that the childish old inan 
should resign his crown so inconsiderately, and divide his 
love so foolishly aiiiong Ids daughters. In Cronegh’s tragedy, 
Oliuthiis and Sophrouia, the most fearful snlferiug to which 
we sec; both of these lyartyrs to thedr faith ex])osed, can but 
feebly excite our coiu])assion, and their sublime heroism can 
extort but little admiration, because madness alone' can prom])t 
an action like that by Avhich Ormtlms brought himself aiul his 
whole p(;ople to the edge of ruim 

Our compassion is (spially weakened, if the originator of a 
misfortune, whose iuiiocc'iit victim we ought to coin])a^'=^iouate, 
tills onr soul with abhorrence. . The tragic' pcjet will always 
mar the' perfection ot“ Ids >vork, if he cannot succc'cd without 
iutrodiieiiig a villain, and it' he is comDcdled to deduce great- 
ness of suth-riug from grcatu(;.ss of crime, t'^hakspeare’s lago 
:;U'.i T.:iuv ?.rac];etli, Cleopatra in Roxcihuia, I'b'au/i ]Moov in the 
liobbers, tc‘siir> for this assculiou. A poet wdio uudca-stainls his 
true interest, will not let misfonuuc* dc'jieiid ujioii an c'vil 
will w hich meditates misfortune', nor still Ic'ss u])ou a df.ticieucy 
ot' Intellect, but upon the stress oi' civcaimstancc*s. If it docs 
not' result from moral sources, but from extcu'ual things, which 
iic;ithc‘r liave a will nor are subject to one', cuir coui})assic)U is 
jairer, and, at least, is not weakc'ucal by any re[)reseutation of 
nmral incongruity. Hut then the sympathizing sjK'ctator is 
not exempt frcjm the iiu])lcasaut feeling ol' an incongruity in 
nature, which in tliis case moral conformity alone can save. 
(Jompassion mounts to a degree miicli higher, if its objects arc* 
both him who sutlers and 1dm who originates the suftering. 
I'his can ocemr only if the latter excites ncilhcT onr hatred nor 
our contempt, but has been b»"-ught against his inclination, to 
become the author of misfortune, "bhiis it is a preeminent 
beauty in the German I})higenia, that the lung of Taiwus, the 
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only one who opposes the wishes of Orestes and his sister, never 
forfeits our regard, and even extorts love from us at last. 

This species of the affecting is yet sm-passcd by that in 
which the cause of misfortune is not only not contradictory to 
morality, but is only possible through morality, and where the 
reciprocal suffering only results from the representation of the 
suffering awakened. Of this kind is the situation of Chimenen 
and Rod(iric, in the Cid of Peter Corneille: unquestionably, as 
regards the complication of events, the mjstcr-pieco of the tragic 
stage. Honour and filial duty arm Rodcric’s hand against the 
father of his beloved, and bravery gives him the victory; honour 
and filial duty arouse against liim a fearful accuser and persecutor 
in Chimenen, the daughter of the slain. Both act against tlieii* 
inclination, which shrinks from the misfortune of the t)ersecuted 
object, with an anxiety equal to the zeal with which moral 
duty causes it to summon this misfortune. Tlich both win our 
highest regard, bexause they fulfil a moral duty at the cost of 
inclination, both inflame our compassion to the highest degree, 
because they suffer voluntarily, and from a motive which ren- 
ders them highly estimable. Here then our compassion is so 
little disturbed by contrary feelings, that it rather burns with 
twofold intensity; and our sympathetic pleasure can still be 
sobered by a shade of sadness, only through the impossibility 
of reconciling the idea of adversitj' with the greatest worthi- 
ness for prosperity. Yet, llo^^'evcr much may be gained in 
the fact that our displcjisure at this incongruity concerns no 
moral being, but takes the most hai’mle s direction, and is 
turned against necessity, it is all counterbalanced by that blind 
subjection to destiny, which is always so humiliating and mor- 
tifying to free, self-determining beings. It is this which still 
leaves something to be desired even in the admirable pieces of 
the Grecian stage, because in all these a final appeal is made 
to necessity, and a knot is always left undone for onr reason, 
which is wont to demand that there should be reason. Bui 
this too is loosed, and with it every shadow of displeasure 
vanishes, when man has attained dhe Iasi and highest point of 
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lii.s moral culture, the one to which the emotive Art can raise’ 
him. This ha|)])eiis, if this dissatisfaction with destiny tails 
away and is merged in a con jecture, or rather, in a distinct 
consciousness of a telecdogical conncxiuii of things, of an eh*A ated 
order, of a. iHuieiicent Will. Then the refreshing la^presenta- 
ti(ni of complete design in the groat whole of nature, is united 
Avith our enjoynamt at the perception of moral .harmony; and 
tlj(‘ a])])areut violation of th(‘ former, Avhich moved us to sorrow 
in the single ease, beei^mes oidy an incentive for oiir reason to 
siiareli in universal laws for a vindieafion of this special 
ease, and to dissolve the single discord in the great harmony. 
Oreeiaii Art never mounted to tliis pun* Iieight of Iragie emo- 
tion, hccaus(3 Jieirher the pojjular religion nor even the ]»hiIo- 
sojdiv of till' (Jn‘(‘ks had matured them for such an elfort. It is 
reserved fur modern art, which enjoys the advantage of n'ceiving 
a purer material from au culightiuuMl ]>liiloso])liy, to fiiKil this 
lofty deiuaud, and tints to unfold the Avhole uutral dignity of 
Art. If we must really despair of ever vest oriiig (Ireciau Art, 
because tin*. pbiloso])liic. genius of the, age* and modei n cnlture 
are aufavourable to poe.try, \et they o]H‘rate less detrim(*iitally 
for the 'I'ragic Art, Avhich is more secure upon a uionii base.. 
l\a'haps our culture conij'eivsale's that special art for the robberv 
Avliich it has i onniiitlcd iipuu Art lu general. 

As the fone* of li’agic emofion is Awakened by the introiluclioh 
of disagrei'.ible re'piestmtalious and feelings, and tin* ])h'a..->ure 
il j)rodiiees is tliertiby diminished, so, on the other liaiid, by 
a])’proxi mating loo closely to the original emotion, it, may de-' 
vialo to a ])oint Avhere tln^ grief Avill ]>reponderate. It has 
been remarki'd, that displeasun; during emotion originates from 
the relation of its object to our seiisu()usn(‘.ss, ajid ])leasnn‘ 
fi'om the relation of the eiin^tion itsell’ to our vtujral sense. 
TJieJi tljci'c is presupposed a d(*linit(? ])roj) 0 i‘tion betweem our 
serisuousiu‘,ss and onr morality, Avliic.h determines the ])ro]M)r- 
tion of displeasure to plcasiu’e ‘uring mournful emotions, and 
Avhich can in'lllie.r b(‘, altered or reversed, without also revers- 
ing tJio tcclings of pleasure and dis])loasnre in emotion, or 
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cliangiiig oach to its oi)j)osito. more active!}^ sonsnoiisnoss 
reigns in our disjKisItious, tlic weaker will be the in11ueii(‘c of 
the moral simso, and inversely, the more iu)\\ or the. ibrtner 
los(*s, tlie more strength the latter wins. 8’h(‘ii (hat which 
gives a jirei)onderancc to the sen.suoiism^ss in our dispositions, 
must nec(‘ssarily, from the constraint which i( imposes n])on 
tlie moral sense, diminislj our enjoyment in tanotions, vdiich 
results only from this moral sense : likcwiste all that gives an 
impulse to the latter in our mind.<, disarms grief of i(s sling, 
even in cases of original emolion. Uiit oiir scmsuou.Miess ac- 
tually acapiires (his pn‘pond(‘rar.C(‘, if 'the representations o(' 
sorrow rise to such a degn'c of vivaci(y, as (o make it ini])os- 
sible for us (o distinguish the communicated from an original 
em(»tioii, our own i\I(^ from (he subj(‘ct of (In', sulierijig, or truth 
from fiction. IT, also ac([ulres this [)r('])oiuh'rance, il it is 
favoured hy cm accumulation of its objects, and by the delu.sivc 
light which an excis'd imagination throws armind theim. On 
lh(‘. otluThaiid, nothing is Ix'tter suited to refer it l)ack agai i 
to its limits, than the co-o))eration of sujierMUisnon.s, moral 
Id(!as, upon Avhich, as s})iiilual points of vantage, the reason 
may sustain itself in rising out of the ilim atmost)here of tlu' 
feelings into a. clearer liori/oii. Ilema* tin; groat eharm which 
universal truths (U- maxims, scattered j\uUciou,dy through a 
dramatic dnalogne, havi' had for all cidtivated nation.-, and hence 
the almost excessive, use to w nich tlu'v w'cre a[)proj»riated by 
the Greeks. Xoiliing is more weleonu* to a moral di.^ position, 
than to be roiis(‘d from sensuous si'rvice t< .^di-activity and 
be restored to its freedom, aft'T a h>ng snstaim-il condition nf 
nu're suffering. 

So much for the causes which restrict oij- { onipas.sitm, and ol)- 
struct (Mijoyment at tragic emotions. Tht^ conditions iiiiist now 
be enumerated, under which comj)assioii i- (h Munidf'd; and the 
pleasure of emotion is most infallihly aiid strongly ajousiul. 

All compassion presii]»})oses n'prosouiations of .:if((?ring, and 
its degree of intensity dv^]>ends upon their livc 'ines^ , trntli, 
comjdeteiiess, and duration. 
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1. The more lively the representations are, the more deci- 
sively the mind is invited to activity, the more its seiisuousness 
is attracted, and then the more 2 )owerfully the moral ability is 
called into opposition. But representations of suffering may 
subsist in two different ways, which are not equally favourable 
to vivacity of impresvsion. Sufferings which we witness affect 
us more strongly than those of Tvhich we first make (‘experience 
through narrati(ui or dcscrijjtion. The former abolish the free 
play of our imagination, and press to oiir liearts by the shortest 
route, as they come into direct contact with our sensuousiiess. 
In a narration, on the contrary, the particular is first elevated 
to the universal, from which it is afterwards cognised ; then 
much strength is already withdrawn from th(i impression by 
this necessary operation of the intellect. But a feebler im- 
pression cannot become undisputed master of the mind; it will 
give room for heterogeneous re 2 )rescntations to weaken its 
effect and to distract the attention. The exhibitory narrative 
also transports us very often from the mental condition of the 
pcrs(ms acting into that of the narrator, which interrupts the 
delusion so necessary for creating compassion. As often as 
the narrator intrudes in his own j)erson, there arises a c(5fesa- 
tion of the action, and also one unavoidably in our sympa- 
thizing emotion; this occurs, when the dramatic poet forgets 
himself in the progress of his dialogue, and ])uts observations 
into the mouth of the speaker, which only an unconcerned 
spectator could make. Hardly one of our modern tragedies is 
free from this error; yet the French alone have (jxaltcd it to 
a rule. Direct, living presence and embodiment are neces- 
sary, then, in order to give to our representations of suffering 
that vigour, which is requisite to produce a liigh degree of 
emotion. 

2. But we can receive the most lively impressions of a 
suffering, without being brought to a notable degree of com- 
passion, if these impressions are wanting in truth. Wo must 
create for ourselves a conception of the suffering in which we 
should participate ; the requisite "or this isifs agreement with 
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something which existed previously v/ilh in ns. 'riiat is to sjiy, 
the ])ossibility ot‘ compassion depends iiixni tin* pc'rccplion or 
sn})positiou of a likeness between us and ilu^ subjeaa of the 
siitleriiig. AV'iicre this lik<niess can be eognisiMl, e<anpassitni is 
ahvays tlie necessary result: where it is ’SAcaUiiig, ('oin])assion 
is inipossiltle. 'i'h(‘ greater and tluMOon; apparent, tin* likeiu'ss, 
the more lively our compassion is; the lt‘ss censidto-able. tl\e 
l()riner is, the wt‘aker tlie latter is. If wt* would feel another s 
emotion reproduced In ourselves, w(*. must havi? ail llu^ int(‘r- 
nal conditions for such an emotion, in oialer that llu* external 
causes which gave, by their union, origin to another’s einotiofi, 
may also t'xert a likt‘ influence nj)on us. V\'e iniist lie a])le, 
witliout doing violenec* to oursebes, to exehange our persona- 
lity nidi him, to iransfia* t(»r tlu' ii'onnmt our own Me Into 
his eoiiditiou. Hut liow is it jiossibh' for us to lunv* ]K'.r('eption 
of another’s condition, if we have nut jireviuusly found ouc- 
sdrc.'f in this otlier persi>n? 

'Jdiis liken(‘.s,s covers the Miioh‘ menial dispoMiion, so far a.^ 
this is necessary and uuivm’sai. Hut univer>ality and necessity 
are the spia-Ial characteristics of our moral naiiire. ddie sen- 
suous ability can lie ditfereiitly detmanined by cmilingent causes; 
even onr eugnitivo faculty is dej>endeiit n])Oii miilahli' conditions; 
onr morality alone rests upon itself, and is thendbre tlie best 
titled to serve as a safe and universal UH'asnj’e of this likeness. 
Then we call that representation a trui' one, nliieh ne liii l to 
coincide with our form of I bought and perception, which 
already stands in a ceiiain r lationship to our ovrii train id’ 
thought, and whieli our mind (mdiraces willi iacilitv. If th* 
likeness touches our mental ])e.cnliarity our })arliculnr deter- 
minations of general human charaetew whieli nu;y be abstraet(*d 
without detriimmt to tills general charact<*v, tlieii th;;t re])re- 
seutatioii is true only for us. Hul if it louelu's the universal 
and essential Form whicii we attribute to the whole race, it is 
to be regarded as objectiv ely true. 'I he .semtenee ol da* Urst 
Hrutiis, the suicide of Oato, bad a sidjeelive limb tor tin 
Homans. Tiic representations and feelings from n bieh the ac- 
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tions of both those men resulted, do not directly flow from an 
universal nature, but mediately from a human nature specially 
defined. In order to share these feelings witji them, we must 
possess a Roman disposition, or at least be able to assume it 
for a moment. On the contrary, it is only necessary to be 
men, in order to be thrown into lofty emotion bjtthe heroic 
sacrifice of a Leonidas, by the quiet submission of an Aristides, 
by the voluntary death of a Socrates, or to be affected to tears 
by the terrible reverse of a Darius. We concede an objective 
truth to such representations, in contradistinction to the former, 
because tlicy coincide with subjective nature, and thereby 
maintain an universality and necessity just as s<iverc as if they 
were independent of every subjective condition. 

Finally, the delineation which is subjectively true, is not to 
be confounded with arbitary determinations, because it rests 
upon those that are contingent. The subjectively True also 
results at last from the universal organization of the human 
mind, which was specally defined only by special circumstances, 
both being its necessary conditions. If the decision of (^ato 
could contradict the universal laws of human natui-e, it would 
no longer be subjectively true. Representations of the latter 
kind have a narrower sphere of operation, only because they pre- 
suppose oti]t‘.r determinations, besides those which are univer- 
sal. The Tragic Art can employ them with greater intensive 
<3ffect, by renouncing that which is extensive: still, the uncondi- 
tioned True, the purely human in human relations, will con- 
stantly be its most available material, because therewith the 
universality of impression is secured, without the need of re- 
signing its strength. 

3. After liveliness and truth in tragic delineations the third 
requisite is completeness. The representation must exhaust 
all that which must be given from without, in order to throw 
the mind into the designed emotion. If a spectator with dis- 
position ever so Roman, would make the mental condition of 
Cato his own, if he w^ould appropriate the last decision of the 
republican, he must find this d'^ ,ision founded not only in the 
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Roman’s soul, but also in his circumstances : both his external 
and internal situation, in its whole connexion, must be apparent 
to him, and no single link should fail in the chain of determi- 
nations, with which the last decision of the Roman is necessa- 
rily connected. The truth itself of a delineation is not gene- 
rally cognisable without this completeness, for nothing but the 
similarity of circumstances, which we must comphitoly pene- 
trate, can justify our judgment concerning the similarity of 
perceptions; because the emotion results only from the union 
of external and internal conditions. If we are to decide whe- 
ther we would have acted as Cato did, we must above all 
things imagine ourselves in Cato’s whole external situation; and 
not till then are we competent to estimate our perceptions against 
his own, to plant a conclusion upon the likeness, and to pass 
judgment upon its truth. 

This completeness of delineation is only possible through the 
union of many single representations and perceptions, which 
are r^ted to each oilier as cause and effect, and, by combi- 
nation, compleic a totality for our cognition. If these repre- 
sentations would strongly move us, they must all make a direct 
impression upon our seusuousness, and be induced by a mani- 
fested action, since the iiarative form always weakens this 
impression. Then completeness of tragic delineation depends 
upon a series of single;, embodied actions, which league them- 
selves with the tragic action as with a whole. 

4. Finally, the representations of suffering must have a 
prolonged effect upon us, if tlu'y w^ould excite a high degree of 
emotion. We find the emotion into w^hich a foreign suffer- 
ing transports us, to be a condition c!' constraint, from which 
we hasten to liberate ourselves; and the delusion w hich is so 
intolerable for compassion vanishes with too much facility. 
Then the mind must be forcibly bound to these reiircsentations, 
and be deprived of the liberty of prematurely disengaging it- 
self fron the delusion. Vivacity of the representations and 
strength of the impressions which infringe upon <uir sciisuouo- 
iiess, are inadequate for this purpose: for the more violently 
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the snscepfinTiess is nttnieted, the more vigorously doc'.s the 
soul’s reueliug power (‘xert itself to overcome the im])ression. 
Ihit the p(K‘t who would move us need not weaken this spon- 
taiuious j)OV'er; for llic lofty enjoyment which tragic emotions 
secure to us, ]i(‘S in the conflict itself with the sTiflering sensu- 
ousucss. Then if the mind, regardless of its resisting s])outa- 
noity, would rr'inaiji .attached io the ])erceptioiis of siiflering, 
they must sustain a. skilful, ])(‘riodie interruption, and even he 
relieved hy antagonistic ])cre(‘])tions — in order to recur with 
augmented strength, and rene.Av the oftener the vivacity of the 
lii'st impression. The alternation of p(‘rc(‘.])tions is th(i most 
})Owcrful j’cinedy of weariness and the (dfect of liahitiuh*. 'I'lu' 
alternation ndreslu's th(‘ exhausted sensuousiu'ss, .and the gra- 
dation of the impressions excites the- spontaneity to a ])ro])or- 
lioual resistance. It must Ik‘ incessantly em]>loyed in main- 
taining its fr(*edoin ag.ainst the stress of seiisuonsness, hut not so 
as to gain the victory hcfori* the climax, still h'ss t(> succumb 
in the struggle: else the siiflia’ing is at an end in t^e first 
case, find the activity in the second, while emotion can only be 
excit<‘d by the union of both. The. great S(‘cn‘t of the Tragic 
Art lies in the ilextrotis management of this ctinflict; it there 
dis])lays it s If in its mo.-t brilliant light. 

This .se makes neeessary a series of alternating rejn’e- 
senl.ations, with a?) ap])rn]»riale e.omhination of many actions, 
corresponding to these icpresentatioiis, on Vvliieh the main 
action, and, through ih.at, lh(‘. desigjied tragic, impression, 
Avinds off complel(‘ly, like a. cIcav from the si»indle, and (‘live- 
h»ps the mind at last as with an miyielding net. The artist, 
if th(‘ figure is liere- all(.)wahl(‘, first gathers thriftily all tin* 
single rays of tlie ohject Avhich he imikes the instrument ol* his 
tragic dc^sign, and beneath liis hands they become as lightning, 
which inflames all hearts. Jf the tyro hurls at once and fruit- 
lessly the Avhole tlimidm’holt' of horror and of fe.ar, the artist 
attains his purpose step by step, by little strokes, and p(me- 
trates the soul comjfletely, just because he moved it gently and 
by degrees. 
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Tf now wo dmw icsults from the previous investigations, 
we have the folloAving conditions, whicli lie at the fouiidalioii 
of tragic emotion. First, tlie object of our compassion must 
belong to our genus, in the entire sense of this word, and the 
action in which we are to participate must be a moral one, 
that is, it must be comjn-ehended within tlie provincu^ of fi-ec- 
dom. Second, the sulTering, its sources and its degrees, must 
be entirely communicated to us in .a succession of combiiuul 
t; vents; and moreover, in the third place, it must be objectively 
presente.d, not set forth mediately ihrough descri])tioii, but. 
directly through action. Art unites and fiiltils all those eon> 
ditions in tragedy. 

Accordingly Tragedy would be poetic imitation of a consist- 
ent s(‘ries of events (a com])lete action), which shows us men 
ill a condition of suffering, and whosij d(‘sign es t)ii^ excitemmit 
’>f our compassion. 

It is tirstly, imitation of an action: and is distinguished from 
the other kinds of (‘om])ositioii which only narrate or descrilns 
by tlie corie>eption of imit.ition. In tragedii's, single (‘vents at 
the moment of their occnrri‘nce are r(‘pres(.‘T}t(al as pr(‘.S(mt, 
befor<‘ the* imagination or before the sens(s and directly pre- 
sent without the mediation of a third i)()wer. The e])ic, the 
roinaiiee, tlie simple narration remove the ae/ion into the dis- 
tance, by means of their Form, because they inter])ose tli(‘ 
narrator between the acting persons and tin*. readiT. l>nt the 
past, the remote, we.akeu.s as we know, the impression and 
ilie emotion of sympathy: the piesent strengtlums it. All 
narrative forms convert tin* prcisenl into the pa>t: all dramatic 
forms make the past to be present. 

Secondly, Tragedy is imitation (•!’ a series of evtmts, of an 
action. It is an imitative re,j>resenlalion not only of the ])er- 
ci'ptions and (‘motions of tragic persons, but of thi‘, (wenfs 
from y/hich they sprang, and which occasioned thei'* develop- 
ment: tliis distinguishes it fnnn lyrical compt-sitiou, which, it 
is true, likewise gives poetic hnitatioiis of la.’Vt.sin mv‘>Mtal con- 
ditions, but not of actions. An elegy, a song, a,u od(*, can set 
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forth in imitation tlio present mental state? of the poet (whether 
in his own or in an ideal })Cvson), as eondilioned by special cir- 
cumstances, and in so far they are certainly com])r(‘hendcd 
under the conception of Tragedy; but they do not entirely 
satisfy its conditions, because they an? restricted to represen- 
talioiis of feelings alone. Other essential distinctions lie in 
the ditf(?rent design of these modes of composition. 

Thirdly, Tragedy is imitation of a complete action. A siiigh? 
occnrrence, however tragic it maybe, giv(?s as yet no Tragedy, 
Many events, mutually sustained as cause and ellect, must 
unite tliemstdves approjiriately into a whole, if truth — that is, 
the unison of a represented emotion, character, and the like, 
with the nature of our own souls, which is the only groiiinl oi' 
compassion — would be cognised. If we do not feel that we. 
ourselves would have sutiiTcd and acted in the saiTu; way, 
under lik(‘ ('ircumstances, our sympathy continues dormant, 
'riieu it is ue.ce.ssary that W(? should [airsiie the re])rt‘sented 
action through its whole contimiity, ami sih* it ri'.sult from tin* 
soul of its originator by a natural gradation, during the joint 
operation of external ciremusfnices. Such is the rise, ]trogress, 
and completion, before our (yes, of the curiosity (tf (Kdipii^^, 
the jealousy of Othello. And in this nay alum; can tiie great 
gulf h(‘ Idled, which exists between the pt'ace. of an innocH’iit. 
soul and the <'ons<'.ience-pangs (»f a eriuiinai, between a foiiu- 
unto man’s proud security and his fearful ruin — in short, the 
gulf between the trampiil stale of tin? readu’s mind at ihe 
commeuc(mient of an action, and the stormy exciti*m(*nt of his 
feelings at its close. 

A series (jf many cohering incidents is deinam’hsl, to (‘xciti‘ 
within us an alternation of mental emotions, which preserves 
the attention, (udls forth all our spiritual ability, (‘ulivens the 
flagging ini])nJse for action, and inflames it all the mori' hy 
post[)oning tho flnal satisfacthm. Tin; mind Jinds aid agaiust 
the suffering of .scnsuoiisncss nowhere but in tin? moral .sense. 
Then in order to summon the latUT more pressingly, tin? tragic 
artist nm.st prolong the torn .,nt.s of the foiTiua* but at the 
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saiiK; time offering to it jxn’iodic alleviations in order to make 
tlui Iriuniph of the moral sense more dillicult and signal. This 
double procK'SS is only ])Ossible by means of a series of’ actions, 
wliieh ai(‘ judiciously chosen and iinitetl for that purpose. 

Fourth 1}', Tragi‘d}' is poetic imagination of a coinpassionable 
action, and thus differs from historic imitation. It would be 
lli(‘ latter, if it pursued a historic design, il* it sought to give 
instruction conc(*rning occurrences and the manner of their oc- 
eurrenc(‘. In this case it Avould be obliged to coniine itself 
entirely to bisloric correctness, for its object would be defeated 
witliont a true r(‘])resentatiou of actual e>vcuts. But Tragedy 
has a poetic design, that is, it rcprt‘seiits an action in order 
to mo\ and to d(*light by the < -motion. Tlieii if it employs 
a giv(‘n inat(‘rial in conformity with this its design, it jmsesses 
free dom in imitation : it contains the jutwer, and even the 
obligation, t(» subonlinale historic truth to the laws of ]H)etry, 
and to elaborate the given material aocortling to its recpiisi- 
tions. Ihit a^ it is jiropared to attain its design, which is 
eiiKjtiou, only under the condition of the greatest harmony with 
till* laws of Nature, it stands, without detriment to it^ historic 
iieodom, mub'r the, rigorous law of natural truth, which is 
called jioi'tie triilli in eoutradistiiictioii from tluit which is his- 
toric. 'rims it is plain in what uay poetic truth may often 
suffer from ji .'cvere I'cgard for historic, tnitli, and inversely, 
how (ruth may gain so much tlie mure by a stupid 

viola tiuii « f l;i;baic truth. A.s tiie tragic poet, and generally 
every po(‘!, is only subject to :h<‘. law of i)oelic. truth, the most 
sciTipiiioiis icganl for lii^toric trutli can jicvm’ absolve him 
iVom bis oi)]ig-itioii as a ])Oet, can never serve to excuse a 
trausgressiou of])(nl'e. truth, or a di'licuaiev of iutercot. Hence 
it )u‘lra}s very narrow concept urns of the fragic Art, and of 
'‘om])ositioii in general, to drag the tragic', poet beibre the tri- 
bunal of History, and to demand instruction from Iiiiii, who 
already by virtue of his name is pledgcal fu’ (unotion and 
delight alone. Then even if the poet hli.tscdf .dioidd have sur- 
rendered his artistic ])rivile.ge by aci anxious Mibmission to 
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historic truth, thus silently admitting the jurisdiction of Ilis* 
tory over his product, Art rightfully siimiiions liim befortj its 
tribunal : and if a Death of Hermann, a Minona, a Fust von 
Stromberg, cannot abide the investigation, they must be consi- 
d(‘nM.l very moderate’ tragcdiiss, with ever so much jnmetilious at- 
tention to costume, and to the character of the age and peoj)lc. 

Fifthly, Tragedy is imitation of an action which shows us men 
in the condition of siiliering. The ex])ression, wen, is nothing 
less than siipcrlliidns, and only serves to denote accurately 
the limits within Avhich Tragedy is confined in its choice ob- 
jects. Our Sjoiipatliy can be aroused only by the suffering of 
sensuou-inoral beings, like ourselves. Then beings which are 
discharged from all the restraints of morality — as evil spirits 
arc figured in p()})ular superstitions or in tlic poet’s imaginatioix 
— and iiKiu, who are like them — also Ix'iiigs who are fret’ 
from the constraint of sensuousness, as we imagine jmre in- 
ti’lligenci’s to be, and men, who Ixave withdrawal tliemselves 
fj’om tluit constraint to a gnjater extent than human weakness 
allows — all those are ctpially worthless for tlxe purpose of 
Tragedy, fn general the conception of sullering, and of a 
sufh’.riiig in Avlii^di wt?. should participate, already determines 
that only Jiieii, in the lull sense of the word, can be the ol:yccts 
of it. A jjU'*'. intelligence cannot siilVer, and a human subject 
who appro\in).etes in an uiiusual degree to this pure intelligence 
can never x’xcite a great amount of (xathos, because his moral 
nature afiixrds a too prompt protection against the suffering of 
a weak seusuousness. An entirely sensiuxiis subject, without 
morality, and such natures as approach that state, arc cer- 
tainly caixablc of the most fearful dcgnjc of sulferiug, because 
thoir scnsuousiiess ha*’ a preponderating influence, but, being 
sustaiiu’.d by no moral fec’ling, tlxey bi^como a j>rey to this 
pain : and we turn away with displeasun’ and aversion from a 
suffering whicdi is entirely heljxless from an absolute inactivity 
of the reason. Then the tragic poet justly gives the prefer- 
ence. to mixed characters, and his hc.roic ideal lies at a point 
equidistant from tlu’, abandoned and tin’. ))(a‘icct. 
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Finally, Tragedy combines all these qualities, in order to 
arouse the emotion of sympathy. Many of the regulations 
which the tragic poet makes, are equally a])plicabl(i to another 
design, as for instance, one that is moral or historical ; but 
that he intends precisely the tragic design and no other, frees 
him from all demands which do not coincide with it, but at 
tlie same time obliges him to conform to this latter design in 
every special application of the alxwe established rules. 

The final ground, to which all rules for a d(‘finitc mode of 
composition relate, is called the design of this mode : the com- 
bination of means wbere.by a mode of composition attains its 
design, is called its Form. Then Design and Form stand to 
each other in the closest rchiiton. The latter is determined, 
and prescribcMl as necessary, by th(*. former ; and the fulfilled 
design will be. the result of a felicitously regarded form. 

As every mode of composition inirsnes a d(‘sign peculiar to 
itself, it will therefore be distinguished from other modes by a 
peculiar form, for the form is the modinm through which it 
attains its design. That which it performs distinctively, it 
must perforin by vlrtiui of its distinctive quality. The design 
of Tragedy is Kmotiou; its form, imitation of an action inducing 
suffering. Many modes of composition can have, in common 
with Tragedy, the same action for its object. ^lany modes 
can pursue that whieli is the design of Tragedy, Emotion, 
although not as their main design. Then that which is dis- 
tinctive in Tragedy consists in the relation of the form to the 
design, that is, in the maniiei’ in which it uses its object with 
resjiect to its design, the way in wdiich it attains its design 
through its object. 

It is the design of Tragedy to excite compassionate emotion, 
but if its form is the medium through which it attains this 
design, imitation of a moving action must be the continent 
{fnbecfriff) of all the conditions under which the compassion- 
ating emotion is most strongly excited. 

The product of a mode of composition is cumi>!ete, in whit h 
the form iieculiar to this mode has been used in the h(‘st way 
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for tlie attainment of its design. Then a Tragedy is complete, 
in which the tragic form, that is, the imitation of a moving 
action, has been made most available for the excatement of 
compassionate emotion. Those Tragedies, then, will be the 
most complete, in which the excited sympathy is less the cfb'ct 
of the Matter than that of the best employed tragic Form. We 
may regard this as the ideal of Tragedy. 

Many tragedies, in other respects full of lofty poetic bc'auty, 
are dramatically faulty, because they do not seek to attain the 
design of Tragedy by the best application of tragic form : aiul 
others arc so, because they attain by the tragic form a design 
other than that of Tragedy. Not a few of oiir most admired 
pujces aftect us solely on account of the Matt(‘r, and w'C are suf- 
ficiently generous or careless, to attribute to the bungling artist 
as a merit this propriety of the material. M'ith respect to (/thei* 
pieces, we seem to forget entirely the jairpose for ^vhi(‘ll tlu^ 
poet has collected us tog(dher in the theatre; and content to 
bo agreeably entertain(*d by the brilliant play of imagination 
and wit, w^e never observe that w^e leave it w ith imtouched 
he»irt. Should venerable Art (for sucli is that which speaks 
of ^he divinity w'ithiii us) commit its case to sucli ai’l)it(*?gj 
through such cluiiiipious? Mediocrity alone is inspi»*ed by the 
contentment of the puldic, but genius is discouraged and dis- 
graced. 
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jteding and Judd, rriiitcrs, 4, Uorsi; Shoo Court, Ciidj?:ilo Hill. 
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